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PRELIMINARY  RfiiViAHliS. 


1  HIS  tragedy,  tliough  it  is  called  the  Life  and  Death  of  thil 
Prince,  comprizes,  at  most,  but  the  last  eight  years  of  his  time; 
for  it  opens  with  Geoic^^e  Duke  of  Clarence  being  clapped  up  in 
the  Tower,  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1477? 
and  closeis  with  the  death  of  Richard  at  Boswortli  held,  which 
iMtttte  mm  fought  on  the      of  August,  in  the  year  ii^BS* 

Tbbobald. 

It  iippears  that  several  draaua  on  the  present  subject  had  been 
wiitten  before  Shakspeare  attempted  it.   See  the  notes  at  the 

conclusion  of  this  play,  wliich  was  first  entered  at  Stationers* 
Hall  by  Andrew  Wise,  Oct.  20,  1597,  under  the  title  of  The 
Tragfedie  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  with  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  Before  this,  viz.  Aug.  15th,  1586,  was  entered, 
A  tragical  Report  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  a  Ballad.  It  may 
be  neeemaiy  to  leourk  that  the  words,  amg^  ballad,  mi»Uidep 
and  pla^,  were  often  synonymoiuly  used.  STSBTEvt • 

The  notes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steevena,  and  printed  at  the  end 
of  bia  edition  of  the  play,  I  shall  here  subjoin,  for  the  pwrpoae  of 
biiaging  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  into  one  point  of  view. 

Malone. 

The  oldest  known  edition  of  this  tragedy  is  printed  for  Andrew 
Wise,  1597  :  but  Harrington,  in  his  Apoiogie  for  Poetrie, 
written  in  1590,  and  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  Ariosto,  savs,that 
a  tragedy  of  IBUehara  the  Third  had  been  acted  at  Qunbiidge. 
His  words  are,  "  For  tragedies,  to  omit  other  fomous  tra^dtes, 
that  which  was  played  at  St.  John's  in  Cambridge,  of  Richard 
the  Third,  would  move.  I  think,  Phalaris  the  tyrant,  andterrifieall 
tyrannous  minded  men,'*  &c.  He  most  probably  means  Shak- 
6peare*s ;  and  if  .so,  we  may  argue,  that  there  is  some  more  an- 
cient edition  of  this  play  than  what  1  have  mentioned ;  at  least 
this  shows  how  early  Shakspeare*s  play  appeared;  or  if  .some 
other  Richard  the  Third  is  here  alluded  to  by  Harrington,  that  a 
plav  on  this  subject  precnled  our  author's.  T.  Wartov. 

It  appears  firom  the  following  passage  in  the  preface  to  Nashe*8 
Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt 
is  Up,  1596,  tliat  a  Latin  tragedy  of  King  Richard  III.  had  been 
acted  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  "  • —  or  his  fellow  cotlshead, 
that  in  the  Latin e  tragedie  of  King  Richard,  cried — Ad  urbx^  ad 
urbs,  ad  urbs^  wlien  liis  whole  part  was  no  more  than — Urbs^ 
urbs,  ad  arma,  ad  arma,"  Stekvens. 

The  play  on  this  subject  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Harrington  in 
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4  PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

his  Apoloe^ie  for  Poetrie,  1591,  and  sometiraes  mistaken  for  Shak<* 
speare's,  was  a  Latin  one,  written  by  Dr.  Legge  :  and  acted  at 
St.  John's  in  our  university,  some  years  before  1588,  the  date  of 
the  copy  in  the  Museum.  This  appears  from  a  better  MS.  in 
our  lilniuy  at  Emmamiel,  with  the  names  of  the  original  per- 
lormers. 

A  childish  imitation  of  Dr.  Legge*s  play  was  written  by  one 
Lacy,  1583 ;  which  had  not  been  worth  nentioiung,  were  they 
not  confounded  by  Mr.  Cfipell.  Farmbr. 

The  Latin  play  of  King  Richard  III.  (MSS.  Harl  ti.  6926,) 
•has  the  author's  name, — Hcncy  Lacey,  and  is  dated — 15^6. 

Ttrwhitt. 

Heywood,  in  his  Actoi^a  l^ndication,  mentions  the  pla^  of 
King  Richard  III.  **  acted  in  St.  John's  Cambridge,  so  esientiaQ]^, 
that  had  the  tjrrant  Phalaris  beheld  his  bloody  pn)ceedin|;s,  it 
had  mollified  his  heart,  and  made  him  relent  at  sight  of  his  in- 
human massacres."  And  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, June  19,  1594,  Thomas  Creede  mnde  the  followinf^ 
entry  :  **  An  enterlude,  intitled  the  tragedie  of  Richard  the 
Third,  wherein  is  shown  the  deathe  of  Edward  the  Fourthe, 
with  the  smotheringe  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower,  with  the 
lamentable  eade  of  Shoie's  wife,  and  the  contention  of  the  two 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yoilce.*'  This  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  Shakspeaie,  unless  he  afterwards  dismissed  the  death  of 
Jane  Shore,  as  an  unnecessary  incident,  when  he  revised  the 
play.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  some  translation  of  Lacey's 
play,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Act  ot  which  is,  **  The  showe  of  the 
procession.  1.  TipstaflFe.  2.  Shore's  xvife  in  her  petticote,  having 
a  taper  burning  in  her  hande.  S.  The  Verger.  4.  Queristers. 
5.  Singing-men.  6.  Prebendary.  7.  Bishoppe  of  London.  8.  Citi- 
zens.** There  is  likewise  a  Latin  song  sung  on  this  occasion,  in 
MS.  Hats.  2412.  Stbbvbns. 

At  the  end  of  an  ancient  and  very  rare  poetical  miscellany, 
without  either  the  printer's  name  or  date  (in  my  collection),  en- 
titled Licia,  or  Poems  of  TjOvp,  he.  h  subjoined  a  p>oem  with  this 
title — "  The  Rising  to  the  Crowne  of  Kiciiard  the  Thirde,  written 
by  hitnselfe  ;  **  but  whether  it  preceded  or  followed  our  author's 
historical  drama,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  1  conceive, 
however,  that  this  poem,  which  consists  of  300  verses  in  six-line 
stanzas,  preceded  Shakspeare*s  Richaid  IIL  He,  however,  took 
nothing  from  it. 

But  the  true  origin  of  this  play  was  doubtless  that  piece  which 
was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  by  Thomas  Creede^  on 
June  19,  1594,  which  T  suspect  was  then  printed,  and  mav  per- 
haps be  hereafter  discovered.  In  this,  as  in  several  othei-  in- 
stances, the  bookseller,  I  believe,  was  induced  to  publish  the 
old  play  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  new  one,  and  before 
it  had  yet  got  into  print.   This  piece  was  probably  written  by 
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PRBUMINARY  REMARKS.  ^  S 

either  Marlowe  or  Greene,  and  doubtless  had  been  exhibited  some 
years  before.  Creede,  in  the  same  year,  1594-,  published  The 
First  Tart  of  the  Ct>ntentiou  between  the  two  lamous  Houses  of 
Yoike  and  Lancaster,  &c.  probably  him  its  eonaesion  «dth  the 
Ktory  of  Richanl.  This  reiy  rare  edilioo,  wbkb  long  un- 
known to  the  Golleclois  of  old  phiys.  fell  into  my  possession  a 
few  years  ago, 

Richard  III.  was  written,  T  imag^ine,  in  1593.  See  theEs'?nyon 
the  rhronological  Order  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  vol.  ii.  The  Lctrcnd 
of  King  Richard  III.  by  Francis  Seagars,  was  printed  in  the  hrst 
edition  of  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  1559,  and  in  that  of  1575, 
and  1587  but  Shakspeare  does  not  appear  to  be  indebted  to  it. 
In  a  subsequent  edition  of  that  book  printed  in  1610^  the  old 
legend  was  omitted,  and  a  new  one  inserted,  by  Richard  Niocol8» 
who  has  very  freely  copied  the  play  before  us.  In  1597,  when 
this  tragedy  was  published,  Niccols,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed^ 
was  but  thirteen  years  old.    Hist,  of  Poetry,  vol  Vn.  p.  ^67. 

The  real  lenp:t!\  of  time  in  this  piece  is  fourteen  years ;  (not 
eight  years,  as  Mr.  Tlnjohald  supposed;)  for  the  second  scene 
commences  with  the  funeral  of  King  Henry  VI.  who  is  said  to 
iiuve  been  murdered  on  the  2istof  May«  1471.  The  imprison- 
ment of  Clarence,  which  is  represented  previously  in  the  first 
scene,  did  not  }n  feet  take  place  till  1477-8.  Malomu. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Lyons  Inn,  with  the 
perusal  of  an  ancient  interlude  which  unfortunately  has  lost  the 
title  page  and  a  few  lines  at  the  beginnino-,  but  which  T  have  not 
a  doubt  is  the  verv  piece  referred  to  in  the  Stationers'  Registers. 
Ar  it  IS  probably  uni()iie,  and  appears  evidently  to  have  been 
read  and  used  by  Shakspeare,  that  gentieiuaii  has  very  liberally 
permitted  me  to  reprint  it,  and  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
play.  BoswBLt. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
£dwabd,  Petnce  of  Wales,  ^ 

afterwards  K.  £da^  a  rd  V.    >  Sons  to  the  King. 
RiCHABB»  Duke  of  Yobk,  ) 
Geoeoe,  Duke  of  Clabence, 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  af- 

terwards  King  Ricii^uid  III. 
A  young  Son  of  Clarence. 
Henry,  Eari.  of  Richmond,  afterwards  King 

Henry  VII. 

Cardinal  Bouchieb,  Archbishop  of  Cantbb- 

BUB7. 

Thomas  Rotheeam,  Abchbishop  of  Yobk« 
John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Norfolk  :  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  Son. 
Earl  Rivers,  brother  to  King  Edward's  Queen  ; 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Grey,  her  Sous. 
Earl  of  Oxford.   Lord  Hastings. 
Lord  Stanley.   Lord  Lovel. 
Sir  Thomas  Vauohan.  Sir  Richard-  Ratcliff^t 
Sib  William  Catesbt.   Sir  James  Tybrel. 
Sir  James  Blount.   Sir  Walter  Herbert. 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Christopher  Urswick,  a  Priest.    Another  Priest, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.    Sheriif  of  Wiltshire. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  King  Edward  IV. 
Margaret,  Vl^dow  of  Kino  Henry  VL 
Duchess  of  York,  Mother  to  Kino  Edward  IV. 

Clarence,  and  Gloster. 
Lady  Anne,  Widow  of  Edwaud  Prince  of 

Wales,  Son  to  King  Henry  VI.  j  afterwards 

married  to  the  Duke  of  Gloster. 
A  young  Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Ix>rds,  and  other  Attendants ;  two  Gentlemen,  a 
Puntuivant,  Scrivener,  Citizens,  Murderers,  Mes-. 

sengers.  Ghosts,  Soldiers,  &c. 

SCENE,  England. 


f_  Brothers 
r  to  the  King. 
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LIFE.  AND  DEATH 

OF 

KING  RICHARD  III. 


ACT  I.   SCENE  I. 
London.   A  Street. 

Enter  OAosmn:' 

Glo.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  ^ 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ^ ; 
And  all  tiie  clouds,  that  lowr  d  upon  our  house, 

1  — the  WINTER  of  onr  discontent—]  Thus,  Iq  Sidney's 
Astiophel  and  Stella : 

•*  Gone  in  the  winter  of  my  miserie."  Steevens* 
*  — this  sun  of  York  ;]    Alluding  to  the  coenizance  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  which  was  a  sun,  in  memory  of  the  three  suns,  which 
are  said  to  have  appeared  at  the  battle  which  he  gained  over  the 
Lancastriam  at  Mortimer's  Cross  : 
So^  in  Qmjrton'a  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret: 
**  Three  suns  were  seen  that  instant  to  appear^ 
**  Which  <?oon  fiGfain  shut  themselves  up  in  one; 
*•  Ready  to  buckle  as  the  armies  were, 
**  Which  this  brave  duke  took  to  himself  alone/*  &c. 
Again,  in  tlie  22d  Song  oi  the  Polyolbion  : 

*<  And  thankful  to  high  heaven';  i^hich  of  his  cause  had  care. 
Three  miutftxt  his  device  stiti  in  his  ensign  bare.** 
Such  phaenomena,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  were  formerly 
x\o\  uncommon.    In  the  Wrighte's  play  in  the  Chester  Collection^ 
MS.  Harl.  1013,  the  same  circutesfaace  is  introduced  as  attcndinig 
on  a  more  solemn  event  : 

"  That  day  wtts  scene  veramente 
•*  Three  sonnes  in  the  firmament. 

And  wonderly  together  went 
**  And  tomed  into  one."  Stebvbms. 
See  vol.  xidii.  p.  403,  n.  64  MALdtra. 
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KING  lUCHARD  HI 


ACT  I. 


In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  vix:torious  wreaths; 
Our  bruised  arms  ^  hung  up  for  monuments  ; 
Our  stem  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front; 
And  now^ — ^instead  of  mounling  barbed  steeds  \ 

3  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victobious  wreaths  : 
Our  BRUI8BD  MtHs»  &c.]   So,  in  The  Hupe  of  Lncrece : 
*'  Made  gloruntii  ^g^kts  manfy  chivalry^ 
**  With  bnuBed  anps  and  wrea|hs  of  victoiy.*  Malomb, 
♦  Our  stem  alarums  changVl  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front; 
And  now, — instead  of  mounting  babbed  steeds,  &c.]    So,  in 
The  Tragical.  Life  and  Death  of  Kinjg;  Richard  the  Third,  which 
is  one  of  the  netrical  monologues  in  a  collection  entitl^,  llie 
MiROiir  of  MagbtraleB.  The  firat  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1559^ 
but  the  lines  quoted  on  the  present     well  as  future  occasion^ 
throughout  this  play,  are  not  found  in  any  copy  before  that  of  1610» 
80  that  the  author  was  more  probably  indebted  to  Shaksgeaiep 
than  Shakspeare  to  him  : 

"  I        the  battles  fought  in  Ikld  before 
•*  Were  turn'd  to  meeting  of  sweet  ainitie  ; 

The  war-god's  thundMng  cannons' dreadfal  rore. 
And  mttltng  dram-sonnds*  warlike  hamonie^  ' 
To  sweet-tun'd  noise  of  pleasing  minstielsle.  • 

**  God  Mais  laid  by  his  laonoe,  and  tooke  his  lute^ 
"  And  turn'd  his  nigged  frownes  to  smiling  lookes ; 

'*  Instead  of  crimson  fields,  warre's  fatal  fruit, 
**  He  bath'd  his  llmbes  in  Cypris  warbhng  brookis, 
**  And  set  his  thoughts  upon  her  wanton  lookes." 

Steevens. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had  the  following  passage  from  Lyly's 
Alexander  and  Campaspe,  1584,  before  bun,  when  he  wrote 
these  lines  :  "  Is  the  warlike  sound  of  drum  and  tramp  tuni*d  to 

the  soft  noise  of  l3rre  and  lute  ?  The  neighing  of  barbed  steeds^ 
whose  loudness  filled  the  air  with  terror,  and  whose  breaths 
dimned  the  sun  with  smoak,  converted  tp  delil^te  times  and  anwH 
rous  glances  ?  "  &c.  Reep. 

**  —  delightful  wtfasMre*."  A  measure  v,'ds,  strictly  peaking-, 
a  court  dance  of  a  stately  turn,  though  ihe  word  is  sometimes 
employed  to  express  dances  in  general. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  voL  vi.  p.  43 :  . 
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To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  advetWlicB^-^ 

He  capers^  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber^  - 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

But  I» — that  am  not  sbap'd  for  sportive  tricks,  > 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glaia; 

I,  that  am  rudely  8tamp*d»  and  want  lore's  majes^^ 

To  stmt  before  a  wanton  amUing  nymph ; 

I,  that  am  curtaird  of  this  fair  proportion, 

Ciieated  of  feature  by  diiibeinbiing  nature 

-     We'll  measure  them  n  meoiiire,  and  be  gone.'* 
See  vol.  iv.  p.  414,  n.  5.  Malonb.' 

**^6arbea  steeds/'  i.  e.  steeds  capantooed  in  a  ipailike 
manner.  L  Haywarde,  in  his  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Henry  IV, 
1599,  says, — "  The  duke  of  Hereford,  came  to  the  barrieta, 
mounted  upon  a  white  courser,  barbed  with  blew  and  gveeii 

velvet,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Jarvis  Markham's  English  Arcadia,  1607:  " — armed 
in  a  black  armour,  curiously  daroask'd  with  interwinding  wreaths 
q{  cypreas  and  cwe^  hia  barie  upon  hia  hmae,  .all  of  l&iA  abro^ 
setta,  cot  in  broken  hoopea  npon  curled  cypreaa.*' 

Again,  in  The  Second  Pbrt  of  King  Edward  IV.  by  Heywood,* 
1626: 

"With  barbed  horse,  and  valiant  armed  foot." 

Barbed,  however,  may  be  no  more  than  a  corruption  of  barded. 
Equus  bardatuSt  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  horse 
adorned  with  military  trappings.  I  have  met  with  the  word 
barded  many  times  in  our  ancient  chronidea  and  romances.  An 
instance  or  two  may  suflice.  They  nuiunted  him  surely  upon 
a  good  and  mighty  courser,  well  barded^'  &c. 

Hitt,  of  Helyas  Knight  of  the  Svoanne^  bl.  1.  no  date. 

Again,  in  Barrett's  Alrearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionaiy,  1580: 
*•  J^ar^/e^  or  trappers  of  horses."    PhalereB,  h^t. 

Again,  Holinshed  speaking  of  the  preparations  for  the  battle  of 
Agincourt :  "——to  tlie  intent  that  it  the  bardtd  horses  ran 
fiercely  upon  them,"  &c.  Again,  from  p.  802,  we  learn,  that  bards 
and  ^ra/7/>^<  had  the  same  meaning.  Stbbvbms. 

Sec  "  A  Barbed  horse,"  and  Bardn;'  in  Mtnshett*s  Diet.* 
1617,  the  latter  of  which  be  defines.  **  kar»4rapfkiigs:" 

Malonb. 

4  He  capers — ]  War  capers.  This  is  poetical,  though  a 
little  harsh  ;  if  it  be  York  that  capers,  the  antecedent  is  at  such  a 
distance,  that  it  is  almost  forgotten.  Johnson. 

^  Cheated  of  feature  by  Diss£MBtiN6  nature,]  By  dissembling 
is  not  nmit  hypocritical  nature^  that  pretends  one  thing  anddM 
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Deform'd,  unfinishM,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  worid,  scarce  half  made  up. 
And  that  so  him  el y  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them;--' 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  deUgfat  to  jmss  amy  the  time ; 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity  ^ ; 
And  therefore, — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover  ®, 

another :  but  nature  that  puts  together  things  of  a  dissimilar 
Und^  as  a  brave  soul  and  a  defonncd^Nlj.  WAaBUBTOK. 
THmfMng  is  hm  pat  very  licentiously  for  fimiifid^  deceiifid, 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  hath  certainly  mistaken,  and  Dr.  Warburton 
riffhtly  explained  the  word  djssefnblinrr ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
following;  extract :  '*  Whyle  thina^es  stoode  in  this  case,  and  that 
the  manner  of  addyng  vvris  sometime  too  short  and  sometime  too 
long,  els  dissembled  and  let  slip  together."  Arthur  Golding't 
tnmdaiion  of  Jtilius  Solimu,  1587.   Hbkjlrt*  • 

I  once  thought  that  Dr,  Johnson's  interpretattoawas  the  tme 
one.   Diiomtuation  necessarily  includes  fimid^  aifd  thtm  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Shakspeare  to  use  the  two  w^orda 
m  svnonvmou*!,  thonirh  fraud  certainlv  mav  exist  mthout  dissimu- 
lation.  Bat  the  following  lines  in  the  old  King  JoIht,  1,591,  which 
our  author  must  have  carefully  read,  were  perhaps  in  his  thoughts> 
and  seem  rather  in  tavuur  of  Dr.  VV  arburton's  interpretation  : 
.    Can  naUtre  so  dmtmhte  in  her  fimne, 
"  To  nuike  the  one  so  like  as  Uke  may  be, 
"  And  in  the  other  print  no  character' 
"  To  challenge  any  mark  of  true  descent  ?  " 

Feature  is  used  here,  ns  in  other  pieces  of  the  <;ame  age,  for 
heauii/  in  general.  See  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  vol.  xii. 
p.  25^,  n.  9.  Malone. 

7  And  DESCANT  on  mine  own  deformity ;]  Descant  is  a  term 
in  musick,  signifying  in  genera)  that  kind  of  harmony  wherein 
one  part  is  broken  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase  on -the 
other.  The  propriety  and  elegance  of  tihe  above  ngnr^,  without 
such  an  idea  of  the  natare  of         ooidd  not  be  discerned^ 

Sir  J.  Hawkiks. 

That  this  is  the  orig^inal  meaning  of  the  term,  is  certain,  flut 
I  believe  the  word  i;?  here  used  in  its  secondary  and  colloquial 
sense,  without  any  reference  to  musick.  Malone. 

•  And  therefore,— ^ince  1  cannot  prove  a  lover,]  Shaksj)eare 
very  diligently  incalcates,  thai'  the  wtckedness  of  RidaMd  pro- 
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To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days',— 
1  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  ^  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  listtd,  inductions  dangerous  \ 
9y dninkBA  ivajkiedesy Hbris,  mAifeBm^ 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king,  * 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 
And,  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just% 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'dup; 
About  a  prophecy,  i^iach  sap-^that  G 
Of  Edwards  hehs^the  murdisrar riiilL  be^ 

ceeded  from  hjl.Mmilf,  from  tt«  eqvy  tlwt  tott  at  tho  eotiMi^ 
rvum  of  hl^  omi  pmrn  witli  «th^  and  whi«H  indted  him  to  mm^ 
tnrb  the  pleasures  that  he.conld  not  partaka.  Johnsom. 

9  To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days  J  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  poet  wrote — **  these  fair  \^'etl-spoken 
da77ic,s,"  and  that  the  word  days  was  caught  by  the  compositor's 
eyt  glancing  on  a  subst;quent  line.  So,  in  the  quarto  copy  of  tins 
play,  printed  in  1612,  signat.  I. : 

**  I,  my  lord,  but  I  hadtather  kill  two  deep  enemies. 

**  kfylg*.  Why,  thetathoa  Bast  It ;  two  ifeqv  enemlei.**  - 

In  the  origitwt  coojr,.  printed  in  1 597«  tfaa  fiiai  linek  right  i  * 
"  kill  two  enemies."  Malone. 

Mr.  Mnlone's  objection  to  the  old  reading  was  principally  upon 
a  notion  that  the  epithets  Jair  and  well-spoken  could  not,  with 
propriety,  be  applierl  to  But  surely  there  is  nothing  very 

uucoramun  in  iucii  phraseology.  In  Twelfth-Night  we  have—* 
britk  and  gtddif-'paeed  times.  In  Hmon  of  Athens  the  poet  speaks 
of'  simnge  Hm'et,  iiSmi.ftJoeep  laughing^  not  wiift  weemng  ;  '* 
and  in  JonsoQ*s  £«9iy  Man  oat  of  his  Humour  we  hava  the  veiy 
pfnase  in  the  text.  *♦  igtioriEmt  t»c^**po^tfn  days."  Bosweil. 

"  And  HATE  the  idle  pleasures—]    Perhaps  we  might  read : 
*•  And  bate  the  itlle  j)leasures — Johnson. 

*  — INDUCTIONS  dangerous,]  Preparations  for  mischief.  Tho 
wduciion  is  preparatory  to  the  action  oJ  the  play.  Johnson. 

MaiBton  has  .put  this  Ihie,  with  little  variation,  iotother-ffloath 
of  Fame  t  > 

**  Plots  ha'  yon  laid  ?  MadfofttdangeiottB?**  Steevens. 
3     Edward  be  as  trub  aho  jvstv]   Th«  meaning  is,  if 

Edward  keeps  his  word.  Johnson. 

May  not  this  mean— If  Edward  hold  his  natural  disposition  and 
ha  true  to  that?   M.  Masonw 
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Dive^  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul !  Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Clarence^  guarded,  and  Brakenbury^ 

Brother,  good  day:  What  means  thisanoed  goaid. 
That  w^ts  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar.  His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 
Glo.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is — George. 

Glo.  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ; 

He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers:  

0»  belike,  his  majesty  hath  some  intent^ 
That  you  diaU  be  new  christen 'd  in  the  Tower. 
But  what*s  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar,  Yea,  Kiehaid,  when  I  know;  for,  I  pro- 
test. 

As  yet  I  do  not :  But,  as  I  can  learn, 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams  ^ ;  . 

And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, ' 

And  says — a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 

His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 

And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G  \ 

It  follows  in  his  thought,  that  I  am  he  • 

4  He  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams ;]  From  Holins* 
hed :  "Some  have  reported  that  the  cause  of  this  noblcmnn's 
death  rose  of  a  foolish  prophecie,  which  was,  that  after  king 
Edward  should  raign  one  whose  first  letter  of  his  name  shouUl  be 
a  G  ;  wherewith  the  king  and  the  queene  were  sore  troubled,  and 
began  to  conceive  a  grievous  grudge  ap^ainst  this  duke,  and  could 
not  be  in  quiet  till  they  had  brongbt  him  to  hia  end."  Phifip  de 
Comines,  a  contempomry  historian,  aays  that  the  English  at  that 
time  were  never  unfurnished  with  some  prophecy  or  otber»  by 
which  they  accounted  for  every  event.  Malone. 

5  And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G,  &cj  So^  in 
Niccols's  I'ragical  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  iil. : 

"  By  that  blind  riddle  of  the  letter  G, 

"  George  lost  his  life ;  it  took  eiicct  in  mc."  Sii:.i:.vi^Ns. 
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These*  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  ^  as  these. 
Have  mov*d  his  highness  to  cammit  me  now. 
.  Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  ruFd  by 
women  :— 

Tis  not  the  king,  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower ; 

My  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she. 

That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity 

Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 

Antony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there 

That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower ; 

From  whence  this  present  daj  he  is  deliver'd  ? 

We  arcTnot  safe,  Clarence,  we  are  not  safe* 

Clm.  By  heaven,  I  tliink,  there  is  no  man 
secure, 

But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

Glo*  Humbly  complaining  ^  to  her  deity 
Ckit  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
Ill  tell  yott  what,— *I  think,  it  is  our  way. 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 

*  —  toys — ]    Fancies,  freaks  of  imagination.  JoHirsov. 

So^  in  Hnmlct,  Act  I.  Sc.  IV.  : 

■  *•  'i'ho  vcrv  place  puts  toj/s  ot  (les;peration, 

**  W  ithout  more  motive,  into  every  brain."  Reed. 
7  That  TEMFEHs  him  to  this  extremity.]    I  have  collated  the 
original  quarto  published  in  1597>  verbatim,  with  that  of  1598. 
£i  the  iint  copy  this  line  stands  thus  t 

"  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremify*' 
and  so  undoubtedly  we  should  read.   To  temper  is  to  moM,  to 
fashion.    So,  in  Titus  Andronirus ; 

**  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus  ; 
"  And  temper  him,  with  all  the  art  I  have. 
To  pluck  proud  LuciuH  from  the  warlike  Goths." 
In  the  quarto  1598,  ^m/?^^  was  corruptly  printed  instead  oi  tent' 
pert.  The  metre  being  then  defective,  the  editor  of  the  folio  sop- 
plied  the  defect  by  reading — 

"  That  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity.*'  Malone. 
^  Humbly  complaining,  &c.]    I  think  these  two  lines  might  be 
better  given  to  Clarence*  JoHirsoir. 
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To  he  her  men,  and  wear  her  fivery : 

The  jeakw  o'er^wom  widow,  and  herself  ^ 

Since  that  our  brother  dubVd  them  gendewomen. 

Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak,  I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me ; 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge. 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference. 
Of  what  degree  so  ever,  with  his  brother. 

Glo.  Evenao;  an  please  your  wocahip,  Brakcn-* 
bury. 

You  may  partake  of  any  fSbamg  we  say : 
We  speak  no  treason,  maa  ;~We  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  lirtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years  ^ ;  fair,  and  not  jealous  :— 
We  say,  that  Shores  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cfafi^  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing 
tongue; 

And  that  the  queen's  kindred^  are  made  gentlefolks  t 
How  say  you»  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ?| 
BxuK.  With  this,  my  lord«  myself  have  noi:^t 
to  do. 

>  The  jealous  o'er-worn  widow,  and  beiself,]   Thai  is,  the 

Queen  and  Shore.  Johnson. 

*  Well  STRUC  K  in  years  ;]  This  odd  expression  in  our  language 
was  preceded  by  others  as  uncouth  though  of  a  similar  kind. 
Thus,  in  Arthur  Hall's  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Homer's 
niad,  1581 : 

In  Giea*8  fonne,  tba  good  handmaid,  nowe  wd  ytlept  ia 
yearea/* 

Again: 

**  Well  tkot  in  years  he  seem'd,"  &c. 

Spenser  s  Fairy  Queen,  b.  v.  c.  vi. 
The  meuaing  of  neither  is  veiy  obvious  ;  but  as  Mr.  Warton 
has  observed  in  his  Essay  on  The  Fairy  Queen,  by  an  impercepti* 
ble  progression  from  ose  kindred  sense  to  another,  wmda  at 
length  obtain  a  meaning  entirdy  foreign  to  their  original  etym»* 
logy.  Steevsvs. 

3  And  the  queen*a  kindred — ^]  The  old  copies  banhly  and  im- 
necessarily  read — 

"  And  that  the  queen*a»"  &c.  STa&v£iis« 
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Glo.  Naught  to  do  with  mistreai  Shore  ?  I  tett 
th^e*  fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  ooe^ 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretiiy,  alone  ^. 

Brak,  What  one,  my  lord  ? 
Glo,  Iler  husband,  knave Would'st  thou  be- 
tray me? 

Brak-  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and, 
withal. 

Forbear  your  conference  with  tihe  noble  dnke. 
Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and 
will  obey. 

Glo,  We  are  the  queen's  abjects  \  and  must  obey. 

4  —  alone.]  Snfelv  the  adjective— ^Jie,  is  an  interpolation, 
as  what  the  Duke  is  talking  of,  is  seldom  undertaken  before  wit- 
nesses. Besides,  this  word  deranges  the  metre,  which,  without 
i^  would  be  regular : — for  instance : 

"  Were  best  to  do  it  secretly. 

"  What  one, 

^  My  lord  ? 

**  Her  husband,  knave : — Would'st  thou  betray  me  ? 

Steevens. 

The  above  note  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Steerens's  readmess 
to  suppose  on  interpolation  in  the  ancient  copies,  whenever  he 
chose  to  dkturb  the  text.  He  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  per- 
ceived that  many  short  prosaical  sentences  are  frequently  inter- 
posed in  our  poet's  metrical  dialogues.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
words — What  one,  my  lord  ?  " — and  the  following  line :  **  Her 
husband,  knave,"  &.C.  Malone. 

These  four  speeches  were  probably  all  designed  for  prose. 
What  verse  can  be  made  out  of  this  line: 

We  know  thy  chaive,  Brakenbury,  and  will  obey 

Brakenbury's  speech,  **  What  one,  my  lord?**  and  Gloster*s 
soswsr,  ara  omitted  in  quarto  1 597.  Bosvbll. 

5  —  the  queen's  abjects,]  That  is,  not  the  queen's  subjects^ 
whom  she  might  protect,  but  YieiabjecUp  whom  she  drives  away. 

Johnson^ 

So,  in  The  Case  is  Altered.  How?  Ask  Dalio  and  Milo,  1601* : 
**  This  ougly  object,  or  rather  abject  of  nature." 

Hbsiderson. 

I  cannot  approve  of  iohnson*s  explanation.   Gloster  forms  a 
substantive  from  the  adjective  abject,  and  uses  it  to  express  a  lower 
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Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king; 

And  whatsoever  you  will  employ  me  in,— 

Were  it,  to  call  king  Edward's  widow — sister  — 

I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 

Mean  time,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood. 

Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine!. 

Clar.  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo*  Weil,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ; 

degree  of  submission  than  is  implied  by  the  word  subject^  which 
otherwise  he  would  naturally  have  made  use  of.  The  Queen's  ah- 
jeds,  means  the  most  servile  o/'  litr  subjects,  who  mu^t  of  coui-se 
obey  idl  her  oommands ;  which  would  not  be  the  case  of  those 
whom  she  htul  driven  away  from  her. 
In  a  fNeceding  page  Gloster  had  said  of  Shore*8  wife — 
**  —  I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
*'  If  we  will  kee])  in  fnvourwith  the  king, 
**  To  be  licr  men,  and  wear  her  livery." 
The  idea  is  the  same  in  both  places,  though  the  expression 
differs.— -In  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Puntarvolo 
says  to  Swift : 

«•  111  make  thee  stoop,  thou  abfed**   M.  Mason. 
This  substantive  was  not  of  Shakspeare's  fonnation.  We  meet 
witli  it  in  Psalm  zzscv.  15  :      yea»  the  very  ii2;eef«canie  together 
against  ne  unawares,  making  mouths  at  me,  and  ceased  not.** 
Again,  in' Chapman's  traiuJation  of  the  2ist  book  of  Homer's 
^  Odyssey: 

•*  Whither    rogue?  abject/  wilt  thou  bear  from  us 
«*  That  bow  propos  d  ? 
Again,  in  the  same  author's  version  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Venus : 
"  That  thou  wilt  never  let  me  live  to  be 

An  ahfect,  after  so  divine  degree 
"  Taken  in  fortune—,"  Steevens. 
^  Were  it,  to  call  king  Edward's  widow^-^ter,]  This  is  a  veiy 
covert  and  subtle  manner  of  insinuating  treason.  The  natural  ex- 
pression would  have  been,  *'  were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  wife,—' 
sister."  I  will  solicit  for  you,  though  it  should  be  at  the  expence 
of  so  much  degradation  and  constraint,  as  to  own  the  low-bom 
wife  of  Kins  Edward  for  a  sister.  But  by  slipping,  as  it  were 
casually,  wuSyw,  into  the  place  of  xvife,  he  tempts  Clarence  with 
an  oblique  proposal  to  kill  the  King*  Johnson. 

King  £dwBid*s  widow  "  is,  I  believe,  only  an  expression  of 
contempt,  meaning  the  "  widow  Grey,"  whom  Edward  had  chosen 
for  his  queen.  Gloster  has  already  called  her^  **  the  jealous  o*er« 
worn  widow."  $t££V£ns. 
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I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you  ^ : 

Mean  time,  have  patience. 

CLjiB,  I  must  perforce*;  farewell. 

[Ej:eu?it  Clarence^  Bmakenbury^  and 
Guard. 

Glo.  Gk>,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne*er 
return. 

Simple,  plain  Clarence !— I  do  love  thee  so. 

That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here    the  new-deliver  d  Hastings  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord ! 
Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlafai!^ 

Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook  d  imprisonment  ? 
Hast,  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners 
must: 

But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks. 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imfmsonment* 
Glq.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Clarence 
too: 

For  they  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
And  have  prevailed  as  much  on  him,  as  you. 
Hast.   More  pity,  that  the  eagle  should  be 
mew*d  \ 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 
&o«.  What  news  abroad  ? 

7  — .  LIE  for  you  ;]    He  means,  to  be  imprisoned  in  your  stead 
To  lie  was  anciently  to  reside,  'oa  appears  by  many  instances  in 
thae  volumes.  Rjbbs, 

<  I  most  pcfffam ;]  Altuding  to  fmifb,  PaAiencc  per- 
force^ isa  niaifiaot.for  a- mad  oo^."  Stbbvsnb, 

«hould  be  hbw'd,]    A  mew  was  the  place  of  confimmiKt 
ivfaeie  a  hawk  was  kept  till  he  had  moulted.   So»  in  Alburaaaw; 
•*  Stand  forth,  transform'd  Antonio,  fully  mem'd 
**  From  brown  soar  feathers  of  dull  yeomanry, 
To  the  glorious  bloom  ot  gentry."  STSBVBits* 
VOL,  XIX,  C 
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ACTU 


Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  home 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy^ 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo*  Now,  by  Saint  P^ul^  this  news  is  bad 
indeed. 

O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  ^  long. 
And  over  much  consumed  his  royal  person ; 
Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  ^ 
Hast,  Heis^ 

Glo*  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

\Exit  Hastinqs* 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die, 

'Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  heaven. 
I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy. 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in ! 
For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter^ : 
What  though  I  kiird  her  husband,  and  her  father  ? 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends. 
Is — to  become  her  husband,  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love. 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent,  . 
By  marrying  her,  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market: 
Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives  and  reigns  ; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains. 

9  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,]   The  folio  reads : 

**  Now,  by  Saint  John  — .**  Steevens. 

*  — -  an  evil  diet—-]    i.  e,  a  bad  reg-imen,  Steevens. 

*  He  is.]    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  very  properly  completes  this 
broken  verse,  by  reading—  * 

"  He  is,  my  lord."  Steevens. 
»  —  Warwick's  tovngbst  daughter :]  Lady  Anne,  the  Widow 
of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales.  See  Henry  VLPUC  III.  vol.  xm^ 
*   p.  4tlS,  n.  4.  Malons. 
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SCENE  IL 

The  Same.   Another  Street. 

Enter  the  Corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Skcth^  borne 
in  an  open  Coffin^  Gentlemen  bearing  Hdlberde,  to 
guard  it ;  and  Laify  Aims  08  mourner. 

Anne,  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load,—— 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse,— 
Whilst  I  a  w^hile  obsequiously  lament  * 
The  undmely  ^1  of  virtuous  Lancaster. — 
Poor  key-cold  ^  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood! 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost, 
To  hear  the  himentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughtered  son, 
Stabb*d  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 
wounds  *  I 

Lo,  in  these  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes : — 

O,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes ! 
Cursed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it*)* ! 

*  Quarto  1597,  hdes. 
t  Quarto  1597: 

**  Curst  he  the  hr.nfl  that  made  iketejatal  boles, 

**  Curst  be  the  heart;'  &c. 

4  —  oBsEftuiousLY  lament  — ]  Ohtequious,  in  this  instance^ 
means Jhnereal.    So,  in  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  11. : 

**  To  do  ahsrfjuious  sorrow."  Steevp.ns. 

5  —  key-cold  — ]  A  key,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  is  composed,  was  anciently  employed  to  stop 
any  slight  bleeding.  The  epithet  is  common  to  many  old  writers  ; 
among  the  rest,  it  is  used  by  Decker  in  his  Satiromastix,  1602 : 

—  It  is  best  you  hide  your  head,  for  fear  your  wise  brains 
take  hey-cold:' 
Again,  in  The  Country  Girl,  by  T.  B.  1647 : 

**  The  key-cold  6gure  of  n  man.'*  Stxbtbns* 
Again,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrpce : 

"  And  then  in  key-^old  Lucrece'  bleeding  streiMa 

**  He  falls  Malone. 

C2 
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Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence*! 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 

That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee. 

Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders  'f-,  toads. 

Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  Uveal 

If  (ever  he  hare  child,  abortive  be  it. 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 

Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 

May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view^ 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness    ^  I 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 

More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him. 

Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord>and  thee! — 

Come;  now,  toward  Cbertsey  with  your  holy  load. 

Taken  from  Paul  s  to  be  interred  there ; 

And,  still  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight, 

Kebt  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry  s  corse. 

[The  Bearers  tak^  up  the  Corpse  and  advance^ 

Enter  Glostbb* 

GiiO*  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it 
down. 

Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this 
fiend. 

To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.  ' VUIains,  set  down  the '  corse ;  or,  by  Saint 

Paul, 

ril  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys  ^. 

1  GE^iT,  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coflin 
pass. 

*  Quarto  1597  omits  this  line, 
t  Folio,    too/vej, «/7iW«r«. 
X  Qviaito  1697  aniitothi»  Hoe. 

^  —  to  his  UN  HAPPINESS  !]  i.  e.  disposition  to  mischief  .So^ 
in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing:     Dreamed  of  w^imfifmutt  and 

waVefl  herself  with  laughing."  Stbbvens. 

7 1'U  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobevs.]    So,  In  Hamlet : 
'*  ril  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me."  Jomitson. 
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Glo.  Unmanner'd  dog!  stand*  thou  whea  I 

command : 

Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast. 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  TU  strike  thee  to  my  foot» 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar^  for  thy  Mdness. 

[The  Bearers  set  dawn  the  Coffin* 
AniffE,  What,  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afrwd  F 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not  •  for  you  are  mortal, 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  had'st  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  can'st  not  have  ;  therefore,  be  gone. 
Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  cnral* .  - 
Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and 
trouble  us  not ; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cnrsinc;  cries,  and  dec])  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries  ^ 
O,  gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  thdr  congeaFd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  * !— » 

^  —  PATTERN  of  thy  butcherien :]   Paitem  is  intUsMe,  or  e»» 

amph.  Johnson. 

ia  The  Legend  of  Lord  Hastings,  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 

1587: 

"  By  this  my  pattern,  all  ye  j>eers,  beware."    Malone  , 
Holinslied  sap :  "  The  dead  corps  on  the  Ascension  even  wap 
oonveied  with  billes  and  glaives  pompouslie  (if  you  will  call  that  a 
funeral  pompe)  fron  the  Tower  to  the  church  of  saint  Pavle,  and 
there  laid  on  a  beire  or  coflfen  bare-iaced  ;  the  same  io  the  presence 
of  the  beholders  did  bleed  ;  where  it  rested  the  space  of  one  whole 
dale.    From  thense  he  was  carried  to  the  Blackfrie»,  aod  Ued 
there  likewise     ^c.  Steevens. 
9  —  see!  dead  Henry  s  wounds 
0{>en  their  congeal'd  looulhs,  and  bleed  afresh  !]    It  is  a  tra* 
dition  very  generally  received,  that  the  mnvdcred  bodf  bleeii  mk 
the  touch  of  the  mmderer.  Thia  was  so  nnch  believed  by  Sir 
XtMln  Digby,  that  be  has  endewDUfed  to  eipbua  the  reaaoair 

JoHViOm 

8o^  in  Arden  of  Feveiaham,  1592 : 
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Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity; 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  biood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  biood  dwells  ; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural*— — 
O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
O  earthy  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his 
death! 

Either,  he  Liven,  with  hghtning  strike  the  murderer 

dead. 

Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick ; 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king  s  bloody 
Which  his  hell-govem*d arm  hath  butchered! 

Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

Anne.  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor 
man  \ 

No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
Glo.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no 
beast. 

Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth ! 

**  The  more  I  sound  his  name,  .the  more  he  bleeds : 
This  blood  condemns  me,  and  in  g^ushing  forth 
Speaks  as  it  falls,  and  asks  me  why  I  did  it." 
Again,  in  The  Widow's  Tears,  by  Chapman,  1612: 
**  The  captain  will  assay  an  old  conclusion  often  approved  ;  that 
at  the  murderers  sight  the  blood  revives  again  and  boils  afresh ; 
and  every  wound  has  a  condemning  voice  to  cry  out  guilty  against 
the  jnnrdmr.'* 

AgalDy  in  the  46th  Idea  of  Drayton : 

*•  If  the  vile  actors  of  the  heinous  deed* 
"  Near  the  dead  body  happily  be  brought, 
**  Oft 't  hath  been  prov'd  the  breathless  corps  will 
Sec  also  the  7th  article  in  the  tenth  Booke  of  Tbomas  Lupton's 
Notable  Thin ge^,  4to.bl.  1.  no  date,  p.  25.^,&c. 

Mr.  Toilet  observes,  that  this  opinion  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancient  Swedes,  or  Northern  nations  from  whom  we  descend ; 
for  Ihe^  practised  this  method  of  trial  in  dubious  cases^  as  appears 
from  Pitt's  Atlas,  in  Sweden,  p.  20.  Stbbfens. 

See  also  Demonolugie,  ko.  I60S»  p.  79;  and  €k»ilart*s  Admi* 
rable  and  Memorable  Histories^  translated  by  Grimcstoo,  4to. 
J607,  p.  422«  RsBD. 
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.  GiLo.  More  wonderful  when  angels  are  ao  an- 

gry.— 

VoQcfasafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 

Of  these  supposed  evils,  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 

AssK,  Vouchsafe,  diffusVi  infection  of  a  man\ 
For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

,Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me 
have 

Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  mjrself . 

Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou 

canst  make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hana^  thyself. 

Glo,  13y  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  myself. 
Anne.  And,  by  despairing,  shalt  thou  stand 

excus'd ; 

For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself. 
That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glo,  Say,  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 
Anne,  Why  then,  they  are  not  dead^ : 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 
Glo,  \  did  not  kill  your  husband. 
Anne.  -    Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

'  Vouchsafe,  oiffus'd  infection  of  a  man,]  I  believe,  difus'd 
in  this  place  signifies  irregular^  uncouth  ;  such  is  its  meaning  in 
other  passae^es  of  Shakspeare.  Johnson. 

"Dlffus'd  infection  of  a  man  "  may  mean,  *  thou  that  art  as 
dangerous  as  a  pestilence,  that  infects  lite  air  by  its  diffusion.' 
JDmus^d  may,  however,  mean  irregular.  So,  in  The  Meny  Wivci 
of  Windsor: 

"  —  rusK  at  once 
"  With  some  diffused  song.*'  ' 
Agam^  in  Greene's  Fnrewell  to  Follie,  1617  : 
**  I  have  seen  nn  English  gentlemiin  so  diffused  in  his  sutes; 
his  doublet  being  for  the  weare  of  Castile,  his  hose  for  Venice,'* 

&C.  SXEEVENS. 

*  Why  then,  they  are  not  dead :]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folia 
leads—**  Then  say,  they  were  not  slain.**  Maloke* 
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Gl0^  Nay,  he  is  dead ;  and  slain  by.  Edward'iB 
hand. 

Anns*  In  thy  foul  throat^  thoa  Ueat;  queen 

Margaret  saw 
Thy  murderous*  faulchion  smoking  in  his  blood; 
The  which  thon  once  didst  bend  ae^ainst  her  breast. 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

Glo,  I  was  provoked  by  her  slandVous  tongue. 
That  liud  their  gvalt^  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind. 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries : 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 

Glo,  I  grant  ye  \ 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedge-hog  f  then,  God 
grant  me  too. 
Thou  may*st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  idrtuous. 

Glo.  The  fitter  fcnr  the  King  erf  heaven  that  hath 
.him^ 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven^  where  thou  $halt  never 
come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him 
thither; 

*  Qu»rto  1597,  bloodif, 
%     thy  sooL*8  throat-*]   TIm  folio— thy^iil  thrast.**  ' 

The  quarto  1.597  also  reads  Malohb* 
*  That  laid  their  guilt — ]    The  crime  of  my  brothers.  He  has 
jm(  charged  tb^  murder  of  Lady  Anne'ii  husband  upon  Edward. 

JOUNSOH* 

s  I  grant  Yfi.]    Read,  to  perfect  the  measure: 

"  1  grant  ye,  ^ea."  Kitsdn. 
One  of  the  quartos,  instM  of— reads— ^ea.  Stbbvsits. 
^  O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 
Glo,  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heavcD,  &c.]   So^  la  Pericles 
Piiace  of  Tyre,  1609  : 

•*  rU  do't :  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 
**  Diom.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her." 

Stbkvbns. 
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For  be  was  fitter  for  that  place,  than  earth. 
Anitb.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 
Glo,  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me 
name  it. 

Anne.  Some  dungeon^. 
Glo,  Your  bed-chamber. 
Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou 
liest. 

Glo.  So  will  it^  madam,  till  I  fie  with  you. 
Anns.  I  hope  so. 

Glo.        I  know  so. — But,  gentle  lady  Anne, — 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method  ®  j— 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward» 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 

Annb.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  aceuraTd 
eflect 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect ; 

7  Some  dungeoB.]  As  mott  of  tke  mearaie  throoghoiit  tUt 
flceae  is  regal^r,  I  cannot  help  inspecting  that  our  author  origin 
naUy  wrote : 

Some  dungeon, |9erAff;}j. 

**  Your  bed-chamber.*'  Steevfns. 
*  —  a  SLOWER  method  ;]    As  quick  was  u^eti  for  spriteli/,  so 
^awer  was  put  for  serious,    la  the  next  scene  Lord  Grey  desires 
the  Queen  to» 

"  — ^  cheer  his  grace  with  fukik  and  merry  woids." 

Steevens. 

9  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accursed  effect.]    Effect,  fat 

executioner.  He  asks,  was  not  the  causer  as  ill  as  the  exemi- 
tioner?  She  answer*!.  Thou  wast  both.  But,  for  causer,  using 
the  word  cause,  tliis  led  her  to  the  word  effect,  for  execution,  or 
executioner.  But  the  Oxford  editor,  troubling  himself  with  no- 
thing of  this,  will  make  a  fine  oratorical  period  of  it : 

'*  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accun*d  the  elVecC.** 

Warboxov* 

I  cannot  but  be  mtber  of  Sir  T.  Hanroer's  opinion  timt  Dr. 
Warbiirton'^,  becnu.se  effect  is  used  immediately  in  its  comnMXi 

sense,  in  answer  to  this  line.  Johnson. 

I  believe  the  obvious  sense  is  the  true  one.  So,  in  The  York- 
shire  Tragedy,  1608  : 
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Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep. 

To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 

So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

jtNjvs.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell.theet  homicide. 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's 
wreck, 

You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 
Annb*  Black  night  o'ershadethy  day,  and  death 
thy  life! 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature;  thou  art 

both. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee. 

Gfo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 
To  be  reveng*d  on  him  that  kill'd  my  husband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband. 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the 
earth. 

Glo.  He  lives  that  loves  you  better  than  he 

could. 
Anne.  Name  him. 
Glo.  Plantagenet. 
Anns.  Why,  that  was  he* 

Glo.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better 

nature. 

"  —  thou  art  the  eatue, 
**  Ejffeett  quality,  property  ;  thou,  thou,** 
Again,  in  King  Henry  iV.  Part  II. :    I  hav€  read  the  cause  of 
his  effhds  in  Galen.** 

Again,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  book  ii. : 

Both  cause,  effect,  beginning,  and  the  end, 
**  Are  all  in  me^"  Stbbvens.^ 
.  Our  author*  I  think.  In  another  place  uses  efect,  for  effidtni 
caose.  Malohm* 
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'  jiNNE.  Where  is  he  P 
Glo.  Here :  [^She  spits  at  him*']  Why 

dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 

Anne.  'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake ! 
Glo.  Never  came  poibun  from  so  sweet  a  place. 
Anxb,  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 
Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweetlady,  have  infected  mine. 
Anne.  'Would  they  were  basilisks^  to  strike  thee 
deadM 

Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once. 

For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  Uving  death 

♦ 

'  'Would  tbey  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee  dead !]  **Amonj; 
the  serpents  the  BasUiske  doth  infecte  and  kill  people  with  his 
looke.**  Summary  of  Secret  Wonders,  &c.  bl.  I.  by  John  Alday> 
no  date.  Steevens. 

So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

**  Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk ; 
**  I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
**  By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.*' 
See  also.  King  Henry  VI.  Part  U.  vol.  xviii.  p.        n.  J . 

Malovb* 

Id  Cornucopia,  &c*  1596,  sign.  B.  4:  The  eye  of  the  Batu 
fisleis  so  odious  to  nan,  that  it  sleeth  man  before  he  come  nere 
him,  even  by  looking  upon  him.*'  Rbsd. 

*  —  they  kill  me  with  a  LrviNo  ceatii.]    In  imitation  of  this 
passage,  and,  I  suppose,  of  a  thousand  more,  Pope  writes  : 
**  ■  a  livincr  dcnfh  I  bear, 

Says  Dapperwil,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair."  Johnsow. 
The  same  conceit  occurs  in  The  Trimming  of  Ttioma:ii  Nash, 
1597 :  "  How  happy  the  rat^  caught  in  a  trap,  and  there  ift'st  a 
living  death  f  '* 

Again,  in  Phineas  Fletcher's  Locusts,  or  Apollyonists»  4ito. 

1627 : 

"  It  lives,  yeVs  death  :  it  pleases  full  of  paine : 
"  Monster!  ah  who,  who  can  thy  beeine^  faie^ne? 
'*  Thou  shapelesse  shaj^c,  live  death,  paiae  pleasing,  servile 
raig-ne."  Steevens. 
So,  in  Watson's  Sonnets,  printed  about  1580 : 
**  Love  is  a  sowre  delight,  a  sugred  griefe, 
*  A  Uving  death,  an  ever-dying  life." 
'  We  have  again  the  same  expression  in  Venus  and  Adonis ; 
'*  For  I  have  heard  it  [love]  is  a  life  in  death, 
**  That  laogbs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath  /' 

Maloms. 
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Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt 

" '  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops: 

These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear  , 
No,  when  my  father*  York  and  Edward  wept. 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him : 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  Hke  a  child^ 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  f  atber^s  death ; 
And  twenty  times  made  pause,  to  sob,  and  weep» 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
Like  trees  bedash  d  with  rain  :  in  that  sad  time. 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear  * ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weefnng* 
I  never  su'd  to  Mend,  nor  enemy; 
My^tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  word  ^ ; 
But  now  'thy  beauty  is  proposed  my  fee. 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
speak.  [She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 

Teach  not  thy  Up  such  scorn ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissinc;,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 

3  These  eyes,  which  never,  &c.]  The  twelve  ftlkwing  beau* 
tilnl  Hnct  added  alter  the  first  editioDs.  Pops, 

They  were  added  with  many  more.  JoHirtoir* 

They  are  found  only  in  the  folio.  Malone. 

♦  Not,  when  my  father — ]  The  old  copies  read — No^  wheo* 
&c.    The  alteration  was  made  unnecessarily  by  Mr.  Pope. 

The  same  phraseology  occurs  in  a  subsequent  passage:      .  \ 
"  Dum»  I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  1  saw  him. 
^.  EUm.  But  I  hear,  no."  Malowb. 

<  My  manly  eyes  did  scorn,  &c.]  Here  is  aa  appaitat  refer- 
ence to  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  VL  Sc.  I.  See  vol.  zidii. 
p.  406,  n.  5.  Steevens. 

«  — sweet  SOOTHING  word;]  Thus  the  qwvto  1598.  The 
folio  has — sweet  smooihintr-woxA.  Malone. 

Smooth  is,  probably,  the  true  reading.  So  again,  p.  S6,  line 
penult. : 

Smile  Ml  neii*a  lMea»  maqiK  deettfc^  aad  cog.** 
Set  alsei,  Pericles,  Act  I.  Sc.  II.  Stbbtbms. 
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Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword  *  ; 

Which  if  thou  pleai,e  to  hide  in  this  true  breast. 

And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adore th  thee, 

I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke. 

And  humbly  beg  the  d<eatb  upon  my  kaee. 

[He  lays  his  Breasi  open ;  she  offers  at  it  with 
his  Sword. 

Nay,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  king  Henry  ^ ; — 
But  'twas  thy  beauty'  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch ;  'twas  I  that  stabb'd  young 
Edward  X'f — 

[She  again  offers  at  his  Breasts  • 
But  'twas  thy  heaTciily  face  that  set  me  on. 

[She  ktsfaU  the  Sword. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler:  though  I  wish  th) 
death, 

I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  tkd  me  kiU  myself*  and  I  will  do  it* 
Anne.'  I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  ^  was  in  thy  rage : 

Speak  it  again,  and,  even  mth  the  word. 
This  hand,  which,  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love,  . 
Shall,  for  thy  love,  kill  a  far  truer  love  ; 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessary. 

Anne.  I  would,  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  *Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me,  both  are  false. 

Gzow  Then  mnrer  man  was  true 

*  Quarto  1597,  ho9om> 

t  Q«aito  1597,  *  Twos  I  that  killed  your  kuskmd. 
t  Quarto  1597,  *Twa$  I  that  kUiedtSng  Henr^f. 
I  Quarto  1597.  Tush»  that, 

7  But  *twaa  thy  beniil^]   3bakapeare  coanteoances  the  ob- 
servntion,  that  no  woman  can  «?er  be  ofii^niM  wilh  tbe  meotion 

<tf  her  beauty.  iQUXl$09h 
*  Then  man 
Waa  aeYer  true.]   Old  copy — 

**  Then  never  man  was  true.*' 
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Anne,  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 
Glo,  Say  then,  my  peace  is  made. 
Anne.  That  shall  you  know  hereafter. 
Glq.  But  shall  1  live  in  hope  ? 
Anne,  All  men,  1  hope,  live  so. 
Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 
Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give. 

[She  puts  on  the  Ring* 
Glo.   Look,  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy 
finger, 

Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine* 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  *  may 
But  beg  one  ftivpur  at  thy  gradous  hand. 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 
Anne.  What  is  it  ? 

Glo.  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad 

designs 

To  him  that  hath  more  cause  ^  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place  ^ :  * 

*  Quarto  1597,  suppliant. 

For  the  sake  of  measure,  1  have  hazarded  this  slight  transposi- 
tion. SxEtViNS. 

I  have  again  and  again  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  short 
prose  speeches  are  perpetually  intermingled  with  the  metrical 
dialo^e  of  our  poet  and  his  coDtemporaries ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  in  the  present  instance,  these  speeches  were  in- 
tended for  the  short  metre  of  six  syllables,  as  suited  to  this  light 
and  flippant  courtship.   M a l  o ne . 

9— .MORE  cause — ]    The  folio— woj^  cause.  Stefvfns. 

'  —  Crosby-place:]  A  house  near  Bishopsgate  Street^  be- 
longing-to  the  Duke  of  Gloster.  Johnson. 

Cro&by-place  is  now  Crosbij-square  in  Bishopsgate  Street ;  part 
of  the  house  is  yet  remaining,  and  is  a  meeung  place  lur  a  pre^iby- 
teiian  congregation.  Sim  J.  Hawkins, 

This  magnificent  house  was  built  in  the  year  1466,  by  Sir  John 
Crosby,  grocer  and  woolman.  He  died  in  1475*  The  ancient 
hall  of  this  fiibriclc  is  still  remaining,  though  divided  by  an  addi- 
tional floor,  and  incumbered  by  modern  galleries,  having  been 
converted  into  a  place  of  worship  for  Antinomians,  &c.  The 
upper  part  of  it  is  now  the  warehouse  of  an  eminent  packer. 

Sir  J.  Crosby's  tomb  is  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Helen 
the  Great.  lbT££V£Ns. 
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Where — after  I  have  solemnly  interred, 
At  Chertsey  monastVy,  this  noble  king. 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tearSy~ 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  ^  see  you : 
For  divers  unknown  reasons^  I  beseech  you. 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

AiiNE.  With  all  my  heart  \  and  much  it  joys  me 
too. 

To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent.— 
Tressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 
Gxo.  Bid  me  forewell. 

Anne.  Us  more  than  you  deserve : 

But,  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you. 

Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already 

\Exmnt  Lady  Anne^  Tressel,  and  Berkley. 

«  —  with  all  EXPEDIENT  daty.— ]  Expediiious.  See  vol.  vi. 
J»,416,  n.  7.  Malone. 

3  Imagine  I  hfive  said  farewell  already.]  Cibber,  who  altered 
King  Richard  111.  tor  the  stage,  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  ridiculousness  and  improbability  of  this  scenc^  that  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  make  IVessel  say: 

**  When  (tttore  ehionicles  shall  speak  of  this, 
•*  They  will  be  thought  romance,  not  history.'* 

Thus  also,  in  Twelfth-Night,  where  Fabian  observing  the  con* 
duct  of  Malvolio,  says  :  "if  this  were  played  upon  a  Stage  noWt 
X  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction." 

From  an  account  of  our  late  unsuccessful  embassy  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  we  learn,  indeed,  that  a  scene  of  equal  absurdity 
was  represented  in  a  theatre  at  Tien-sing  :  "  Une  of  the  dramas, 
particularly,  attracted  the  attentum  of  those  who  recollected 
scenes*  somewhat  similar,  upon  the  English  stage.  The  piece 
tepfesented  a  Emperor  of  China  and  his  Empress  living  in  su* 
preme  felicity,  when,  on  a  sudden,  his  subjects  revolt,  a  civil  war 
ensues,  battles  nre  fought,  and  at  last  the  arch-rebel,  who  was  a 
general  of  cavalry,  overcomes  his  sovereign,  kills  him  with  his 
own  hand,  and  routs  the  imperial  array.  The  captive  Empress 
then  appears  upon  the  sta^e  in  all  the  agonies  of  despair,  naturally 
resulting  from  the  loss  ul  her  husbaiid  and  of  her  dignity,  as  well 
ai  the  apprehension  Ibr  that  of  her  honour.  Wlulst  she  is  tearing 
her  hair*  and  rending  the  skies  with  her  complaints,  the  conqueror 
enten,  approaches  her  with  respect,  addresses  her  in  a  gentle 
tonct  aoothes  her  sorrows  with  his  compassion,  talks  of  love  and 
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Glo.  SiiSy'take  iq>lhe  corse  *. 

Gent.     '  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord  ? 

Glo.  No,  to  White-Friars;  there  attend  my 
cQiuing. 

[Exeunt  the  rest,  with  the  Corte» 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 
Was  eiper  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
ni  hsve  her, — but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband,  and  his  father. 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate  ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by ; 
With  God»  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against 
'  me. 

And  I  no  finends  to  bade  my  suit  urithal. 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks. 

And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  workl  to  nothing  !  ah  ! 
Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
£dward,  her  lord^  whom  I,  some  three  months 
since, 

Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury  ^  ? 
A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman,— 

Framed  hi  Ae pRM&gaHty  of  nalure^ 

» 

*  Folio  omits  this  sfieecli. 

adoration,  and  like  Richard  the  Third,  with  Lndy  Anne  in  Shak- 
spcare,  prevails,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  on  tlie  Chinese  Princess 
to  dry  up  her  tears,  to  forget  her  deceased  consort^  and  yield  to  a 
consoling'  wooer."    Ste  evens. 

*  — •  whom  I,  some  three  months  since, 
fHsbb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  T^wksbary  ?]  Here  we  iHi^ 
liie  exact  time  of  this  scene  asceitaiiicd,  namely,  Angwt  1471; 
King  Edward,  however,  is  in  the  second  Ad  inCradoced 
That  King  died  in  April  148S  ;  so  there  ii*  9Sk  inVeml  hetifwen 
this  and  the  next  Act  of  almost  twelve  years.  Clarence,  who  is 
reprPRpnted  in  the  preredinp:  scene  as  committed  to  the  Tower 
before  the  burial  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  in  ftict  not  confined  ncwr 
put  to  death  till  seven  years  afterwards,  March  1477-8.  Malonb. 

^  Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,]  i.  e.  when  nature 
was  in  a  prodigal  or  lavish  mood.  Warbuston. 
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Young,  vriiaat,  wise,  and,  no  doobt,  right  voysi^,f^ 

The  spacious  woiM  eannot  again  afTord : 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me. 

That  cropped  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince. 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  me«  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  mis-shapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier  ^, 

I  do  mislake  my  person  aU  this  wfaUe : 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot. 

Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man 

Ill  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass  ; 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors. 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body : 

I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  oosl. 

^     and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,]    Of  the  degree  of  royalty 

belnnf}^ing  to  Henry  thr  Sixth  there  con!d  l>e  no  doubt,  nor  ronld 
Richard  have  mentioned  it  with  any  such  hesitation  :  he  could  not 
indfied  very  properly  allow  him  royalty.  I  believe  we  should  reads 

"  and,  no  doubt,  right  loyal" 

That  is,  true  to  her  bed.  He  enumerates  the  rea&ons  for  which 
she  should  lore  him.  He  was^o«»gf,  mte,  and  vaUatUf  these 
weie  appaient  and  indisputsble  exc^Iendes.  He  then  mentions 
another  not  less  likely  to  endear  him  to  his  wife,  but  which  he  had 
less  opportunity,  of  knowing  with  certainty,  "and,  no  doubt,  right 
loyrrl."  Johnson, 

Richard  is  not  speaking  of  King  Henry,  but  of  Edward  his  son, 
whom  he  means  to  represent  us  f  ull  of  all  the  noble  properties  of 
a  king.     No  doubly  right  royal,  may,  however,  be  ironically 
spoken,  alluding  to  the  incontinence  of  Margaret,  his  mother. 

Stbbvbits* 

7  —  a  beggarlv  dbkibb,]  A  denier  la  Me  tw^ih  paH  ef  a 
JVvncft  sous,  and  appears  to  have  heen  the  usual  reouoit  of  a 
beggar.  So,  in  The  Cunning  Northeme  Beggar,  bL  I.  an  an- 
€ient  ballad : 

For  still  will  I  cry,  good  your  worship,  ^^oodsif, 
•*  Bestow  one  poor  denier,  .Sir,"  Steevens. 
• — a  MARVELLOUS  PKoPEE  man.]  Marvdloiis  is  here  used  ad* 
verbially.  Proper  in  old  language  was  hamdeome*  ft  occurs  perpe* 
tually  in  that  sense  ia  our  aaSior  aad  his  conteaipoiaries.  *MAi.om* 
vol..  XIX,  D 
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Bttt»  firat.  111  turn  yon* fellow  in  Us  grave* ; 
And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love.— 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass. 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass. 


SCENE  IIL 
The  Same.   A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord 

Gr£Y. 

Riv.  Have  patience,  madam :  there's  no  doubt^ 
his  migesty 
Will  soon  recover  hisr  accustomed  health. 

Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him 
worse : 

Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 
Q.  Elmz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of 
me? 

Grey.  No  other  harm>  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all 
harms. 

Grey.  The  heavens  have  blessed  you  with  a  goodly 

son. 

To  be  your  comforter,  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  cf  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Rir.  Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  protector  ? 

9  —  III  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  vraTe ;]  In  is  here  used  for 
f itfo.   Thitt,  in  Chapman's  version  oAhe  24*th  Iliad : 

**       ■  Mercuric  shall  guide 

«'  His  passage,  till  the  prince  be  neaie.  And  O^e  gone)  let 

him  ride  . 
**  Besolv'd,  ev'n  in  Achilles  tent."  ST£EVstrs. 
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Q.  Ei0a.  It  18  detennm'd,  not  conduded  yet' : 
But  80  it  must  be,  if  the  kin^  miacairy. 

Enter  Bvckinoham  and  Stanley. 

Grey.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and 
Stanley  ^ 

Buck*  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace  I 
SrAif.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have 
been! 

Q.  Eliz.  The  countess  Richmond  ^  good  my  lord 

of  Stanley, 

To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say — amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assured, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  X  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accused  on  true  report, . 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 

'  It  *m  determin'd,  not  CONCLUDED  yet  :]  Determind  signi- 
fies the  final  conclusion  of  the  will  :  concluded^  what  cannot  be 
altered  by  reason  of  some  act,  consequent  on  the  final  judgment. 

Warbukton, 

*  Hfire  come  the  lords  of  Baekinghani  and  Stanley.]  [Old 
co|Ke9— Dfr^y.]  This  is  a  blunder  of  inadvertence,  which  has 
run  through  the  whole  chain  of  impressions.  It  could  not  well 
be  original  in  Shakspeare,  who  was  most  minutely  intimate  mth 

his  history,  and  the  intermarringes  of  the  nobility.  The  person 
here  called  Derby ^  was  l  liomas  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Steward  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth's  household.  But  this  Thomas  Lord 
Stanley  was  not  created  Earl  of  Derby  till  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  accordingly,  afterwards,  in  the  fourth 
and  nfth  Aets  of  this  play,  before  the  battle  of  BoBworth»iield»  he 
18  every  where  called  Lord  Stanley.  This  sufficiently  justifies  Che 
change  I  have  made  in  his  title.  Theobald. 

3  The  countess  Richmond,]  Margaret,  daughter  to  John  Beau- 
fort, first  Dul<e  of  Somerset.  After  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  half-brother  to  King 
Henry  VI.  by  whom  she  had  only  one  son,  afterwards  King 
Henry  VII.  she  married  first  Sir  Henri/  IStaJ/brd,  uncle  to  Hum* 
phnsf  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Malonb* 

1)2 
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Q.  Elk.  Sanrym  libe  king  to-day,  my  lotd  of 

SjAy.  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I, 
Are  come  from  visiting^  his  majesty. 

Q.RLiz.  What  likelihood  (d  his  amradment^ 
lords  ? 

3mr.  Madam,  good  'hope;  his  graoe  speaks 
choeifuliy. 

Q.  Eljz.  God  grant  him  health !  Did  you  confer 

•with  him  ? 

Buck.  Ay,  madam  * :  he  desires  to  make  atone- 
ment 

Between  the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brotfaen. 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chambeitam ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  ^  to  his  royal  presence. 
Q.  Eljz.  *Wonki  aU  were  well  I-^-But  ihat  will 

never  be 

I  fear,  our  happine3s  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Glosteb^  Hastmngs,  and  Dorset* 

Glo,  They  do  me  wrong,  and  1  will  not  endure 

it:— 

Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  long, 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stem,  and  love  them  not  ? 
"Bif  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly. 
That  fill  his  eais  with  such  dissentious  nunonia. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair, 

Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 

^uck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy  % 

*  Quarto  1597,  Madam,  vce  did, 

4  — to  WAEN  tlwm— >]  i.  e.  to  nifmiioii.  So^  in  JoKos 
Csaar: 

**  They  mean  to  xiMm  us  at  Phiiippi  h^re.'*  Steevens. 
The  word  rmrn  is  still  used  in  that  sense  in  Scotland.  Bos  well, 
s  • —  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive^  and  eof^^ 
Dock  mth  FRVirca  iNxb  and  apMi  covrlesy,]   An  iipwtU* 
'^toi'of  mtifickl  numnen  acens  to  have  adbnled  our  ancient  fm^ts  • 
a  never  failing  topick  of  invective.   So,  in  A  tragical  Momme  ot 
Ihe  HaplcBse  Man*8  Ufe^  by  Cliurabyaiidt  im; 
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I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm. 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
By  sUken,  sly,  insinuating  Jaeks  ? 

Gttmr.  To  whom  in  aii  thb  preseiiee  speaks  your 
grace? 

Glo.  To  thee,  thad  hast  nor  honesty,  nor  grace* 

When  have  Pinjur'd  thee?  when  done  thee  wrong?— 
Or  thee  ? — or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  faetion  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !  His  royal  grace, — 
Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  mah  l^- 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathkig-while, 
But  yiM  mist  trouble  him  wich  lewd  complainlB^ 
Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Oloeter,  you  miMafce  th» 
matter  : 

The  king,  of  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else  ; 
Aiming,  beiike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself. 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself. 
Makes  him  to  send ;  that  thefeby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  Hl-wUl  ^  and  so  remove  it. 

**  We  make  a  legge,  and  kisse  the  hand  withaTl, 
**  (A  French  deiiice,  navsurea  Spanish  tricke) 
**  And  speake  m  print,  and  say  loe  at  your  call 
*•  1  will  retnaine  your  owne  both  dead  and  quicke. 
*•  A  courtier  so  can  give  a  iobbe  a  licke. 
And  dress  a  dolt  in  motley  for  a  while, 
"  And  so  in  sleeue  at  Billy  woodcocke  «intle«*'  SraBvaifa. 
^  ^with  LI  WD  ocnBplaiBto.]   Lend,  in  the  present  instance, 
signifies  rude^  ignorant^  from  the  Ari^lo-Saxon  Laetoede,  a  Lmk. 
Chmcer  often  uses  the  word  lemd,  both  for  a  laick  and  an  ignorant 
person    See  Ruddiman's  Glossary  to  Gawb  Doaglas's  tiaasla* 
tion  of  the  iEneid.  Steevens. 

7  —  of  your  ill-wUl,  &c«j  This  line  k  restored  from  the  first 
edition-  Pope. 

Bv  the  iirst  edition  Mr.  Pope,  as  appears  from  his  Table  of 
E^ttMBs,  meaiis  the  qasorlo  of  1^96.  But  that,  as  well  sa  the 
qoailo  iM7»  and  the  subsequent  qaarles,  lesd'-^-and  to  lemm. 
jlM  OMendation^  was  SNide  by  Mr.  Sleevens.  The  IbUo  has  onl^ 
'  ^*  Makes  him  to  send,  that  be  may  fesm  thefrowwl— .** 
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Glo,  I  cannot  tell ; — The  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
That  wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman  \ 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  Elmz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning, 
brother  Gloster; 
Yon  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  Mends ; 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you  1 

Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  we  have  need 

of  you  : 

Our  brother  is  imprisoned  by  your  means. 
Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;  while  many  fisur  promotkms  * 
Are  daily  given,  to  enoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble. 

Q.  El  17.  By  Him,  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful 
height 

Trom  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd, 
.1  nevei^id  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 

.My  lord,  you  do  me  bhameful  injury. 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo,  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  cause 
Of  my  lord  Hastings*  late  imprisonment. 

*  So  quarto  1597 »  folio,  tohile  great  promotiom. 

Here  clearly  a  line  was  omitted:  y  et  had  there  been  no  quarto 
copy,  it  would  have  been  thought  hardy  to  supply  the  omission : 
but  of  all  the  errors  of  the  press  omission  is  the  most  frequent ; 
and  it  is  a  |p«at  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  lacuna  exist  only 

in  the  imagination  of  editors  and  commentators.  Malokb. 

9  — M  AY  prey — ]  The  quartos  1597  and  1598,  and  the  folio, 
read — make  prey.  The  correction,  which  all  the  modem  editors 
have  adopted,  is  taken  from  the  quarto  1602.  Malone. 

*  Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman,]  This  proverbial  ex- 
pression at  once  demonstrates  the  origin  of  the  term  Jack  so  often 
used  by  Shakspeaie.  It  means  one  of  the  very  lowest  dM  of 
people,  among  whom  this  name  is  of  the  most  common  and  ftmi- 
tiar  Icind.  Doves. 
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Rir.  She  may,  my  lord ;  for 

Glo.  She  may,  lord  Rivers  ? — ^why»  who  knows 

not  so  ? 

She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  den3riiig  that : 
She  may  help  vou  to  many  fair  preferments  j 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein. 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 
What  may  she  not  ?  She  may» — bj,  many,  may 
she,— 

U/r.  What,  marry,  may  she  ? 

Gjlo,  What,  marry,  may  she  ?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too  : 
I  wis,  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  Eliz^  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long 
home 

Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scoffi ; 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  hb  majesty. 
Of  those  gross  taunts  I  often  have  endured* 

I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid. 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition- 
To  be  thus  taunted,  scorn'd,  and  baited  at  * : 
SmaU  joy  have  I  in  being  England  s  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Marcirbt^  behind, 

Q.  Mm,  And  lessen*d  be  that  small,  God,  I  be- 
seech thee ! 

Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo,  What?  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the 
king  ? 

Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said* 
I  will  avouch,  in  presence  of  the  king  : 

t  So  quarto  1597 ;  folio.  To  he  so  hatted,  scorn' and  ^ofmedai* 

*  Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said  — ]  Thi» 
verse  I  have  restored  from  the  old  quartos.  Theobald. 

Here  we  have  another  proof  of  a  line  being  passed  over  by  the 
transcriber,  or  the  compositor  at  the  press,  when  the  first  folio  was 
printed^  for  the  suliseqiieiit  line  is  not  sense  without  this. 

Malonb, 
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I  dare  adventure  He  be  seat  ta  the  Tower  ^. 
Us  lime  to  speak,  my  pains  ^  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.  Out,  devil* !  I  remember  them  too  well: 
Thou  kiirdst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband 
king, 

I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  fnends ; 

To  royalize  ^  hb  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own. 

Q.  Mah,  Yea,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,  or 

thine. 

Glo.  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband 
Grey, 

Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster  ;— 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you :— Was  not  your  hminaid 

In  Margaret's  battle^  at  Saint  Albans  slain  ? 
LfCt  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 

3  I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower.]    Perhaps  our  au- 
thor elliptically  omitted  the  first — to  in  this  line.    So,  in  p.  48: 
"  To  help  thee  curse,"  &c.  i.  e.  to  (jurse. 

See  also  p.  29,  n.  8.  Steevens. 

^  —  my  pains  — ]    My  labours ;  my  toils.  Johnson. 

'  OoT,  devil !]   Mr.  Lambe  obsertes,  io  bis  notes  on  the  an- 
cient metrical  history  of  The  Battle  of  Floddon  Fields  thfit  oa^  is 
an  interjection  of  abhorrence  or  contempt,  most  frequent  in  the  . 
mouths,  of  the  common  people  of  the  north.   It  obcurs  again  in 

**  out  on  ye,  owls!"  Steevens. 

<$  —  royalize  — ]   i.  e.to  make  royal.   So,  in  Claudius  Tibe^ 
rius  Nero,  1 607  : 

**  Who  means  to-morrow  for  to  royalize 
The  triumphs,"  &c.  Stsbtbms. 
7  —  Was  not  your  husband 
In  Mai]^ret's  battle,  Stc]    It  is  said  in  Hemy  VL  <haC  he 
died  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York,  Johnson. 

The  accownt  here  given  is  the  true  one.    See  this  inconsistency 
accounted  for  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  454,  n  3,  and  in  the  Di^Seftatlonid; 
the  end  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Malonb. 
Margaret's  baltle  is— Margaret's  army.  Rxtson. 
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What  yon  have  bem  ere  now,  wb4  what  jott  are; 

Withal,  wh&t  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  M^R,  A  murderous  villain,  and  so  still  thou  art. 

^r/  o.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  Warwick^ 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — Which  iesu  pardon  I— ^ 

Q.  Mah.  Whioh  God  revenge ! 

Glo*  To  fight  on  EdwardV  party,  for  the 
And,  for  hb  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  iiiew*d  np : 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward 
Or  Edward  s  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine ; 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  AL^/i.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave 
this  world, 

Thou  cacodasmon !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Rir.  My  loi*d  of  Gloster,  m  those  husy  days. 
Which  here  you  urge,  to  prove  us  enemies, 

We  follow  d  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king^ ; 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  kine^. 

Glo,  If  I  should  be  ? — -I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar : 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof! 

Q.  Eljz*  As  IttUe  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
Yon  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  comitty*s  king ; 
As  Mttle  joy  yod  may  suppose  in  me. 
That  I  enjoy,  beins^  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  M.^n.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof  ; 
Fat  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 

Sob  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I. : 

What  may  the  kiiig*»  wMe  iaHk  rmth  onto  f  " 

•  —  oar  LAWFUL  king  ;]  So  the  quartos  1597,  1598,  and  the 
aubseqnent  qimrtns.    The  folio  hn^ — sovrrp?<^n  king. 

In  this  play  the  variations  between  the  original  copy  in  quarto, 
and  the  folio,  ure  more  numerous  than,  I  believe,  in  any  other 
of  our  author's  pieces.  The  alterations,  it  is  highly  probable, 
Wtm  mwAt,  not  by  Shakspeare,  fafut  by  the  players,  many  of  IhM 
Mng  very  injudidoiis.  The  text  has  been  formed  o«t  of  the  tuv 
copies,  the  folio,  and  the  eaflv  quarto;  froth  wbieh  Ihe  |»reeedfaq; 
editors  have  in  eveiy  scene  selected  taeh  readings  as  appeared  to 
them  fit  t6  be  adopted.  To  enamerate  every  variation  between 
the  iii|iM  iiiidd  encumber  the  page  with  little  tiae.  Malonx. 
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I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient.—  [Advancing. 
Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates '» that  fell  out 

In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me  ? 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects ; 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels  ?— 
Ah,  gentle  villain  \  do  not  turn  away ! 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch»  what  mak*8t  thou  in 
my  sight  ^^ 

Q.  Mar,  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  manr'd ; 

9  Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  &c.]  This  scene  of  Mar- 
garet's imprecations  is  fine  and  artful.  She  prepares  the  audi- 
ence, like  another  Cassandra,  for  the  following  trni^ic  revolutions, 

W'AivBUaTON. 

Surely,  the  merits  of  this  scene  are  insufficient  to  excuse  its 
improbability.  Margaret  bullying  the  court  of  Enghmd  in  the 
loyal  palace,  is  a  circumstance  as  dsuid  as  the  courtship  of  Gloster 
In  a  piiblick  street.  Stbbtbns. 

'  —  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me :]  To  jMit^  b  to  pillage. 
So«  in  The  Martyred  Soldier,  hy  Shirley,  1638  : 

"  He  has  no^piU*d  the  rich,  nor  flay'd  the  poor." 

Steevens. 

To  pill  is  literally  to  take  off  the  outside  or  rind.    Thus  they 
say  in  Devonshire,  to        an  apple,  rather  than  pare  it;  aud 
Shirley  uses  the  word  precisely  in  this  sense.  Henley. 
*  Ah,  GBNTLB  inllain,]   We  should  read : 

"  u  ngentle  inllain— Warbu  bto w. 

The  meaning  of  getUie  is  not,  as  the  commentator  imagines^ 
tender  or  courteous^  but  high-born.  An  opposition  is  meant  be- 
tween that  and  villain,  which  means  at  once  a  wicked  and  a/ot»- 
born  voretch .    So  before  : 

"  Since  every  Jack  is  made  a  gentleman^ 
**  There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack."  Johnson. 
Gentle  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  in  its  oommon  aocepCation^ 
bat  to  be  used  ironically.  M.  Masow . 

s     what  mak'st  thon  in  my  sight  ?]    An  obsolete  expression 
for — ^what  dott  thou  in  my  sight.    So,  in  Othello ; 
"  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ?  *' 
Margaret  in  her  answer  takes  the  word  in  its  ordinary  accepta* 
tion.    M  a  LONE. 

So  does  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It : 
"  Now,  sir,  what  make  you  here  ?— 
Nothing  2  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing.*' . 

Stutivs* 
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That  win  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished,  on  pain  of  death*? 
Q.  ALiR.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  banish- 
ment, 

Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  ow'st  to  me,— 
And  thou,  a  kmgdom ; — all  of  ym^  aDe^ance : 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours ; 

And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp,  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  niy  noble  father  laid  on  thee, — 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with 
paper. 

And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav*st  the  duke  a  clout, 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland 

His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee  ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  hloody  deed*. 

Q.  Eliz.  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent  ^. 

Hast^  O,  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe. 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  was  heard  of* 

♦  Wert  thou  not  banished,  on  pain  of  death  ?]  Margaret  fled 
into  France  after  the  battle  of  Hexham  in  and  Edward 

soon  afterwards  issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  any  of  hls 
subjects  firom  uifing  her  to  retarn,  or  harbouring  her,  should  she 
attempt  to  revisit  England.  She  remained  abroad  till  the  l^th 
of  April,  14«71,  when  she  landed  at  Weymouth.  After  the  batde 
of  Tewksbury;  in  May,  1471,  she  was  confined  in  the  Tower, 
where  she  continued  a  prisoner  till  1475,  when  she  was  ransomed 
by  her  fether  Regnier,  and  removed  to  France,  where  she  died  in 
1482.  The  present  scene  is  in  1477-8.  So  that  her  introduction 
in  the  present  scene  is  a  mere  poetical  fiction.  Malone. 

5  -»hath  PLAGU  D  thv  bloody  deed.]    So,  in  King  John  : 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin,'* 

To  plague^  in  ancient  language,  is  to  punish.  Hence  the 
scriptural  term—"  the  plagues  of  £g]fpt.*'    Ste  e  v  f.  n  s . 

^  So  just  is  God»  to  right  the  innocent.}  So»  in  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  1602: 

'*  How  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent  I  "  Ritson. 
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MiF.  Tyrants  tbeimeives         wbea  it  i$m  we^ 
ported. 

DMf  •  No  IM»  but  prophesied  tevenge  for  it.< 
Buck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to 

see  it ' . 

Q.  j\Lni.  What  I  were  you  snarling  «U,  before  I 

came, 

Ready  to  cSafcch  each  other  by  the  throat. 

And  turn  you  aU  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 

Did  York  s  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaireii» 

ThfSt  Heiiry*s  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death. 

Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment^ 
Could  all  but  answer  for  tliat  peevish  brat  ^  ? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ? — 
Why,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  qukk 

curses  i  ■  ' 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king  ^, 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  hha  a  kiagt 
Edward,  thy  scMi,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  my  son,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth,  by  like  untimely  violence  I 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 
Long  may  St  thou  live,  to  wail  thy  children's  loss; 

'  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  spp  It  ]  AUuding  ta 
a  scene  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  vol.  xviu,  p.  401  : 

"  What,  weeping  ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland  ?  " 

Steevens. 

'  Coold  all  BUT  antwer  for  that  peevish  brat?]  Tbia  k  tba 
T|w^iy  of  all  the  editHNM*  yet  I  bave  no  doubt  but  wo  ooghi  to 

**  Could  all  not  answer  for  that  peevish  brat  ?  ** 

The  sense  seom??  to  require  thi<?  amendment;  and  there  arc 
no  words  so  trequeotly  mistaken  lor  each  other  as  not  and  Imf. 

M,  Mason. 

But  is  Oft/j^'*  Could  nothing  less  answer  for  the  death  of 
tbflit  brtii  than  lh«  demh  of  my  Henrv  and  Edward?  '*  Malokx. 
9— bysnrfeitdieyoarlfing,]   Allading  to  bis  Ivouirioua  fifeir 
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And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  min^;! 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death; 
And,  alker  many  lengthened  hours  of  griet. 
Die  neither  mother*  wife,  nor  England's  queen ! 
Riven,  and  I^oiset,  you  were  standears  by,*-^ 
And  so  Mraflt  thou,  lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 
Was  stahb'd  with  bloody  daggers ;  God,  t  pray  him. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age, 
Sut  by  some  iinlook'd  accident  cut  oflf! 

Gzo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  witbejr'd 
hag. 

Q.  ALiR.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  forthou 
shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store. 

Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee^  the  troubler  of  the  poor  wcnrld's  peace  ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be<-gnaw  thy  soul  I 
Thy  friends  suspect  foT'traitors  while  thou  liv^st, 
And  talce  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  fnends ! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  ! 
Thou  elvish-mark'd  \  abortive,  rooting  bog  ^  I 

<  —  elvbh-MABK*j9 J  The  oommon  jwople  in  Scotland  (as  I 
learn  ftom  Kell/a.Prombs,)  have  still  an  aversion  to  those  who 
have  any  natural  defect  or  redundancy,  |0  thinking  thw  mark'd 
out  for  mischief.  Steevens. 

*  —  rooting  hog!]  The  expression  is  fine,  alluding  (in  memory 
of  her  young  son)  to  the  ravage  vvliich  hogs  make,  with  the  finest 
floweis,  in  gardens ;  and  intimating  that  Elizabeth  was  to  expect 
»1D olber ttMUMneat  fiir  Iter  ms.  wAaBoaTOV. 

.  She  calls  him  h/Bg,  as  an  appellation  more  contemptuous  tliati 
jMr,  as  he  isralaewhere  teraied  from  his  aasigOB  armorial. 

Johnson. 

In  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  is  the  following  Complaint,  ^ 
CoUingboumet  nho  wu  cruelfy  executed  Jor  mal^tj^  ji  rimti 
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Thou  that  wast  seaFd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature  ^,  and  the  son  of  hell ! 

««  For  where  I  meant  the  king  by  name  of  hog, 
**  I  only  alluded  to  his  badge  the  bore; 
To  Lovei  s  name  I  addcti  more,— Our  dog; 
Because  most  dogs  have  borne  thai  name  of  yore. 
These  metaphoiB  I  ns'd  with  other  more. 
As  cat  and  rat.  the  half-names  of  the  rest, 
•«  To  hide  the  sense  that  they  so  wrongly  wrest." 
That  Low!  was  once  the  common  name  of  a  dog  may  be  like- 
wbe  known  from  n  passage  ia  The  Historic  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 

an  interlude,  156S  •        ,  v 

«*  Then  come  on  at  once,  take  my  quiver  and  my  bowe; 
**  Fette  lovell  my  kounde,  and  my  home  to  blowe*" 
The  rhyme  for  which  Collingboume  suffered  was : 
A  cat,  a  rat,  and  Lovell  the  dog, 
*•  Rule  all  England  under  a  hog.**  Stbsybws. 
The  Thyme  of  Collingboume  is  thus  preserved  in  Heywood'a 
History  of  Edward  IV.  Part  II. : 

**  The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovell  our  dog 
"  Doe  rnle  all  England  under  a  hog. 
"  The  crooke  backt  boore  the  way  hath  found 
**  To  root  our  roses  from  our  ground. 
"  Both  flower  and  bud  will  he  confound, 
"  Till  king  of  beasts  the  swine  be  crown'd : 
•«  And  then  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  rat, 
"  ^all  in  his  trough  feed  and  be  fat.'* 
The  propriety  of  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  notwithstanding  what 
Dr  Johnson  hath  subjoined,  is  fully  confirmed  by  this  satire. 

Henley. 

The  persons  levelled  at  by  this  rhyme  were  the  King.  Catesby, 
Ratclitf.  and  Lovel,  as  appears  in  The  Complaint  of  CoUing- 

"  Catesbye  was  one  whom  I  called  a  cat, 
"  A  ciaftie  lawyer  catching  all  he  could ; 

The  second  Ratcliffe,  whom  I  named  a  rat, 
*•  A  cruel  beast  to  gnaw  on  whom  he  should  • 
"  Lord  Lovel  barkt  and  byt  whom  Richard  would, 
*•  Whom  I  therefore  did  rightly  terme  our  dog, 
«*  Wherewith  to  ryrae  I  cald  the  king  a  hog."  Malone. 
3  The  slave  of  nature,]    The  expression  is  strong  and  noble, 
and  alludes  to  the  ancient  custom  of  masters  branding  their  pro- 
fligate slaves  ;  by  which  it  is  bsinuatedthat  bis  nus^shapen  pw- 
son  was  the  maik  that  nature  had  set  upon  bim  to  stigmatize  his 
illconditions.  Shakspeare  expresses  the  same  thought  in  The 
Comedy  of  Emns: 
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Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father  s  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honour  *  I  thou  detested 

Glo,  Margaret. 

Q.  Mm.         Richard ! 

Glo.  Ha  ? 

Q.  Mdn.  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.  I  cry  thee  mercy  then ;  for  I  did  think. 
That  thou  had'st  calld  me  all  these  hitter  names. 

Q.  M^H,  Why,  so  I  did;  but  look 'd  for  no  reply. 
O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Glo.  'Tis  done  by  me ;  and  ends  in — Margaret. 

Q.  Eliz.  Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  cunie 
against  yourself. 

Q.  MjiR.  Poor  painted  queen^  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune  * ; 

•*  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  &c. 
**  Stigmatized  in  making — 
But  SB  the  speaker  rises  in  her  resentment,  she  expresses  this 
contemptuous  thought  much  more  openly,  and  condemns  him  to 
a  stIU  worse  state  of  slavery : 

"  Sin,  death,  and  hell»  hare  set  their  marJcs  on  him." 
Only,  in  the  first  line,  her  mention  of  his  moral  condition  in- 
sinuates her  reflections  on  his  deformity :  and,  in  the  last,  her 
mention  of  his  deformity  insinuates  her  retiections  on  his  moral 
condition :  And  thus  he  has  taught  her  to  scold  in  all  the  elegance 
uf  hgure.  Wakbu&ton. 

Part  of  Dr.  Wai!nirton*s  note  is  confirm'd  hy  a  line  io  our  au- 
thor's Rape  of  Luereee^  from  which  it  appears  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  mariitng  slaves : 

Worse  than  a  davUh  twjpe*  or  birth-hoards  blot.*' 

Malone. 

*  Thou  KAo  of  honour !  &c.]  This  word  of  contempt  is  used 
again  in  Timon : 

*'  If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag^ 
"  Must  be  the  subject.'* 
Again,  in  this  play : 

These  over-weening  ragt  of  France.**  Stbbvsvs* 
s  ^  iottrish  of  my  fortune !]   This  expression  is  likewise  used 
l)j  Massinger  in  The  Great  Diike  of  Florence : 
>i      I  allow  these 

ABjhurithingt  ^JbrtuneJ"  STHsyaNi. 
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* 

Why  ft9¥tf^  «hM!Si^^  tiMM;  butlM  «|M«r^ 
Whose  deadly  !«)peli  enamtfetji  thae  about  ?  ' 

Fool,  fool !  tlK>u  whet  St  a  knife  to  hill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come,  that  thou  shall  wish  for  pae 
To  help  thee  curse  thip  poisnous  bupcb-Jbt^ck'd 
toad. 

,H4W^  Falae-boding  woman,  end  thy  fic^tick 
ourse^ 

XMtk  to4liy  ham,  thou  move  oar  patieaee. , 
Q.  A£tf«.  Foul  shame  upon  you !  you  liave  all 

naov  d  mine, 

■ 

*  —  bottled  spider,]  A  spider  is  called  bottled,  because,  like 
other  insects,  he  has  a  middle  slender,  and  a  bellv  protuberant, 
J|icliard'« fQrra  and  venom,  made  her  iiken  him  to  a  spider. 

Johnson". 

A  critick^  who  styles  himself  "  Robert  Heron,  Esquire,'* 
(though  his  title  to  Esquirethip  va  but  ill  supported  by  his  lan- 
guage, puppy,  booby,  wiie-acie,**  &c.  Mog  the  usual  distinc- 
tiODS  he  bestows  OQ  anthois  who  are  not  his  fiavourites,)  very 
lively  assures  us  that  bottled  spider  is  evidently  a  spider  kept 
.10  a  bottle  long  fasting,  and  of  consequence  the  more  spiteful  and 
venomous."  May  one  nsk  if  the  infuriation  of  our  Esquire  ori- 
ginates from  a  similar  cause?  Hath  he  newly  escaped,  like  As- 
modeo,  from  the  phial  of  some  Highland  sorcerer,  under  whose 
discipline  he  had  experienced  the  provocations  of  lenten  impii.son' 
Dient  ? — Mrs.  Raffiald  disserts  on  bottled  gooseberries,  and  George 
iFalkener  wns  us  against  battled  dkUdren  g  but  it  wa»  rasetied 
for  our  Esquire  (every  one  knows  who  our  Esquire  is)  to  discover 
rthat  spideia»  like  ale,  grow  brisker  from  being  bottled,  and  derive 
additiooal  ^mmi  from  being  atarved.— It  would  be  tbe  inienMt  of 

even,'  writer  to  wish  for  an  opponent  like  the  Esquire  Heron,  did 
not  the  general  credit  of  letters  oppose  the  production  of  such  an- 
other critick. — So  far  I  am  from  wishing  the  lucubrations  of  our 
Esquire  to  be  foi  gotten,  that  I  counsel  thee,  gentle  reader,  (and 
especially,  provided  tiiou  art  a  hypochondriac  J  to  peruse,  and  (if 

ihoa  canst)  to  le-penise  then,  and  Anally  to  thank  me  as  thy  pnr* 
veyor  of  a  laugh.— Every  man  should  court  a  fresh  onset  from  an 
adveisaiy,  who,  in  the  act  of  ridiculing  otheo,  eaposca  hlaMielf  to 

yet  more  obvious  ridicule.  Stbbvbns. 

A  bottled  spider  is  a  large,  bloated^  glossy  spider  .*  supposed  to 
contain  venom  proportionate  to  its  aise.  The  ex|)fesBion  oonim 
again  in  Act  IV, : 

That  bottkd  spider,  %hat  foul  huBch*badc'd  toad;*  Ritsov* 
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Rir.  Were  you  well  seiVd,  you  would  taught 
your  duty. 

Q.  M^R.  To  serve  me  weU,  you  all  should  do  me 
duty, 

Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects: 
O,  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 

DoA.  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatick. 

Q.  M^B.  Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current ' : 

that  your  young  nobility  could  judge. 
What  'twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  stand  high,  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them ; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Glo.  Good  counsel,  marry ; — learn  it,  learn  it, 
marquis. 

Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Ay,  and  m  uch  more :  But  I  was  bom  so  high. 
Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedar  s  top. 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q.  Mah.  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade ; — alas ! 
alas  !— 

Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death  * ; 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery *s  nest  ^ ' 

7  Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current :]  Thomas 
Grey  was  created  Marquis  of  Dorset,  A.  D.  l^TG.  Pisrcy. 
Tiie  present  scene,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  in  1477-8. 

Malonb. 

•  Witness  my  son,  SccJ  Her  distress  cannot  prevent  her  quib- 
bling. It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  introduction  of  Marga- 
ret in  this  place,  is  against  all  historical  evidence.  She  was  ran- 
f?omed  and  sent  to  France  soon  alter  Tewksbury  fight,  and  ther^ 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  wretched  life.  Ritson, 

**  Witness  my  son.**  Thus  the  quarto  of  1598,  and  the  iolio. 
The  modern  editors,  after  the  quarto  of  1612,  which  is  full  of 
adoUemtions,  read^iin.  Malonb. 

^  Your  AiXAT  btttldeth  in  our  aiery's  nbst  :]    An  aieri/  is  a 
hawk's  or  an  eagle's  nest.   So,  in  Cti  eene'a  Card  of  Fapcy,  1608  : 
It  is  a  subtle  bird  that  breeds  among  the  oier^  of  hawks." 

YOL.XIX.  £ 
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O  God,  that  see'st  it,  do  not  suffer  it ; 

As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so ! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 
Q.  M^R.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me  ; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butchered. 
My  charity  k  outrage,  life  my  shame,— 
And  in  my  shame  still  Uve  my  somw^s  rage! 
.  Buck*  Hai?0  done,  ham  done* 
.  Q.  Mm.  O  princely  Buckingham,  I  kiss*  thy 
hand. 

In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee: 
Now  fair  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  house  ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air* 

Q.  M#Ji*  rU  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 
O  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and,  when  he  bites^ 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell  \  have  set  their  marks  on  him  ; 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

*  Quarto  1597,  /  will  kiss. 

Again,  in  Hey  wood's  R4ipe  of  Lucrece,  IG'SO  : 

**  His  high-built  aieri/  shall  be  drown  d  in  blood.*' 
Again,  in  Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour : 

**  One  aiert/,  with  proportion,  iie'«r  ifisdoses 
The  eagle  and  the  wren.**  Stbbtbhs. 
*  Sin,  death,  and  hell,]   Possibly  MiHon  took  from  hence  the 
hint  of  his  famous  allegory.  Blackstonb. 

Milton  might  as  probably  catch  the  hint  from  the  followin^r  pas- 
sage in  Latimer's  Sermons,  1584,  fol.  79 1  "  Here  came  mdeath  and 
hell,  sinne  toas  their  mother.  Therefore  they  must  have  such  ani- 
mate as  their  mother  sinne  would  geue  them."    Holt  White. 

As  we  know  that  Milton  was  a  cUligent  tender  of  Shakspeare^ 
surely  Sir  WHliMn  Blackstoae's  suggertion  is  the  most  probable. 

Malomb, 
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BvcK.  NoOiagtbat  I  mpeet*  nqr  gradoui  loid. 
Q.  l£d««  What,  doit  tKou  aoont  me  for  my 
gentle  oomwel  ? 

And  sooth  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day. 
When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow; 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  propheteiii3«— 
live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  hb  hate. 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's* !  [Ejeit. 
ILtar.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her 
curses* 

Rir,  And  so  doth  mine ;  I  muse,  why  she's  at 

libe^•ty^ 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  God's  holy  mother; 
She  hath  had  too  much  wTong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof  that  I  have  dQue  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 
I  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good. 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Many,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  weU  repaid ; 
He  is  fra^k'd  up  to  fatting  for  bis  pains  ^  ;— 

*  Jjive  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  yours,  and  ill  of  vou  to  God*s !]    It  is  evident 
Ifom  the  eondvct  of  Shakapem,  that  the  house  of  Tudor  retained 

all  their  Lancastrian  prejudices,  even  in  the  reig^  of  Queen 
Elisabeth.  In  his  play  of  Richard  the  Third*  he  seems  to  deduce 
the  woes  of  the  house  of  York  from  the  curses  which  Queen 
Margaret  had  vented  against  them ;  and  he  could  not  give  that 
weight  to  her  curses,  without  suj^posing  a  right  in  her  to  utter 
them.  Walfole. 

>  «—  I  MU8B,  WHY  she's  at  liberty.]  Thus  the  foUo.  The 
<|uarto  reads : 

"        I  MMbr  she's  at  liberty.'*  Sthbvens. 

4  (le  is  FBANK*D  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains  ;]  A fimnk  is  an  old 
English  word  for  a  hog-sty.  'Tis  possible  he  uses  this  metaphor 
to  Clarence^  in  allusion  to  the  crest  of  the  family  of  York,  which 
was  a  hoar.  Whereto  relate  thotie  famous  old  verses  on 
Richard  III. : 

*'  The  cat,  the  rat»  and  Lovel  the  dog» 
Rule  all  England  under  a  iiy/' 

Havsas  the  same  metaphor  in  the  last  scena  of  Act  IV.  Pora. 

±9. 
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God  ptvdon  them  tiSBt  are  the  cause  of  it ! 
Sir.  A  vfatuous  and  a  chfistian-like  condusiffliy 

To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us '', 

Glo,  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advised ; 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  h^d  curs'd  myself.  [Aside* 

Enter  Catbsby. 

Cates,  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you,— 
And  for  your  grace, — and  you,  my  noble  lords. 
Q.  Eljz.  Catesby,  I  come: — ^Lords,  will  you  go 
with  me  ? 

RiF^  Madam,  we  will  attend  your  ^ace. 

\Eweunt  all  out  Gzostbb. 
Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to-brawL 

The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence, — whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darkness,— 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham ; 
And  tell  them — 'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies. 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  Iwotber. 

A  frank  was  not  a  common  ^og-stye,  but  the  pen  in  which  those 
hogs  were  confined  of  whom  drawn  was  to  be  made.  Steevens. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  King  Henry  IV. 
a Jrank  should  «tt:m  to  mean  a  pen  in  which  anu  hog  is  Jatted. 
**  DoM  the  eld  boar  feed  in  the  frank  Sq  abo,  as  Mr. 
Bowie  ebaerves  to  m%  in  Holinihed^a  Description  of  Britaine» 
b.  iii.  p.  1096  :  The  husbandnen  and  fanners  never  Jraunke 
them  above  three  or  four  months,  in  which  time  he  is  dyeted  with 
otes  and  peam,  and  lodged  on  the  bare  phmcbes  of  an  uneasie 
coate." 

•*  He  feeds  like  a  boar  in  &  franks**  as  the  same  gentleman  ob- 
serves, is  one  of  Hay's  proverbial  sentences.  Malone. 

Mr.  Bowie's  chief  instance  will  sufficiently  countenance  my  as- 
sertion i  for  what  hogs,  except  those  designed  for  Sraun^  are 
ever  purposely  lodged  on  the  ^arepiandket  of  an  uneasie  eoate9  ** 

StB  EVENS. 

5  —  done  SCATH  to  us.]  Scath  is  harmf  mUchie/',  So,  in 
SoUman  and  Perseda : 

Whom  now  that  paltry  island  keeps  from  scath,*' 

Again: 

Millions  of  men  opprest  iratli  tain  and  jatfA.** 

•  Stbbtbns. 
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Now  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vauti;han,  Grey  : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scripture. 
Tell  them — that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil: 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  stoFn  forth  of  holy  writ ; 
And  seem  a  8unt»  when  most  I  play  die  devil* 

Enter  T\m  Murderers. 

But  soft,  here  come  my  executioners. —  ' 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout  resolved  mates  ? 
Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  thing*  *  ? 

1  MuKD.  We  are,  my  lord;  and  come  to  have 
the  warrant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo,  Well  thought  upon,  I  have  it  here  about 
me :  {Gives  the  fVarrant* 

When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead  i 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and,  perhaps 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  Urn. " 

1  MvBB.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  wSi  not  stand  to 
prate, 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers ;  be  assur'd. 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 
Gjlo.  Your  eyes  drop  mili-stones,  when  fools'  eyes 
drop  tears^: 

*  Quarto  1597,  ihUdeed, 

6  — to  despatch  this  thing?]  Seagars  in  his  Legend  of 
Richard  tlie  Toird,  speaking  of  the  murder  oi  Glostei  b  oephewii, 
Budcfit  Mm  say : 

'*  WfaRt  though  he  refuted,  yet  be  wire  you  may, 
That  other  were  as  ready  to  take  in  band  that  ihmg,** 
The  coincidence  was,  I  believe,  merely  accidental.  Malonb. 

7  Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fools*  eyes  drop  tears :] 
This,  I  believe,  !r  a  proverbial  expression.  It  is  used  a^ainin  the 
tragedy  ot  Cbtsar  and  Pompey,  1607  : 

**  Men's  eyes  must  mul-^ones  drop,  when  fools  shed  tears." 

Stsbviks* 
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I  Uke  you^  Ms  ^-«-lteNtl  your  iHla^^ 

Go,  go,  despatch. 
1  MuRD,         We  will>  my  noble  lotA, 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE  IV. 
London.   A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Clarencm  and  BtuK&NBURY. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  f 
Clab^  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  nighty 
So  fidl  of  fearful  dreams,  of  sights'. 
That,  as  I  am  a  christian  faithiul  man  ^ 

1  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days; 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 
Bhak.  What  was  your  dream»  my  lord  ?  I  pray 

you,  tell  me  *. 
Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  Imken  from  the 
Tower -f» 

And  was  embarkMI:  to  cross  to  Bili^undy ' ; 

*  Quarto  1597,  What  xiaas  your  dream  f  I  long  to  bear^ouMit, 

t  Quarto  1597  omits  this  fine. 

X  Quarto  1597,  Methuu^id  I  was  embarked, 

*  So  full  of  fearful  4Maii»  of  iigly  sightsj  Thus  the  6019. 
The  quarto  1597: 

**  So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams.*'  Malons* 
9      faithful  man,]    Not  an  infide!.  Johnson. 

*  ^  to  Bur^ndy ;]  Clarence  was  desirous  to  assist  his  sister 
Margaret  against  the  FVench  king,  who  mvaded  her  jointtife- 
lands  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy^ 
nho  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Nancy,  in  Januarv  1476-7*  Isabd 
the  wife  of  Clarence  beine  then  dead,  (taken  on  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Duke  oi  Gloster,  as  it  has  been  conjectured,) 
he  wished  to  have  married  Mary  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but  the  match  was  opposed  by  Edward, 
who  hoped  to  have  obtained  her  for  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
KiffMs;  and  this  cireuiiistance  has  been  suggested  aa  the  pthicipal 
aause  of  the  breach  between  Edward  and  Chu«noe.  Mary  of 
Burgundy  however  chose  a  husbluid  for  heiaelf»  having  married 
in  Augttsi  1477»  MaainiiliaBy  son  of  the  Empmr  Ffederi^» 

Malomb.  ' 
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And,  m  nqr  oompaiiy,  my  brother  Gloster: 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 

Upon  thehatches;  thence  we  look*d  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  hea\y  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  liad  befairn  us.    As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methottght,  that  Gloster  stumbled ;  and,  in  falUng, 
Stniek  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  over-board. 
Into  die  tumblmg  biUows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ^  ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  ^  within  mine  eyes  1 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels^ 
All  scatter  d  in  the  bottom  of  the  aea* : 
Some  lay  in  dead  men>  skuTs ;  and,  in  thoee  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,)  reflecting  gems. 
That  woo  d  the  slimy  bottom  ^  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter  d  by. 
BiuM.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death. 


*  What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ?]    See  Mr, 
Warton's  note  on  Milton's  Lycidas,  t.  157*   Milton's  Poeodi, 
second  edit.  1791.  Steevens. 
3  What  sights  of  ugly  death  — ]   Thus  the  folio.   The  quarto 


4  Incitiimmestoiiefl.  uirvALtisD jewels—]  VmaheiiMhnfi 
used  for  wMiimtiU,  So,  in  Lovelace*s  Posthmiioiis  Poems,  1659$ 

*•        the  unvalev)*d  robe  she  wore, 
"  Made  Infinite  lay  lovers  to  adore."  Malom, 
Again^  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  fiist  Iliad: 

•*  —   to  buy, 

**  For  presents  of  unvalued  price,  his  daughter's  libertle.** 
Agiun,  in  the  15th  Iliad : 

**  Stall  shaking.  Joke's  utnoaktoed  shidd-^**  Srssms. 
«  That  woo*D  the  sUniy  bottom  «-]  By  seennbg  to  gaie  upoq 
it ;  or,  as  we  oow  say,  to      it.  Jobvsov. 


*  Quarto  1597  omits  this  Ibe. 
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To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep? 

Clm.  Methought  I  had ;  [and  often  did  I  strive 

To  3rield  the  ghost*:]  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul  ^  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air  ^ ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk  % 
Which  ahnost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

BiuK.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

CjLdB.  O^no^  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  I 
I  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  *  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  father-m-law,  renowned  Warwick  ; 
Who  cried  aloud,— ff^hat  scourge  for  jberjury 
Can  this  dark.momrchy  afford jdUe  Clarence  f 
And  so  he  vanishM :  Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood  ^ ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud, — 

*  Quarto  1597  omits  the  words  between  bndcets. 

•  Kbpt  in  my  soul  J   Thus  the  <^uarto.   The  folio — S7u;;i  in. 

Malonb. 

'  To  8BBK  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air ;]  Seek  is  the 
leading  of  the  quarto  1598  s  the  foljo  has  JSm3.  Malovb. 

**  —  empty,  vtut^  and  wand*ring  air ;]  Vad,  is  miife,  deftHaU 
"^vdstum  per  tiutfie*  Stbsybits. 

8  — within  my  panting  bulk,]  Bulk  is  often  used  by  Shak- 
speare  and  his  contempomries  for  bodj/.    So  again,  in  tiamlet  s 

**        it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  bis  bulk, 
**  And  end  his  being."  Malonb. 
Bouke  is  us^  for  the  trunk  of  the  body,  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Knighte*s  Tale,  8748 : 

"  The  clotered  Uood,  for  any  leche-craft» 
"  Corrumpeth,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylahJ* 
'Bouke  (i.  e.  bulk)  is  from  the  SajKOB  Imee,  l}«i<«r.  Stbstbhs. 
See  vol.  vii.  p.  261,  n.  1.  Boswell. 

9  —  GAiM  ferryman  — 3   The  folio  reads— mkt  ferryman . 

SXBBVSNS. 

■  —  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  to  blood ;]   Lee  has  transplanted  this  image  into 
his  Mithridates,  Act  iV.  Sc.  I,  s 
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Ckarence  is  come^—falsCi  Jketing,  pcrjurd  CIm* 
rence  ^ — 

That  stabb'd  me  in  the field  by  Texvksbury 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments  !  , 
With  that,  methought,  a  lec^on  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me  *  ^  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  ncnse» 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  aiter. 
Could  not  bdieve  but  that  I  was  in  hell; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream« 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  aifiighted  you; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks-j-,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O,  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  those  things— 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, — 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  me  !— 
O  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee  \ 
But  thau.wiit-be  avengfd  on  my  misdeeds^ 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 

*  Quarto  1597,  Enviroiid  me  about. 

t  Quarto  1597,  I  promise  you,  J  am  afraid* 

•*  I  slepl ;  but  oh,  a  dream  so  full  of  terror, 

•*  The  pale,  the  trembling'  midnight  nivisher 

"  Ne'er  saw,  when  cold  Lucretia  s  mourning  shadow 

His  amaiiw  drew,  and  lath*d  him  in  fait 
"  WStii  her  bright  ttefm.  MiM  iu  her  Uoodr  Stbbvbits. 
s  — FLBETiNo,  perftar^d  Chrenee,'}  Fkdiiig  it  the  tame  at 
ehangitig  sides,  Johvson. 

So,  in  Antony  and  rieopntra  ; 

now  the  Jieetmg  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine." 
Clarence  broke  his  oath  with  tiie  Earl  of  W^arwick,  and  joined 
the  army  of  fait  farother  King  Edmud  IV,  See  vol.  xviti.  p.  517. 

Stbbvivs. 

*  — a  legion  .of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  &c.]    Milton  seems  to  have  thought  on  this 

pa«?sage  where  he  is  describiTig  the  midnight  snflSemigB  of  OUT 
Saviour,  in  the  4-th  Book  of  Paradise  Regain'dj 
—  nor  yet  stay  d  the  terror  there, 

'*  Infernal  ghosts,  and  hellish  furies,  round 

**  Environ'd  thee,  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some  shrieked — /* 

STBBrBHS. 

4  O  Ckid!  if  m}^deepprmn,  &8.]   The  fonr  felfayiring  linet 
faave  been  added  since  the  first  edition.  Port. 
Th^  are  found  itt  (he  IblioiJbHtiiolin  the  qoa^    MALOip.  - 
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qrare  my  guiltless  wife*  imd  my  poor  diOdren I-^ 
I  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me  ^; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

BiuK.  I  will,  my  lord;  God  give  your  grace 
good  rest : — 

^Clmusnce  reposes  himself  on  a  Chair. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons  ^  and  reposing  houfs. 
Makes  the  night  mornings  and  the  noon-tide  night* 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  thrir  glories^ 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  tcril^; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares  ^: 

i  —  my  guiltlew  wife  J  Tlie  wife  of  Clarence  died  before 
he  was  apprehended  and  ooofined  in  the  Tower*  See  p*  54«  n»  1* 

Malon«. 

^  I  pray  thee«  gentle  keeper*  ficc.]  So  the  quarter  1597.  The 
folio  reads : 

"  Keeper,  I  pr'ythee,  sit  by  me  a  while.**  Malone. 

7  Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  &c.]  In  the  common  editions,  the 
Keeper  is  made  to  hold  the  dialogue  with  Clarence  t91  this  line* 
And  here  Brakenbury  enters,  pronouncing  these  woids :  which 
seem  to  me  a  reflection  naturally  resulting  from  the  foregoing 
conTeiaation,  and  therefore  continued  to  be  spoken  by  the  same 
person,  as  it  is  accordingly  in  the  first  edition.  Pope. 

The  confusion  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pope,  originated  in  the  folio, 
where  in  the  beginning  of  this  scene,  we  find — "  Enter  Clarence 
and  Keeper;"'  and  after  he  lias  spoken  this  line  •*  I  will,  my 
lord,"  &c.  we  have — "  Enter  Brakenbury,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.**  But  in  the  quarto  1597>  the  seenical  direetion  at  the 
bennning  of  this  scenes  is»  "  Enter  Clarence  and  BnAenhiryi  " 
ana  after  Clarence  reposes  himself,  and  Brakenhury  has  wished 
him  good  nighty  he  naturally  makes  the  observation—^  Sorrow 
breaks  seasons,"  &c.  The  keeper  and  Brakenbury,  who  was 
lieutenant  of  the  tower,  was  certainly  the  same  person.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  text,  which  is  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  oridnal  quarto,  1597,  iii  right.  Malonb. 

*  Pimces  hate  but  their  titks  for  theur  glories. 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil The  icst  Uae  may 
be  understood  in  tlus  sense,  "  The  glories  of  princes  are  aothing 
more  than  empty  titles :  '*  but  it  would  more  impress  the  purpose 
of  the  speaker,  and  correspond  better  with  the  following  lines»  if 
it  were  read : 

**  Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  troubles.*'  Johnson. 
9  —  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares :]    They  often  suffer 
real  miseries  for  imaginary  and  unnal  gratifications.  Johnsow* 
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So  that,  between  their  titles,  a&d  low  name» 
There's  nothiiig  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  Two  Murderers. 

1  MuRD,  Ho !  who's  here  ? 

Bbak*  What  would'st  thou,  fellow?  and  how 
cam  st  thou  hither  *  ? 

1  MuKD.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I 
came  hither  on  tny  legs. 

Brak.  What,  so  brief? 

2  MuRD.  O,  sir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief  than 

tedious : — 

Show  him  our  commission ;  talk  no  more  ^» 

[A  Paper  is  delivered  49  Brakmnbuby^  wha 
reitdsit. 

Brjk.  I  am,  in  this^  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  diike  of  Clarence  to  yonr  hands *• 

I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 

Because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning. 

Here  are  the  keys ; — there  sits  the  duke  asleep  : 

ni  to  the  king;  and  signify  to  himt 

That  thus  I  have  resign'd  my  char^  to  you. 

1  MuRD.  Yott  may,  sb$  -tis  a  point  of  wisdom; 
Fare  you  welL  \Emt  BRjuammr. 

9  JUheb.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  ? 

1  MuRD,  No;  he'll  say,  'twas  done  cowardly, 
when  he  wakes. 

2  MuRD.  When  he  wakes !  why,  fool,  he  shall 
never  wake  until  the  great  Judgment  day. 

*  Quarto  1597  omits  Ho!  toho*s  here?  and  gives  BmVen- 
bury'<;  speech  thus^  In  God's  name  wftat  are  you^  and  how  came 
tfQu  hither  f 

'  Let  hira  see  our  commission,  &c.]  Thus  the  second  folio. 
Other  copies,  with  measure  equally  ddTective^ 

Show  him  our  Gommi8ston»  tdk  no  more/'  Stbbtbss, 

*  Here  are  the  keys,  &c.]  So  the  qnartot*  1596.  The  iblio 
reads: 

"  There  lies  the  duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keya.*'  Malonb* 
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1  MukD.  Why,  then  hell  My,  we  gtabb'd  him 
sleeping. 

2  MuRD.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment, 
hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1  MuRj),  What?  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2  MuRn,  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant  for  it ; 
hut  to  be  damn'd  for  kiliiug  him,  from  the  which 
so  warrant  can  defend  me. 

1  MvRD.  I  thought,  thou  had  st  been  resolate. 

2  MvRD.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  MvHD.  Ill  back  to  the  duke  of  (Hoster,  and  tell 
him  so. 

2  MuRD,  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little :  I  hope, 
my  holy  humour  '  will  change  ;  it  was  wont  to  hold 
me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty. ' 

1  MuRD,  Mow  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

2  MuMtD.  Taith,  some  certain  dregs  of  consdeiioe 
are  yet  within  me* 

1  MuRD.  Rem^ber  our  reward,  when  the  deed  s 
done. 

2  MuRD.  Come,  he  dies;  I  had  forgot  the  re- 
W|u:d. 

1  MuRD.  Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2  MuRD.  In  the  duke  of  Gloster^s  purse* 

1  AfuRD.  So,  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  g^ye  us 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

2  MuRD.  'Tb  no  matter;  let  it  go ;  there's  few, 
or  none,  will  entertain  it. 

1  MvRD,  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

^  — my  HOLY  humour—]  Thus  the  early  quarto.  The  folio 
has»'*  VBkVkfotKumiAt  humour  of  mine,*'  for  which  the  nodem 
editors  have  tubstitnted  compamMMte,  uuneceBsurily.  PatsunuOe, 
though  not  80  ^ood  an  epithet  as  that  which  it  furnished  by  the 
quarto,  is  sufficiently  intelligible.    See  toI.  xv.  p.  256,  n.  4. 

The  jsecond  murderer's  next  speech  proves  that  holj/  w^s  the 
author's  word.  The  player  editors  probably  changed  it,  an  they 
did  many  others,  on  account  of  the  statute,  S  Jac.  I.  c,  21.  A 
little  lower,  they,  from  the  same  apjjrehension,  omitted  the  word 
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2  Mmu.  ni  not  meddle  with  it»  it  is  a  danger* 
ous  thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward ;  a  man  can<* 

not  steal,  but  it  accnseth  him ;  a  man  cannot  swear, 
but  it  checks  him  ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  neigh- 
.  bour*s  wife,  but  it  detects  him:  'Tis  a  blushing 
shame-faced  spirit,  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  ; 
it  fills  one  full  of  obstacles :  it  made  me  once  restiore 
a  pluse  of  gold,  that  by  chance  I  found ;  it  beggars 
any  man  that  keeps  it :  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns 
and  cities  for  a  dangerous  thing;  and  every  man, 
that  means  to  live  well,  endeavbuis  to  trust  to  him- 
self, and  live  without  it. 

1  MuRn.  'Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  MuRD,  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
.  him  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make 
thee»gh^ 

1  MuRD.  I  am  strong-framM%  he  cannot  prevail 
with  me. 

^  MuRD,  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow^  that  respects 
his  reputation.    Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work  *  ? 

*  Quarto  1597*  to  thu  geatm 

4  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe  him  not :  he  would 
iiiftinoate  with  thee,  &c.]  One  villain  says,  ContdencB  is  at  his 
^bows,  peranading  him  not  to  kill  the  duke.  The  other  says, 
take  the  devil  into  thy  nearer  acquaintance,  into  thy  mind,  who 
will  be  a  match  for  thy  conscience,  and  believe  it  not,  &c.  It  is 
plain  then,  that  him  in  both  places  in  the  text  should  be 
namely,  conscience.    War  burton. 

Shakspeare  so  frequently  uses  both  these  pronouns  iodiscii- 
minately,  that  no  correction  IS  necessary.    Steev  ens. 

Id  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have  s  long  dialogue  between 
LannoekiC,  his  CamcieHce,  and  the  Devil.  But  though  conscience 
were  not  here  personified.  Shakspeare  would  have  used  him  in- 
stead of  sr.   He  does  so  iu  almost  every  page  of  these  plays. 

MaI.ONE. 

^  I  am  strong-FRAM*D,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reuds*^' 
I  am  strong  injraud.    M alone. 

*  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow,]  The  meaning  of  tall,  in  old  Eng- 
lish, is  stout,  daring f  fearless,  and  ttrong»  Johnson. 

SkH  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : 

-good  soldien,  and  to// fellows.*'  Stbbvbns. 
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1  Mum.  Take  1dm  over  the  oosbird^  with  the 
hQte  of  thy  sword,  and  tten  throw  him  into  the 

malmsey-butt,  in  the  next  room. 

2  MuRD.  O  excellent  device !  and  make  a  sop  of 
him. 

1  MuRD.  Soft !  he  wakea. 

2  MuRD,  Strike. 

1  MuRD.  No,  well  reason  ^  with  him. 
Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper  P  give  me  a  eup 
of  wine. 

1  MuR.  You  shall  have  wine  enough>  my  l^rd, 
anon. 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou? 
1  MuRD.  A  man,  as  you  are. 
Clm.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 
1  MuRD.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 
Clab.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are 
humble. 

1  MvRD.  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks 
mine  own. 

Clar*  How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speak. 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  Why  look  you  pale  *  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither  ?    Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 

Both  Murm^.  To,  to,  to,— 

CiutMu  To  murder  me  f 

Both  Mum.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so. 

And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 

*  Quarto  1597  ooits  tbii  line. 

Y  — the  COSTARD  — ]  i.  e.  the  head;  a  name  adopted  from 
an  apple  shaped  like  a  maa*t  head.  So^  in  Atden  of  Fevenhaaij 

'*  One  and  two  nmnds  al  bis  eoHard" 
Hence  likewise  the  tern— coifar-monser«  See  vol.  It,  p.  Sfi7, 

n.  6.  Steevens. 

8  — we'll  reason — ]    We'll  talk.  Johnson. 
^>0,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday."  Steevens. 
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,Cljm.  I  slmU  be  veconoiVd  to  him  again. 

S  MuBD.  Nerer,  my  lord ;  therefore  prepare  to  die. 

Clar.  Are  you  cail'd  forth  from  out  a  world  of 

men  ^ 

To  slay  the  innocent  ?  What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest,  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  fimming  judge  ?  or  who  pronounced 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence*  death? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  coorBe  of  Iaw^ 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption' 

9  Are  you  call'd  forth'  from  out  a  world  of  menj  I  think  it 
may  foe  better  read : 

"  Are  ye  cw/frf  forth-^,"  JoBweoir. 

The  folio  reiEids : 

Are  you  drawn  forth  amoncr  a  world  of  men.** 

I  adhere  to  the  reading  now  in  the  text.  So,  ia  Nobody  and 
3Miiebody,  1596$ 

Art  thou  edUtd  Ibrth  amongst  a  thousand  men 
**  To  minister  this  soveraigne  antidote  ?     Steeve vs. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto  1597.  Ralonb. 

>  What  lawful  aussT*-]    Qties^  is  til jttes^  or jtti^.  Johnsoit. 

So,  in  Haralet : 

**  crowner's  quest  law.'*  Steevens. 

*  Before  I  be  convict,  &c.]  Shakspeare  has  followed  the  cur- 
rent tale  of  his  own  time,  in  supposing  that  Clarence  was  impri- 
soned by  Edwaid,  and  pot  to  death  liy  order  of  his  biother 
Richard,  without  trial  or  condemnation.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  by  his  Peers,  and  a  bill  of  attainder 
was  afterwards  passed  against  him.  According  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  his  death  was  cawiwMrncfec?  bv  "Edxmrd ;  but  he  does  not 
auert  that  the  Duke  of  Glaster  was  the  instrument.  Holydore 
Virgil  says,  though  he  talked  with  several  persons  who  lived  at 
the  time,  he  never  could  get  any  certain  account  of  the  motives 
that  induced  Edward  to  put  his  brother  to  death.  See  p.  54, 
n*  1.  Maloiti* 

t     as  jroii  hope  for  aky  ooo&nbss,]  The  quarto  reads : 
"  As  you  hope  <o  have  redemption." 

I  hare  adopted  the  former  words,  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
miety ;  the  idea  of  ndny^tim  being  comprised  in  the  very  next 
line.  Steevens. 

This  arbitrary  alteration  was  made,  and  the  subsequent  line  was 
omitted,  by  the  editors  of  the  folio,  to  avoid  tiie  penalty  of  the 
Stat.  3  Jac.c.  21. 

For  the  sake  of  faiiel]r»  however,  Mr.  Steems  follows  neither 
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By  Christ  8  dear  Uood  shed  for  our  grievous  dm. 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1  MuRD.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command. 

2  Mujw.  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is  our 

king. 

Clar.  Erroneous  vassal  I  the  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shal^  do  no  murder;  Wilt  thou  then 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man*8  ? 

Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand,  ' 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 
2  MuRD.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl 

on  thee, 

For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too : 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  t)ie  house  of  Lancaster 

1  MuRD,  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and,  with  thy  treacherous 
blade. 

Unrip  St  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign  s  son. 

*  Quarto  J 597,  Thou  didst  receive  the  holy  sacrament, 

To^ght  m  quarrel  of  ike  kmtee  ^Lancaster, 

copy.  To  obtain  variety  at  the  expense  of  the  author's  text,  is 
surely  a  very  dear  purchase.  Nor  is  the  variety  here  obtained 
worth  haviDg ;  for  the  words,  '*  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption,** 
do  not  siipenede,  but  naturally  introduce,  the  following  hue*  I 
adhere,  therefore,  to  Shakspeare*e  vrordn,  in  prefcreuce  to  the 
arbitrary  alteration  made  by  a  licenser  of  the  press. 

The  readinc;  ndo|»trd  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  entirely  his  own. 
For  the  reviser  oi  the  foho,  as  I  have  observed  above,  sfot  rid  of 
all  the  words  that  might  be  construed  as  offending  against  the 
statute,  and  substituted — **  as  you  hope  for  any  goodness,"  in- 
stead of  them ;  but  Mr.  Steevens,  by  inserting  uie  substituted 
woids,  and  also  retaining  the  latter  part  of  what  had  been  struck 
out,  has  formed  a  sentence^  not  only  without  authority,  but  scarcely 
intelligible,  at  least  if  the  preposition  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  word  goodness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  meant  that  the 
words — '*  as  you  hope  for  any  goodness,"  should  be  considered 
as  parenthetical,  (as  he  seems  to  have  intended,  by  placing  a 
point  after  goodness^)  and  that  the  construction  should  be — I 
charge  you,  by  Christ's  dear  bU>r>d,  that  you  depart,"  then  his 
deviation  ftom  oor  author*s  text  is  still  greater.  Malonb. 
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2  MuRD.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  and 
defend. 

.  1  MuRD.  How  canst  thoa  uige  God's  dreadful 
law  to  us^ 

When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear^  degree  ? 
CLjiR.  Alas!  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed  ? 

For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake  : 

Why,  shs*,  he  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this; 

For  in  this  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 

If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 

O,  know  you,  that  he  doth  it  publickly  -f*  ^ ; 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm ;  t 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course. 

To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

1  MuRD.  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  minister. 
When  gallant -springing,  brave  Piantagenet  ^, 
That  princely  novice  ^  wa,s  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

1  MvAD.  Thy  brothers-  love,  our  duty,  and  thy  faidt» 

*  So  quarto  1597.    First  folio  omits  Why,  sirs, 
t  Quarto  1597  omits  this  line. 

^  dear — '}  This  is  a  word  of  mere  enforcement,  aad  vmj 
frequently  occurs,  with  different  shadeti  of  meaning,  inoor  withor* 

So^  in  Timon  of  Athens : 

**  And  <^train  what  other  means  is  left  UQtO  m, 
"  In  our  dear  peril,"  Steevens. 

5  O,  know  you,  tiiat,  ^lc]  The  old  copies — **  O,  know  you 
yet — but  we  shuuitl  read — that  instead  oi  j/et.  In  the  MS. 
copy  thai  would  naturally  have  been  written  t\  Hence  the  nia- 
take,  which  I  have  corrected,  hy  the  advice  or  Dr.  Fanner* 

Stbsvims. 

6  —  springing, — Piantagenet,]    Blooming  Piantagenet;.  a 

prince  in  the  spring  of  life.  Johnson. 

So,  io  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar,  1579 : 

'*  That  wouldest  me  my  springing  youth  to  spill." 

Malonb. 

When  gallant,  springing."  This  should  be  printed  aa  one 
word,  I  thv&i— gallant-springing.  ShaJcspeare  it  fond  of  theie 
compound  epithets,  in  which  the  first  adjective  is  to  be  considercNL 
as  an  adverb.  So,  in  this  play,  he  uses  ckUdish^fiHMk,  ietueleu" 

i^stinate,  and  mortal-siarinrr.  Tyrwhitt. 

7  —  novice,]    Youth,  one  ye^  neva  to  the  world.  Johmion. 

VOL.  XIX*  F 
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Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clm.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 
I  am  his  brother^  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed  %  go  back  again. 

And  I  will  send  yoa  to  my  brotti«r  Gloster ; 

Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life, 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  MuRD,  You  are  dec^iv'd,  your  l»rother  Gloster 
hates  you^. 

Clar*  O,  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear: 
Go  yoa  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Mum*  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father 
York 

Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm, 
And  charg'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other. 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship : 
Bid  Gloster  thhik  on  this»  and  he  will  weep. 
1  MuRD.  Ay,  mill-stones '  i  as  he  lesson'd  us  to 
weep. 

*  If  you  are  hir'd  for  mefd,"}  Thns  the  quarto  1597  and  the 
folio.  The  quarto  1598,  reads — "If  you  Oe  hired  for  needs'* 
which  is  likewise  sense:  *|If  it  be  necessUj^  which  induces  you  to 
commit  this  murder.'  Malonb. 

9  — your  brother  Gloster  hates  you.]    Mr.  W'alpole,  some 
years  ago,  suggested  from  tlie  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  that  the 
true  cause  of  GloBter*8  hatred  to  daienoe  was.  that  Clarence  was 
mwilling  to  share  with  his  brother  that  moiety  of  the  estate  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  which  Gloster  became  entitled  on 
his  marriage  with  the  younger  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Clnrence, 
Lady  Anne  Neville,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales.    This  account  of  the  mnt  ter  is  fully  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  Sir  John  Paston  to  his  broihei  ,  dated  Feb.  l^,  1471-2, 
which  has  been  lately  published.    Paston  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  91  : 
"  Yesterday  the  king,  the  queen,  my  lords  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester, went  to  Shene  to  pardon ;  men  ^y,  not  all  in  charity. 
Thakb^  entreateth  my  lord  of  Clarence  for  my  lord  of  Gloucester ; 
ml,  as  It  is  said,  he  answereth,  that  he  may  well  have  my  lady 
Mr  sister-in-law,  hwX  they  shall  part  no  liveli/ioodf  as  he  saith; 
so,  what  will  fall,  can  I  not  say."  Malone. 
»  —  he  will  weep. 
I  Murd,  Ay,  mill-stonbs  ;]    So,  in  Massioger's  City 
Madam : 
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Ci^R*  O9  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 
I  AfuBD.  Ri^ty  as  snow  in  harast*— Come,  you 
deceive  yourself ; 
Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar,  It  cannot  be  ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  MuRD,  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

%  Mum*  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must 
die,  niy  kwd. 

Clar.  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul. 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind. 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God,  by  murdering  me  ?— 
Ah,  sirs,  consider,  he,  that  set  you  on 
To  do  Ais  deed,  will  hate  you  foir  the  deed. 

%  Mum.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls  ^. 

1  MuRD.  Relent!  'tis  cowardly,  and  womanish. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish.-— 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now, — 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, — 
Would  not  entzeat  for  life  ?-rw 
My  frimd,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks ; 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress. 
A  begging  prince  what  beg^r  pities  not  ^  ? 

"  I       He,  good  gentleman, 
"  Will  weep  when  he  hears  how     are  used.—* 
**  Yes,  mili-storus.  '  Steevens. 
*  —and  save  your  souls,  &c.]    The  six  foUowing  line^  are  not 
in  the  old  edition  [i.  e.  the  quarto].  Pufe. 

They  are  not  necessary,  but  so  forced  in*  tjha^  sometUing  seems 
omitted  to  which  these  lines  are  the  answer,  iqantspv, 
t  —what  beggar  pities  not  ?]   I  cannot  but  suapc^  t)iat  the 
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2  MuRD.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord.  ' 

1  MvuD.  TiU&e  thaty  and  that ;  if  all  this  wUl  not 


lines,  which  Mr.  Pope  observed  not  to  be  in  the  old  edition,  arc 
now  misplaced,  and  should  be  inserted  here,  somewhat  after  this 
manner : 

Clar.  A  beg^g  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 
V  Ftf,  A  begging  prince ! 
Clar.  Which  of  you,  if  yoM  were  a  prince's  son,**  &c« 
Upon  this  piovocatbo,  the  villain  natunlly  strikes  him* 


Mr.  Pope's  note  is  nnt  accoiately  Stated.  IbeUevethis  passage 
should  be  regulated  thus  : 

**  Clar,  Relent  and  save  your  souls. 
*'  1  ViL  Relent !  'tis  cowardly  and  womanish. 
CZsr.  Not  to  relent  is  beastly,  savage,  deiQIsh. 
"  Whidi  of  yon  if  yon  weie  a  prince's  son, 
♦*  Being  pent— 
*•  If  two  such- 

*•  Would  not  entreat  for  life  ? 
"  My  friend,  1  spy  ■ 
**  O,  if  thine  eye  

•*  Come  thou  on  ray  side,  and  entreat  for  roe. 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  distress. 
*'  A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ?  ?  Tykwritt. 
In  the  quarto  1597,  after  the  laiit  line  of  the  pfeceding  speecbv' 
we  find  only  the  following  dialogue : 
"  2.  What  shall  we  rlo  ? 
**  Cla.  Relent,  and  .snve  your  soiiles. 
**  1.  Relent !   tis  cowardly  and  womanish. 
Cla,  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. 
**  My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks  : 
**'  O,  if  thy  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
"  Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreate  for  me, 
^  A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not? 

"  1.  Ay,  thus  and  thus  ;  if  this  will  not  suffice,"  &c. 
In  the  folio  the  passage  is  thus  exhibited ;  five  lines  being 
added  here ;  and  the  second  murderer's  speech  [Look,  behold 
you,  my  lord] : 

«*  2.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
"  Cla,  Relent  and  save  your  sonles. 
Which  of  you,  if  yoa  were  a  prince's  son. 


\Stabi  him. 


Johnson. 


"  If  two  such  murderers,  as  yourselves,  came  to  you, 
**  Would  not  entreatfor  life,  SSyoa  would  b^, 
'*  Were  you  in  my  dt  tress  ? 
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m  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

[Ejntt  with  the  body. 
%  MuRD.  A  bloody  deed»  and  desperately  de- 
spatched ! 

How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done  ! 

Re-enter  Jirst  Murderer, 

1  Mum.  How  now  ?  what  mean  st  thou,  that 

thou  help*st  me  not  ?  .  « 

By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  you 
have  been. 

2  MuRD,  I  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  sav  d  his 

brother ! 

Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say ; 

For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  [Exit. 

1  MuRD,  So  do  not  I ;  go,  coward,  as  thou  art. — 
Well,  ril  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole, 
Till  diat  the  duke  give  order  for  Us  burial : 
And  when  1  have  my  meed,  I  will  away  ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay.  [Exit. 

Relent!  *tis  cowardly  and  womanish. 
**  Cla,  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. 
•*  My  friend 

o,  if  

Come  Ihoa-^- 
"  A  begging 
"  1 .  Look  behind  you,  my  lord* 

2.  Take  that,  and  that  *\ 

1  think,  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  that  the  added  lines  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  wrong  place,  and  have  therefore  adopted  his  arrange- 
ment. Malone. 

I  have  regulated  the  text  accoidtDg  to  Mr.  T)rrwhitt*s  inatmo- 
tioo.  Stbbvbits. 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  jntiei  not  ?  "  To  thu»  In  the 
quarto,  the  Murderer  replies : 

*'  I,  thus  and  thus :  if  this  will  not  serve 
"  I'll  chop  thee  in  the  malmes^  bat  in  the  next  loome— *•** 
and  then  stabs  him.   Stebvens*  < 
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ACT  IL   SC£NE  I. 
London.   A  Room  in  the  Pdace. 

Enter  King  Enrr.^RD,  {led  in  sick,)  Queen  Eliza* 

BETH,  DORSKT,  RlFERS^  HASTINGS^  BUCKINGHAM^ 

Grey,  and  Others. 

K.  Ed^.  Why,  so  :~iiow  have  I  dd&e  a  good 
da/s  work  ;— 

You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  ; 
And  now  in  peace  ^  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven^ 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers»  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand; 
Dissemble  not  your  hati^d  %  swear  your  lotre. 
Jtir,  By  heaven,  my  soul  is  purg'd  from  grud^ng 

hate  ; 

And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 
Hjst,  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like ! 
Ez)fr.  Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your 
kmg; 

Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  Kii^  of  kings. 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  Kmid 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast,  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love  ! 

JRir.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart  I 

♦  And  NOW  in  peace — 3    So  the  quarto.   The  {olia^more  la 
peace.  Malohb. 
Mr.  SteeveM  kftm  a  reading  irom  boHis-^iiMrv  ur  peoue* 

<  Di8«BiiBLX  not  yonr  batitd,]   i.  e.  do  not  gloss  it  ofer* 

Steevkns, 

I  suppose  he  means,  Divest  yourselves  of  that  concealed  hatred 
which  you  have  heretofore  secretly  borne  to  eacli  other.  Do  not 
merely,  says  ]^dward,  conceal  and  cover  over  your  secret  ill  will  to 
each  otlier  by  a  show  of  love,  but  eradicate  hatred  altogether  from 
your  bosoms,  Malonc. 
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K.  EnfT,  Madam,  yourself  are  *  not  exempt  in 
this,— 

Nor  your  son  Dorset, — ^Budcing^iam,  nor  you  ;— 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hasdngs,  let  him  kiss  your  hand  ; 

And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.Eliz.  There,  Hastings; — I  will  never  more 
remember 

Our  former  hatred.  So  thrive  I,  and  mine  ! 
K.  Enw.  Dofset,  embrace  him, — Hastings,  love 

lord  marquis* 
Dor.  TlAs  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 
Hast,  And  so  swear  I.         [Embraces  Dorset, 
K.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  thou 
this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies. 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,  [7b  the  Qfieen.]  but  with  all  du- 
teous love 

Doth  cherish  you,  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love  ! 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend. 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend, 
Deep^  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile. 
Be  he  unto  me !  this  do  I  beg  of  heaven. 
When  I  am  cold  in  love,  to  you,  or  yours. 

[Embracing  Rivers,  8^c. 

K,Edw.  a  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  (iloster  here. 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble 
duke^ 

•  So  quarto  1597  ;  first  folio^  yourself  is* 

^  —  here  comes  the  noble  duke.]  So  Uie  quarto.  The  folio 
reads: 
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Enter  Glostek, 

Glos  Goodomorrow  to  my  sovereign  king,  and 
queen ; 

And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day ! 

K.  EDfr,  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the 
day:— 

Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
Made  peace,  of  enmity,  fair  love,  of  hate. 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Glo.  Ablessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  Hege. — 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here. 
By  felse  intelligence,  or  wrong  sumuse. 
Hold  me  a  foe  ; 
If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage 
Have  au^ht  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  bis  friendly  peace : 
Tis  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service ; 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodgd  hetween  us; 
Of  you,  lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey,  of  you. 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown*d  on  me  ^ ; 

**  And  in  good  time 

"  Here  comes  Sir  Richard  Raddiffe  and  tlie  duke/' 

Malork. 

»  If  I  unwittinprly^  or  in  my  rage,]  So  the  quarto.  FoHo— 
unmllingly,  Thn  line  and  the  preceding  hemistich  are  printed 

in  the  old  copies,  as  one  line  :  a  mistake  that  has  sometimes 
happened  in  the  early  editions  of  these  plays.  Mr.  Pope,  by 
whose  licentious  alterations  our  author's  text  was  mucli  corrupted, 
omitted  the  words — *'  or  in  my  rage;  "  in  which  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  subsequent  editors  till  my  edition  in  1790. 

Malokb. 

'»^rown*d  on  me;}  I  have  ibUowed  the  original  copy  in 
ijuarto.  Tlie  folio  adds — 

Of  you,  lord  Woodville^  and  lord  Scales*  of  you— ; " 
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DukeSy  earls,  lords,  gentlemen;  indeed,  of  all* 
I  do  not  know*  that  Englishman  alive, 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds» 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  bom  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Q,  Eliz.  a  holy-day  shall  this  be  kept  here- 
after : — 

I  would  to  God,  all  strifes  were  well  compounded.— 
My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness  - 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

(j£0.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offered  love  for  this. 
To  be  so  flouted  in  tUs  loyal  presence  ? 
Who  knows  not,  tliiat  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

[They  all  start. 
You  do  him  injury,  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  EjofT.  Who  knows  not»  he  is  dead !  who  knows 
he  is  ? 

Q.  Eliz*  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this! 
BvcK.  Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 

The  eldest  son  of  Earl  Hi  vers  vi-as  Lord  Scales';  but  there  was 

no  such  person  as  Lord  Woodville.  Malone. 

9  I  do  not  know,  Sec]  Milton  in  his  ETKONOKAAISTES, 
has  this  observation  :  "  The  poets,  and  some  English,  have  been 
in  this  point  so  mindful  of  decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  ])ious 
words  in  the  mouth  of  any  person,  than  of  a  tyrant.  1  shall  not 
instance  an  abstruse  author,  wherein  the  king  might  be  less 
ooavenant,  bat  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet  compa- 
nion of  these  his  solitudes*  William  Sbakspeare;  who  introduced 
the  peiaon  of  Richard  the  Third,  speaking  in  as  high  a  strain  of 
piety  and  mortification  as  is  uttered  in  any  passage  in  this  book, 
and  sometimes  to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some  words 
in  this  place:  'I  intended,  (saith  he),  not  only  to  oblige  my 
friendSi  but  my  enemies.'  The  like  saith  Richard,  Act  11. oc.  1.  J 
**  *  1  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 

*  With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 

*  Mote  than  the  in&nt  that  ts  bom  to>night; 
'*  *  I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.' 

**  Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the  tragedy, 
wherein  the  poet  used  not  much  licence  in  departincf  from  the 
truth  of  history,  which  delivers  him  a  deep  dissembier,  not  of 
bis  a^^ctioDS  only,  but  of  religion."  St££V£ms. 
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Dor.  Ay,  my  good  lord  i  aDd  no  maa  in  thepre« 

sence. 

But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

Eom.  Is  Clarence  dead  ?  the  order  was  re- 
vers'd. 

Glo,  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand^. 
That  came  too  \a^%  to  see  him  buried  : 
God  grant,  that  some,  less  noble,  and  *  less  lojral. 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts^  bat  *  not  in  Uood  \ 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  firom  suspicion  I 

Enter  Stanlsy. 

Stan,  a  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done  ! 
JT.  jGh^.  I  pr'ythee,  peace ;  my  soul  is  full  of 
sorrow. 

Stan.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear 
me. 

K.  EofT,  Then  say  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  re- 
quest st  -f". 

Stan,  The  forfeit  ^  sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life  5 

*  So  quarto  15^7  ;  first  folio^  and. 
t  So  folio ;  quarto  1597,  demand'it. 

'  Some  tardy  cripple,  &c.]  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  proverbial 
expression  which  Drayton  has  versified  ia  the  second  canto  of 
Hie  BaitRM*  Wais: 

ni  news  hath  wiiifls,  and  with  the  wind  doth  go ; 
"  Comfort*!  tLCrimaet  and  comes  ever  slow."  STEBVBwt. 
Tliese  lines  are  quoted  frooi  the  edition  in  1619.    If  the  reader 
should  look  for  them  in  any  preceding"  edition,  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed.   Drayton  s  poems  vary  vciy  considerably  as  they  fiist 
and  subsequently  appeared.  Malone. 

*  Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  bloodj    In  Macbeth 
wc  have  the  same  pluy  on  words  : 
«« ^  g^Qf  in  bloody 

"  The  nearer  bloody.'*  Stbbysks. 
3  The  forfdf  J   He  means  the  remiuum  of  the  focint. 

JoHiraov« 
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Who  slew  feo^day  a  ridtdus  gentleman. 
Lately  attendaiit  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

A  .  Enjf\  Hav  e  I  a  tongue  to  doom  mybrother^s 
death 

And  shall  that  ton<j;iie  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man»  his  fault  was  thought^ 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death* 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ^  ?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
KneeFd  at  my'feet,  and  bade  me  be  advisM^? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  held  at  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 
And  said.  Dear  brother^  Ivoe^  and  be  a  kingf 
Who  told  me,  whdn  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments;  and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night  ? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck 'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 

*  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death,]  This  lamen- 
tation  is  very  tender  and  pathetick.  The  recollection  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  dead  is  very  natural,  and  no  less  naturally 
Soes  the  KtBg  endeavour  to  Gommimicate  the  crime  to  othen. 

JoHNsoir. 

5  Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?  &c.]  This  pathetick  speech  is 
founded  on  this  slight  hint  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  History  of  Ed- 
wanl  V.  inserted  by  Holinshed  in  his  Chronicle  :  *'  Sure  it  is:, 
that  although  king  Edwiird  \^'ere  consenting-  to  his  death,  yet  he 
much  did  both  lament  his  infortunate  cliance,  and  repent  his 
sudden  execution.  Insomuch  that  when  any  person  sued  to  him 
for  the  pardon  of  malefactors  condemned  to  death,  he  would 
accQstomablie  say,  and  openlie  speake,  O  infortunate  brothert  for 
whose  life  not  one  would  make  suite!  openly  and  apparently 
meaning  by  aiiche  words  that  by  the  means  of  some  of  the  nobi- 
litie  he  was  deceived,  and  brought  to  his  confiision.*'  Maloke, 

^  be  advis'd  ?]  i.e.  deliberate  ;  consider  what  I  was  about  to 
do.  So,  in  The  Pnston  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.79:  '''Written  in 
haste  vidth  short  advisement^''  he.  See  also,  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  n.  7.  Malone, 
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Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But,  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting-vassals. 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defieu^'d 

The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 

You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon  ; 

And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you : — 

But  for  my  brother,  not  a  man  would  speak,— 

Nor  I  (ungracious)  speak  unto  myself 

For  him,  poor  soul. — ^The  proudest  of  you  all 

Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  lus  life ; 

Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life*-— 

O  God !  I  fear,  thy  justice  will  take  hold 

On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this.— 
Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet  ^    O,  poor 
Clarence ! 

[J^a^mnt  King,  Queen,  Hastinqs,  RifjEbs, 
Dorset,  and  Grey. 
Glo,  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness  I — Mark'dyounot, 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
LookM  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence*  death  ? 
O  I  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king  : 
God  will  revenge  it.    Come,  lords ;  will  you  go. 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company? 
Muc£»  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [Ej^eunt^ 

SCENE  IL 
London. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  York^,  with  a  Son  and 

Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  fother  dead  ? 
DucH*  No,  boy. 

9: Come,  Hastinoa,  help  me  to  my  closet.].  Hafttingi  mm 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  King  Edward  IV.  Malone. 
*  EnUr  the  Dockets  of  VarA,]   Cecily,  daughter  of  Ralph 
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lUmH.  Why  do  you  weepsooft  ?  and  beat  your 

breast ; 

And  cry — O  Clarence^  my  uidiappy  son! 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us»  and  ahake  your 

head, 

And  call  us — orphans,  wretches,  cast-aways^ 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ? 

DucH.  My  pretty  cousins  ^,  you  mistake  me  both  ; 
I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 
As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death ; 
It  were  lost  sorrow,  to  wail  one  *  that's  lost. 

Son.  Then,  grandam,  you  condude  that  he  is 
dead. 

The  kinp^  my  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this  : 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  imp6rtune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 
Daugh.  And  so  will  I. 

DucH.  Peace,  children,  peace !  the  king  doth 
love  you  well : 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents  S 
You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  fiither^s  death. 

Son,  Grandam,  we  can;   for  my  good  uncle 
Gloster 

*  Quarto  1597»  lost  labour  to  yattpjm  one. 

Neville  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  widow  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460.  She 
aunrivcd  her  hDsband  thtrty«five  yean,  liying  tni  the  year  1485. 

Malonb. 

9  My  pretty  cousins,]  The  Duchess  is  here  addressing  her 
grand- children,  but  cousin  was  the  term  used  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  by  uncles  to  nephews  and  nieces,  grandfathers  to  grand- 
children, &c.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  instead  of  our  kins'* 
man  and  kimwoman,  and  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  both. 

Malohe, 

'  Ihcapabu  and  shallow  innocently]  XncapMeg.  is  umniM' 
gent. 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

•*  His  form  and  cnuse  combined  preaching  to  stones 
Would  make  them  capable."  Malonb. 
.  So,  in  Hamlet : 

•*  As  one  incajjadk  of  her  own  distress."    Stl£\  £ns. 
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Told  me,  the  king,  provoked  to  t  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept» 
And  pitied  me    and  kindly  kisB'd  my  cheek ; 

Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father. 

And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 
DucH.  Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  genUe 
shapes, 

And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame. 
Yet  from  my  dugs  ^  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you,  my  unde  did  dissemble^  gran- 
dam? 

DucH.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it.    Hark !  what  uqihq  is 
this? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  distractedly  ;  RiFSRsand 

Dorset,  folloxving  her. 

Eliz.  Oh !  who  shall  hinder  me  to  waU  and 
weep  ? 

To  diide  my  fortune,  and  torment  mysdf  ? 

rU  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul. 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

DucH.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impa- 
tience ? 

Q.  Euz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragick  violence  :— 

♦  Quarto  1597,  And  hugdme  in  his  arms, 

■  Yet  from  my  dugs  ]  This  word  gave  no  offence  to  our  an- 
cestors ;  one  instance  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  was  used  even  in 
the  most  refined  poetry.  In  Constable's  Sonnets,  16mo.  1594, 
Sixth  Decade,  Son.  4 :  ,  . 

*  *And  on  thy  dugs  the  queene  of  lo?c  doth  tell. 
Her  godheads  power  in  scrowk*  of  my  desire." 

Malone. 

»  —my  unde  did  dissemble,]  Shakspeare  uses  dissemble  in 
the  scnae  of  acting  fraudulently,  feigning-  what  we  do  not  feel  or 
thinl; ;  though  strictly  it  means  to  conceal  our  real  thoughts  or 
affections.    So  also  Milton  in  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  73.  n.  9. 

Malome. 
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Edward,  my  k^d,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead. — 

Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  *  ? 

Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap  ?— 

If  you  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief ; 

That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catch  the  king  s ; 

Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  fdlow  him 

To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest  ^ 

DvcB.  Ah,  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow. 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband  ! 
I  have  bewcpt  a  worthy  husband  s  death, 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  his  images  *  t 
But  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death  ^ ; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Tliou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee  : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband    from  my  arms. 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.    O,  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  mcnety  of  my  grief,) 
To  over-go  fiiy  ]daints,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

Son.  <&,aunt!you  wept  not  for  ourfather'sdeath; 

*  Quarto  1597,  novo  the  roole  iviihtrd. 
t  Quarto  1597,  children. 

3  — of  PERPETUAL  Tcst.]    So  the  quoTto.   The  folio  reads— 

of  ne'er  clian^ing  night,    M alone. 

4  —  his  images :]    The  children  by  whom  he  was  reprLsentcd. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Lucretius  saya  to  hia  daughter : 
"  O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  tnu^  thou  hast  torn." 

Malons, 

<  But  soir,  two  MiBRoRs  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  dbath  ;]   So,  in  our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

**  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 

"  In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new  bom ; 

"  But  now,  that  fair  iiesh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 

Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  dSnrfA  by  time  out-worn/' 
Again,  in  bis  dd  Sonnet : 

Thou  art  thy  mothefs  glats"  &c.  Malons. 
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How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Daugh.  Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  uniiioaii*d. 
Your  widow>dok>ur  likewise  be  unwept ! 

Q.  Elix.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation^ 

I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  laments : 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes. 
That  I,  being  govern  d  by  the  watry  moon**, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world! 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward  ! 
Chil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Cla- 
rence 1 

Dues.  M9&f  for  both,  both  rnine^  Edward  and 
X^larence  1 

Q.  Eliz,  What  stay  had  I,  but  Edward  ?  and  he*s 
gone. 

CaiL*  What  stay  had  we,  but  Clarence  ?  and  he*s 
gone. 

DucH.  What  stays  had  I,  but  they  i  and  they  are  • 

gone.  '  • 

Q.  Euz.  Was  never  uridow,  had  so  dear  a  loss«. 
Chjl.  Were  never  orphans,  had  so  dear  a  loss, 

DucH.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs  ; 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I  ^ : 
I  for  an  £dward  weep,  so  do  not  they 

being  goremM  by  the  watiy  moon,]  That  I  nay  live 
hereafter  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  governs  the 
tides,  and  by  the  he]p  of  that  influence  drown  the  wnrld.  The 

introduction  of  the  moon  is  not  very  natural.  Johnson. 

The  same  thought  has  already  occurred  in  King  Henry  iV. 
Part  L :  "  —-being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  bjf  the  moon** 

Steevens. 

9  —  and  so  do  1 :]   So  the  quarto.   The  variation  of  the  folio 
is  remarkable.  It  reads— so  do  not  they,  Maloks. 
'  I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they :]   When  I  formerly 
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Alas  !  you  three*  on  me,  fhreefold  distress'd. 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow*s  nurse. 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations* 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother ;  God  is  much  dis- 
pleas'd  ^, 

That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing; 
In  common  worldly  things,  *tis  called — ungrateful, 

revUedthis  play  I  had  seen  no  eadier  eopy  than  the  second  quarto, 
1598,  ^rhich  read: 

'*  These  babes  for  Clarence  wept,  and  so  do  I : 

"  I  for  an  Edward  weep;  and  so  do  Mey.*' 
I  had  no  doubt  that  the  second  line  was  corrupt,  and  that  the 
true  reading  wrs  that  now  in  the  text — 

"  Tlu'se  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  1; 

**  I  for  an  Edward  weep,     do  7iot  they.'* 
and  the  original  quarto  of  1597  confirms  my  conjecture,  for 
such  is  the  rming  of  that  copy. 

In  the  MS.  from  which  the  folio  was  printed,  or  in  a  conccted 
qnaito  copy,  the  two  lines  undoubtedly  were  right : 

**  These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  [ana  so  dolj 

*'  7  Jhr  an  Edward  weep,']  so  do  not  they." 
But  the  compositor  s  eye  passing  over  two  half  linea»  the  pas* 
sage  was  printed  thus  in  the  folio,  in  oi^e  line : 

"  These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  so  do  not  they.*' 
1  have  stated  this  matter  thus  particularly,  because  it  confirms 
an  observation  that  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  make 
in  revising  these  plays;  that  thete  is  reason  to  snsj^ct  thai  many 
of  the  difficulties  in  our  author's  works  have  arisen  from  the 
omission  of  either  single  words,  single  lines,  or  the  latter  half  of 
one  line  with  the  hnlf  of  the  next  ;  n  solution  which  readers  are 
ven,'  slow  to  udmit,  and  generally  consider  as  chimerical.  One 
week's  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  the  press  (without  those 
proofs  which  a  collation  of  the  quartos  with  each  other  and  with 
the  first  folio  affords.)  would  soon  convince  them  that  my  sup- 
position is  not  a  mere  oflbpring  of  imagination.  In  the  plays 
of  which  there  is  no  authentick  copy  but  the  first  folio,  there  ia 
no  means  of  prwing  such  omissions  to  have  happened ;  but  the 
present  and  other  proofs  of  their  having  actually  happened  in  the 
other  plfiys,  lay  surely  a  reasonable  ground  for  conjecturing  that 
similar  errors  have  happened  in  those  pieces  ot  which  there  is 
only  a  single  ancient  copy  extant,  and  entitle  such  conjectures  to 
indulgence.    See  my  note,  vol.  ix.  p.  7.  Malone. 

9  Comfort,  dear  mother,  &c.]  This  line  and  the  following 
eleven  lines  are  found  only  in  the  folio.  MaiiOits* 
TOL.  XIX.  Q 
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With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt, 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent  j 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven  \ 
'  Fbr  it  requires^  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Rtr.  Madam»  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother. 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son :  send  str^ght  finr 
him. 

Let  him  be  crown'd  ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives : 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  jg;rave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

Enter  Gloster,  Buckingham,  Stanley^  Hastings, 

Ratcliff^  and  Others. 

Geo.  Sister,  have  comfort?  all  of  us  have  cause 

To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 
But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them.— - 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  yoii  mercy, 
I  ^id  not  see  your  grace : — Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 
i^iTubsr.  God  bless  thee ;  and  put  meekness  in  thy 
breast, 

Love,  gharity,  obedience,  and  true  duty ! 

Glo,  Amen ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man!-— 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother  s  blessing ; 

[Aside. 

I  marvel,  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 
Buck.  You  cloudy  princes,  and  heart  sorrowing 

peers, 

That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan. 

Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love: 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king» 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swoln  hearts, 

*  —  to  be  thus  OPPOSITE  with  heaven,]  This  was  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  tune.   See  vol.  zi.  p.  425,  n.  8.  Malone. 

*  For  it  requires  — ]  i.  e.  because.  So,  in  Otfadlo : 

**  Haply,  Jbr  I  am  black—.**  Stebvbns* 
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But  lately  splnitecl    kntl,  and  join*d  together. 

Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  cherished,  and  kept  ^ : 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  younc^ prince  be  fetch'd* 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

JR/r.  Why  with  ^  some  little  train,  my  lord  of 
Bockingfaam  ? 

Bmic.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude, 
The  new-heard  wound  of  malice  should  break  out ; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  yet  unc^overn'd: 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent, 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prerented. 

Glo,  I  hope,  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us ; 
And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me, 

RjF,  And  so  in  me  ^ ;  and  so,  I  thinks  in  all : 

*  Quarto  1597,  splintered. 

'  The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swoln  hearts, 
But  lately  splinted,  knit,  and  join'd  together. 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  cherisih'd,  and  kept:]  As  this 
passage  stands,  it  is  the  rancour  of  their  hearts  that  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  cherished. — But  we  must  not  attempt  to  amend  this 
mistake,  as  it  seems  to  proceed  from  the  inadvertency  of  Shak" 
speare  himself.    M.  Masun. 

Their  broken  rancour  recently  splinted  and  hUi,  the  poet  con- 
nderB  as  a  new  league  of  omdy  and  concord  ;  and  this  it  is  that 
Buckingham  exhorts  tliem  to  preserve.  Malonb. 

*  Forthwith  from  Ludk>w  the  young  prince  be  fetch'd  — ]  Ed- 
ward the  young  prince,  in  his  father's  lifp  time,  and  at  his  de- 
mise, kept  his  household  at  Ltidlow,  as  Prince  of  Wales;  under 
the  governance  of  Antony  Woodvilie,  Earl  of  Rivers,  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side.  The  intention  of  his  being  sent  thither  was 
to  see  justice  dune  in  the  2vlarcheii ;  and,  by  the  authority  of  his 
presence,  to  icstrain  the  Welshmen,  who  were  wild,  dissolute,  and 
ill-disposed,  from  their  accustomed  murders  and  outrages.  Vid. 
Hall,  Holinshed,  &c.  Theobald. 

^  Why  with,  &c.]  This  line  and  the  following  seventeen  lines 
are  found  only  in  the  folio.  Malonb. 

^  Riv,  And  so  in  me ;]   This  speech  (as.  a  modem  editor  has 
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Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  shonld  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach, 

Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  urgfd: 

Therefore  I  say,  with  noble  Buckinjrham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 
Hast,  And  so  say  L 

Gto.  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam,— and  you  my  mother,— will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  ^  in  this  weighty  business  ? 

lEdeuut  all  hut  BucKmoHAM  and  Glostbju 
Buck,  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince. 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home  ; 
For,  by  the  way,  I  U  sort  occasion. 
As  index  to  the  story  *  we  late  talk*d  of, 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince** 

Glo,  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory. 
My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

*  Quarto  15d7,  king, 

observed,)  seems  rather  to  belonf^  to  Hastings,  who  was  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloster's  party.  The  next  speech  might  be  given  to 
Stanley.  Malonb. 

7  »yaur  CBN80BB8        To  censure  fimnerly  meant  io  d^ieer 
antfpmion,   So^  in  Heywood^s  Golden  Age,  1611: 
"  ■       yet  if  I  censure  freely, 
**  I  needs  must  think  that  face  and  personage 
"  Was  ne'er  f!<  riv'd  from  baseness." 
Agun,  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  1 594  : 

•*  Cinna  affirms  the  senate's  censure  just, 
"  And  saith,  let  Marius  lead  the  legions  forth.*' 
Again,  in  Orlando  Furioso,  1594 : 

Set  each  man  forth  bis  pasnions  how  he  cai|, 
And  let  htr  censure  make  the  happiest  man/'  STsavnifs* 
•  I'll  sort  occasion, 
As  ivDF.x  to  the  stoiy — ]    i.  e.  preparatory— byway  of  pre- 
lude.   So,  in  Hamlet,  vol.  vii.  p.        n.  3  : 

**  That  storms  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index,* 
See  the  note  on  that  passage.  Malonb. 
Again,  in  Othello:  *'     aq  tWex  and  obscure  prologue  to  the 
histoiy  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts."  STBsvavt. 
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Towards  Ludlow  then  ^  for  we'll  not  stay  behind. 

SCENE  IIL 
The  Same.  A  Street. 

Enter  Tzro  Citizciis,  Jiiccting. 

1  C/r.  Good  morrow^  neighbour :  Whither  awa^ 

so  fast  *  ? 

2  Or.  I  promise  you,  I  scarcely  know  myself  r 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

1  Cjt.  Yes  ;  that  the  king  is  dead 

2  C/r.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady;  seldom  comes  the 

better^ : 

I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  ^  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen, 

3  CiT*  Neighbours,  God  speed  1 . 

1  C/r.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir  t. 

3  C/r.  Doth  the  news  hold  ofgood  king  Edwards 
death  ? 

*  Quarto  1597,  Neighbour,  well  met,  xahitker  avoaif  so fasti 
f  Quarto  1597,  irouUous. 

%  For  tliese  tm>  speeches,  the  quarto  1597  has  only — Good 
marrow,  neighbours^ 

9  Towards  Ludlow  then,]  The  folio  here  and  a  few  lines 
higher,  for  Ludlow  reads — London.  Few  of  our  author's  plays 
stand  more  in  need  of  the  assbtance  furnished  by  a  collation  with 
the  auartos,  than  that  hefore  us.  Malone. 

*  Ybs;  the  king's  deisd.]  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  firsty 
irathout  regard  to  measure— 

*•  Yes,  that  the  h'nrr  {s  dead."  Steevens. 
The  quarto  1597  is  equally  faulty,  according  to  Mr.  Steevens. 
It  reads — 

•*  T[ftt/]  that  the  kinj^  is  dead."  Malone. 

*  —seldom  comes  the  better;]  A  proveibiul  saving,  taken 
notice  of  tii  The  English  Courtier  and  Country  Gentleman,  4to. 
bl,  1.  1586^  sign.  B :  **  —  as  the  proverbe  sayth,  sMme  come 
•d^  heU$r»  VaL  That  proverb  indeed  is  aunci.ent^  and  ibr  the 
JMMt  part  true,*' &c.  Rbbd.  > 
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2  CiT.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true  ;  God  help,  the  while ! 

3  CiT.  Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous 

world . 

1  CiT.  No,  no ;  l)y  Qod's  good  grace,  his  son 

shall  reigki* 

3  CiT.  Woe  to  that  laiid»  tlmli's  govem'd  bjr  a 
child'  1 

2  Cn\  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government; 
That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him*, 

And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself. 

No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well. 

1  CiT*  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  sixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  CiT.  Stood  the  state  so?  no,  no,  good  friends, 

God  wot; 

For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  politick  ci^rave  counsel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 
1  CiT.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  1^  his  father  and 
mother. 

^  CiT.  Better  it  were,  ibeyancBine  by  his  &ther« 

Or,  by  his  father,  there  were  none  at  all : 

For  emulation  now,  who  shall  be  nearest, 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O,  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster; 
And  the  queen's  sons,  and  brothers,  baught  and 
proud  * : 

And  were  they  to  be  nil'd,  and  not  to  rule, 

*  Qaarto  1597*  And  ikt  pue»*s  iimired  kan^ijf  mtd  proud. 

The  moilei  n  editors  read — a  better.    The  passage  quoted  above 
proves  that  there  is  no  corruption  in  the  text;  and  shows  how 
very  dangerous  it  is  to  disturb  our  author's  phraseology,  merely 
because  it  is  not  familiar  to  our  eai^  at  present.  Malowe. 
>  Woe  to  that  land,  that's  govera*d  by  a  child !] 

Woe  toUMe,  O  laod,  when  thy  fcliig  is  «  child." 

Ecakthstes,  ch.  x.    Stmstbits.  , 

*  That,  in  hie  nonage»  coundl  under  him,]  So  the  quarto. 
The  folio  vmk^JVhtch  in  his  tm0g^*^VKhkk  m  AoqiMn% 
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Thb  rickly  land  might  solace  as  before* 

1  CiT.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst;  aU  will 

be  well. 

3  CiT,  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on 
their  cloaks ; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hund ; 
When  the  sua  seks^  who  doth  fiot  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth  t 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

2  C/r.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear : 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man  ' 

That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

3  CiT,  Before  the  days  of  change  ^  still  is  it  ao : 
By  a  divine  instf  net,  men's  minds  mistnist 
Eiisuing  danger ;  as,  by  proof,  we  See 

The  water  swell  before  a  boist'rous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.    Whither  away  ? 
*   2  CiT,  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices* 
3  CiT.  And  so  was  I,  TU  bear  you  company. 

used  by  our  author  for  to^o,  and  is  still  so  used  in  our  Liturgy* 
But  neither  reading  affords  a  very  clear  sense.  Dr.  Johnson 
thinks  a  line  lost  before  this.  I  suspect  that  one  was  rather 
o»itt>d  ftfter  it.  Maloxti. 

I M  no  difficulty.  We  nay  hope  well  of  his  goteraaieDt  under 
ill  civeniMteiiceB :  we  may  hope  this  of  hin  oooneil  while  he  ie  vk 
bis  nonai^  end  of  himself  in  his  riper  yean.  Boswut. 

i  You  eannot  aiasoir  aliBoet  with  A  nftfl TorMseishilo 
mmoerse. 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  vol.  v.  p.  65  : 

**  I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday." 
So^  in  King  John,  vol.  xv.  p.  2S2  : 

«<  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  mtnueny  rtasm  now.** 
See  note  on  that  passage.  Malonb. 
^  Befote  the  days  of  change,  &c.]   This  is  frmn  Holinahed*!! 
Ckionlole^  vol.  lai.  p.  721 :    Befoie  ouch  greei  tkbg%  men'd 
hearts  of  a  secret  instinct  of  nature  misgive  them  ;  as  the  ecft 
nillwul  wind awelleth  of  himself  aomoiime  befiwre  a  tempest." 

ToLLJKT« 
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SCENE  IV. 

London.   A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Mnter  the  Archbishop  of  YonK^  the  young  Duke  of 
YoRif^  Queen  Elizabstb,  and  the,  Ducheu  of 
York. 

Arch.  Last  night,  I  hear,  they  lay  at  Northamp- 
ton; 

At  Stony-Stratford  will  they  be  to-night^ : 

9  Last  night,  I  hbax*  they  lay  at  Northampton  : 
At  Stony-Stratford  will  thbt  bs  to*liight :]  That  the 
quarto  1597.   The  folio  reads : 

"  Last  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Sfoni/'Straf/ord, 
**  And  at  NorthamjSon  they  do  rest  to-night.** 

An  anonymous  remarker,  who  appears  not  to  have  inspected  a 
single  quarto  copy  of  any  of  these  plays,  is  much  surprised  that 
cditon  should  presttme  to  mafcesnch  changes  in  the  text,  (withont 
authority,  as  he  intimates,)  and  assures  us  the  reading  of  the 
folio  is  right,  the  fact  being,  that  "the  prince  and  his  company 
did  in  their  way  to  London  actually  lye  at  Stony-Stratford  one 
nighty  and  were  the  next  morning  taken  back  by  the  dul<e  of 
Glocesterto  North  am  ]non,  where  they  lay  the  following  night. 
See  Hall,  Eclw.  V.  fol.  6." 

Shakspeare,  it  is  clear,  either  forgot  this  circunjstance,  or  did  not 
think  it  worth  attending  to. — According  to  the  reading  of  the  ori- 
ginal copy  in  quarto,  at  the  time  the  Archbishop  is  s|)eaking, 
the  King  had  not  reached  Stony-Stratfoid,  and  consequently  his 
being  tuen  back  to  Northampton  on  the  morning  after  he  had 
been  at  Stratford,  could  not  be  in  the  author*8  contemplation. 
Shakspeare  well  knew  that  Stony  Strntford  was  nearer  to  London 
than  Northari)]non  ;  therefore  in  the  first  copy  the  yonns;'  King  is 
made  to  sleep  on  one  night  at  Northampton,  and  the  Archbishop 
very  naturally  supposes  that  on  the  next  night,  that  is,  on  the 
night  of  the  day  on  which  he  is  speakinc;,  the  King  would  reach 
Stony-Stratford.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  editor  of  the 
Iblb  should  have  been  apprized  of  the  historical  foct  above  stated  ; 
and  much  more  lilcely  that  he  made  the  alteration  for  the  sake  of 
improving  the  metre,  regardless  of  any  other  circumstance.  Hovr 
little  he  attended  to  topography  appears  from  a  preceding  scene^ 
in  which  he  makes  Gloster,  thous^h  in  London,  talk  of  sending 
a  messenger  to  that  town»  instead  of  Ludlow.  See  p.  35,  n.  d. 
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To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

DucH.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  seethe  prince; 

By  neither  rewling  can  the  troth  of  hiitoij  be  preienrcd*  and 
therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  Shaktpeare  did  not  mean  in  thie 

inatance  to  adhere  to  it.   According  to  the  present  reading,  the 

«cer!e  is  on  the  day  on  which  the  Kingf  was  journeying  from 
Northampton  to  Strntford  ;  and  of  course  the  Messenger's  account 
of  the  peers  being  seiz'd,  &.c.  which  was  on  the  next  day  after  the 
King  had  lain  at  Stratford,  is  inaccurate.  If  the  folio  reading  be 
adopted,  the  scene  is  indeed  placed  on  the  day  on  which  the  King 
fvaa  sened ;  but  the  Archbishop  is  snppoied  to  be  apprized  of  a 
fiu:t  which  befire  the  enirjjf  of  the  Meuenger  he  manifestly  doea 
.not  know,  and  which  Sliakspeare  ili  l  ruit  intend  he  should  appear 
to  know;  namely,  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  coming  to  Stony- 
Stratford  the  morninn:  nfter  the  K]n^  h^(]  lain  there,  taking  him 
ibrcibiy  back  to  Northampton,  and  seizing  the  Lords  iiivers.  Grey, 
&c.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Queen  herself,  the  person  most  materi- 
ally interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  son,  did  not  hear  of  the  King's 
being  carried  back  from  Stony- Stratford  to  Northampton  till  about 
midnight  of  the  day  on  which  this  violence  was  offeifed  him  by  hia 
uncle.  See  Hall,  Edward  V.  fol.  6.  Historical  troth  being  thai 
deviated  from,  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  Shakspeare  in  this 
Instance  did  not  mean  to  pay  an^  attention  to  it,  and  that  the 
readinc^  furnished  by  the  qmrto  wns  that  which  came  from  his 
pen:  nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  made  the  alteration 
which  the  folio  exhibits,  it  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  tenour  and  scope  of  the  present  scene.  If  the  Archbishop 
had  known  that  the  voung  King  was  carried  back  toNorthamnton» 
he  most  also  have  known  that  the  lords  who  acoompanico  htm 
were  sent  to  prison;  and  instead  of  eagerly  asking  the  Messenger, 
in  p.  92,  **  What  news  P  might  have  informed  him  of  the 
%rhole  transaction. 

The  truth  of  history  is  neglected  in  another  instance  also.  The 
Messenu;er  says,  the  Lords  Rivers,  Grev,  8i.c.  had  been  sent  by 
Gioster  to  Fomfret,  whither  they  were  not  sent  till  some  time 
afterwards,  they  being  sent  at  first,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  (whose  relation  Hall  and  Holinshed  transcribed,)  '*  into 
the  North  country,  into  diverse  places  to  prison,  and  aftemartk 
all  to  Pontefract." 

The  reading  of  the  teit  is  that  of  the  quarto  1597. 

The  arguments  here  adduced  being,  as  I  conceive,  unanswerable, 
Mr.  Steevens  has  not  attempted  to  discuss  them,  and,  without 
regard  to  them,  adopts  the  reading  of  the  folio,  forsooth  !  as  the 
smoother  of  the  two.  He  asserts,  inch  ed,  that  sense  here  canned 
daim  a  preference;  but  I  think  I  have  siiowo  the  contrary. 

MALoarr. 
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I  hope,  he  is  much  giown  since  laat  I  snr  bim, 
Q.  Euz.  But  I  hear,  no;  they  say;  my  son  of 
York 

Hath  almost  overtaken  him  in  his  growth. 

YojiK.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 
DucH.  Why,  my  young  cousin ;  it  is  good  to  grow* 
YoxK*  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  4sit  at 
supper. 

My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  toother;  Jly,  quoth  my  uade  GkM* 
ter. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  xveeds  do  grow  apace: 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast. 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make 
haste. 

DvcH*  'Good  faith,  'good  faith,  the  saying  did  not 
hold 

la  him  that  did  ob}ect  the  same  to  thee: 

He  was  the  wretched'st  thing'  when  he  was  yomi|^ 

So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 
Arch*  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious 
madam. 


T  have  followed  the  folios ;  the  historical  fact  being  as  there 
represented.  The  Prince  and  his  company  did,  in  their  way  to 
London,  actually  lie  at  Stony-Stratford  one  night,  and  were  the 
next  morning  taken  back  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  Nor- 
thampton, where  they  lay  the  following  nigiit.  See  Hall, 
nwd  V.  fol.  6.  See  «bOb  RennArks,  &€•  on  the  ]»t  cditio*  ^ 
SUfcapeave,  [that  of  1778,]  p.  13S.  Ribd, 

Shflluipeare  does  not  always  attend  to  the  propriety  of  his  owa 
•Iteiatiiiiia.  Ab  historical  truth,  therefore^  whichem  veadiog 
be  chosen,  must  be  violated,  I  am  content  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment a&  renders  the  versification  smoothest.  Where  sense  cannot 
claim  a  preference,  a  casting  vote  may  he  sateiy  given  in  favour 
cii  suuna.  Stkevens. 

'  —  the  webtched'st  th^ng,]  Wretched  is  here  used  in  a 
•erne  yet  retained  in  fiiaiiliar  language,  for  paltry,  pitiful,  being 
below  expectation.  Jobnsov. 

Bathen  the  waketif  m^puny,  leaU  thriving.  Ritiow. 
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Dt7CH.  I  hope,  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  daubt* 
Yojuc,  Now,  by  my  trottii  if  I  had  been  remem- 
ber'd 

I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  c^race  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth,  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine*. 
JDucM,  How,  my  young  York  ?  1  pry'thee*  let  me 
hear  it. 

York*  Marry,  they  say,  my  nnde  grew  so  faat» 
Tliat  he  could  gnaw  a  oniat  at  two  houis  old; 
Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Graodam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jesA. 

Ducij,  I  pr'yihee,  pretty  York,  who  Lold  thee 
this? 

York,  Gran  dam,  his  nurse. 
DvcH.  His  nurse  I  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thou 
wast  bom. 

YoBK.  If 'twere  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 
Q.  Eliz.  a  parlous  hoy  ^ :  Go  to>  you  are  too 
shrewd. 

Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 
Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears  ^« 

*  Quarto  1597, 

2%tf  I  sAomA^  htm  mmrtr  ImmAI  hu  grawA  tAofi  he  did  mine, 

*  —  been  remember  tij  To  be  remembered  in  Sbakspeu^ 
to  have  cm*9  memory  quick,  to  have  on«*«  ikonghie  about  one.  • 

JoBirsoir. 

'  A  pASLous  boj :]  Parkme^  is  Atftftt,  ekrewd.  So,  m  Ijilr 
Tricks,  &c.  1608 : 

•*  A  parlour  youth,  J?harp  and  satirical."  Steevens. 
It  is  a  corruption  vi{  perilous^  dangerous  ;  the  rending  ot  the  old 
quartos.    The  Queen  evidently  means  to  chide  him.  Ritson. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  right.  Shakspeare  himseh  shown  what  he 
meant  by  parlous^  in  the  very  next  scene,  where  Gloster,  speiA* 
ing  of  the  l>iike    York,  says : 

"  ■  ■        O,  'tis  Aparkmhoy, 

"  Bold,  quiek.  ingenious,  forward,  eufthU''  Malovi. 

*  Pitchcn  bave  earn.]  Sliakspcare  has  not  quoted  this  prover- 
.  bial  saying  correctly.    It  nppears  from  A  Dialogue  both  Plea- 
saunt  and  Pietifull/by  William  Bullcyn,  1564<,  that  the  old  p»- 
verb  is  this :  «•  Small  pitchers  hsLve great  ears."  Malone. 

This  proverb  has  already  occurred  in  The  Tiiming  of  the  Shrew; 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servaots.**  RiTtoir. 
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ACT  Jim 


Enter  a  Metseugcr^. 

Arch,  Here  comes  a  messenger :  what  news  ? 
Mem*  Such  news/  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to 
unfold. 

Q.  EhiEi  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health* 

DucH,  What  is  thy  news  ? 
Mess,  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey»  are  sent  to 
Pomfret, 

With  them  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 
Dma.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 
Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Eliz,  For  what  offence'* ? 

Mess,  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclos*d ; 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me^  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  Eljz.  Ah  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  niy  house! 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 

3  Enter  a  Messenger,^   The  quarto  reads— £ii/^r  Dorset. 

Steevens. 

And  the  speech  following  thia— "  Here  comes  your  son,"  &c.  i 
**  M,  Dorid,  What  news,  &c.  Marquis  ?'*  Boswrll. 

4  For  what  offence  ?]  This  question  is  given  to  the  Archbishop 
in  former  copies,  but  the  Messenger  plainly  speaks  to  the  Queen 

.  or  Duchess.  Johnson. 

This  question  is  given  in  the  quarto  to  the  Archbishop  (or  Car- 
dinal, as  he  is  there  called,)  where  also  we  have  in  the  following^ 
speech,  "my  gmcinus  hd//**  The  editor  of  the  folio  altered  lac/y 
to  lord  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  compositor  prefixed  Car, 
(the  designation  there  of  the  Archbishop,)  to  the  words,  "Far 
what  offence?"  instead  of  Qu.  than  that  lady  should  have  been 
printed  in  the  subsequent  speech  instead  of  lord,  CompoaiUHni 
always  keep  the  names  of  the  interlocuton  in  each  scene  ready- 
composed  for  use ;  and  hence  mistakes  sometimes  arise.  Malonb* 
^  The  tiger  now  hath  aeia'd  the  gentle  hind  ;}  So^  in  our  au* 
thof  8  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

**  —  While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 

**  Like  A  white       under  the  grypa*8  ahaip  daws—/* 

Malomx* 
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Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  ^  throne 

Welcome,  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

DucH.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days  1 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld? 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown ; 
And  often  np  and  down  my  sons  were  tost. 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  dieir  gain,  and  loss: 
And  being  seated,  and  doniebtick  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themselves ;  brother  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  self  *ffainst  self  * 0»  preposteroos 
And  frantic  courage  x,  end  thy  damned  spleen ; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more ' ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  sane* 

tuary.— 
Madam,  farewell. 

DvcH.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch.  My  gradous  lady,  go, 

{To  the  Qmmii. 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part.  Til  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep ;  And  so  betide  to  me. 
As  well  1  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours ! 
Come,  ni  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary^  {Ejcemtm 

"*  Quarto  1597,  Make  toar  upon  themselves;  blood  againut  blood, 
f  Quarto  1597,  outrage, 

•  —  avvless — ]  Not  producing  awe,  not  reverenced.  To  jui 
upon  is  to  encroach,  Johnson. 

The  quarto  reads,  I  think  preferably,  to  jcl,  to  be  ostentatious. 
See  Tol.  xi.  p.  414,  n.  4.  Bobwbll. 

7  Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more !]  Earth  it  the 
leading  of  all  the  copies,  from  the  first  edition  put  oat  by  tha 
players,  downwards.  But  I  have  restored  the  reaiding  of  the  old 
quarto  in  1597,  which  is  copied  by  all  the  other  autheatic  quartos, 
by  which  the  thought  is  finely  and  properly  improved : 
^  *'  Or  let  me  die^  to  look  on  death  no  more."  Thkobald. 
'  '  •  •—  I'll  resign  unto  your  grace 

.The  seal  I  keep ;  &c.]  Afterwards,  however,  this  obsequious 
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ACT  III.   SCENE  L 

London.  A  Street. 

The  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  Prince  of  PK^les, 
Gloster,  BucKUfOHAM,  Cardinal  Boumcmjmh^, 
and  Others, 

Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to 
your  chamber  \ 

Glo.  Welcome,  deajr  cousm,  my  thoughts'  sove- 
reign: 

The  weary  way  hath  made  yoa  melancholy. 
Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 

Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy: 

I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  mc. 

Glo.  bweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your 
years 

Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 

No  more  can  you  distinguish  ot  a  man. 

Than  of  his  outward  diow;  which,  God  he  knows» 

Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart  ^ 

Archbishop  [Rotkeram]  to  ingratiate  himself  mth  K*  Richard  III. 
put  his  majesty's  badge,  the  Hog^  upon  the  gate  of  the  Publicfc 
library,  Cambridge.  Steevens. 

9  Cardinal  Bourchier,']  Thomas  Bourchierwas  made  a  Cardi- 
nal, and  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1464.  He  died  in 
1486.  Malone. 

1  » to  your  CHAMBER.]  London  was  anciently  called  Camera 
Regis.  Pope. 

So,  in  Heywood's  If  You  Know  Not  Me  You  Know  Nobody, 

1633,  Fart  il. : 

**  This  city,  our  great  ehanAer.**  STBRTBirs. 
This  title  it  began  to  have  immediately  after  the  Norman  con* 
quest.  See  Coke's  4  Inst.  243,  where  it  is  styled  Camera  Regis; 
Camden's  Britannia^  374;  Ben  Jonson's  Account  of  King  James's 
Bntertainment  in  passing  to  hU  Coronation,  &c.  Reed. 

2  —  JUMPETH  with  the  heart. j  So»  in  Soiiman  and  PeTseda> 
1599 : 

**  Wert  thou  my  friend,  thy  mind  would  Jump  with  mine." 

Stsevbms. 
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Those  uncles,  which  you  want,  were  danii^erous; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugar'd  words, 
But  looked  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hesuts ; 
God  keep  you  from  them»  and  from  such  ISedlBe 
friends ! 

Princm.  God  keep  me  from  fUse  fiiendd!  but 

they  were  none. 
Glo,  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to 
greet  you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor ^  and  his  Train. 

May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and 

happy  days ! 
Prince.  1  thank  yuu,  good  my  lord; — and  thank 
you  all. —  [Exeunt  Mayors,  ^c. 

I  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : 
fye,  what  a  slug  is  Hastings  I  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us,  whether  they  will  come,  or  no. 

Enter  Hastings, 

Buck.  And  in  good  time  '\  here  comes  the  sweat- 
ing lord. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord:  What,  will  our 

mother  come? 
VLast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 

The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  sanctuary  :  The  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace. 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

BvcK.  Fye!  what  m  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  diis  of  hers     Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  she  deny, — lord  Hastings,  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce* 

3  ^  in  good  time,]   De  bonne  heure.  Fr.  Stbbvsms. 
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Card.  My  lord  of  Buckinghun,  if  my  weak 

oratory 

Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here^ :  But  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  miid  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilee^e 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !  not  for  all  this  land. 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  sin. 

Buck,  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord. 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional  * : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age^ 


4  Anon  expect  him  here  :  &c.]  The  word— anon,  may  safelj 
be  omitted.    It  only  serves  to  vitiate  the  measure.  Steevexs. 

5  Too  CEREMONIOUS,  and  traditional  :]  Ceremojiious  ior 
superstitions  ;  traditional  for  adherent  to  old  customs. W akbxjb.to'S. 

*  Weigh  it  but  with  the  crossness  of  this  age,]  But  the 
more  otosj,  that  is,  the  more  superstitious  the  age  was,  the 
stronger  would  be  the  imptttatton  of  violated  sanctuary.  The 

Question,  we  see  by  what  foUowSj  is  whether  sanctuary  could  be 
[aimed  by  an  infant.  The  speaker  resolves  it  in  the  negative^ 
because  it  could  be  claimed  by  those  only  whose  actions  necessi- 
tated them  to  fly  thither ;  or  by  those  who  had  an  understanding 
to  demand  it;  neither  of  which  could  be  an  infant's  case:  It  is 

Slain  then,  the  first  line,  which  introduces  this  reasoning,  should 
e  read  thus : 

•*  Weigh  it  but  with  the  greenness  of  his  age/* 
i.e.  the  voung  Duke  of  York's,  whom  his  mother  had  fled  uitii 
to  sanctuary.     The  corrupted  reading  of  the  old  quarto  is  some- 
thing nearer  the  true : 

"  —  the  greatness  of  his  age."  WARBUiTOir. 
This  emendation  is  received  by  Hanmer,  and  is  very  plausible ; 
yet  the  common  reading  may  stand: 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age^ 

**  You  break  not  sanctunry  

That  is,  compare  the  act  ot  seizing  him  with  the  gross  and 
licentious  practices  of  these  times,  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a 
violation  of  sanctuary,  for  you  may  give  such  reasons  as  men  are 
now  used  to  admit.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  not  accurate.  The  original  quarto,  1597, 
and  the  two  subsequent  quartos,  as  well  as  the  folio^'  all  read— 
grossness.  Greatness  is  the  corrupt  reading  of  a  iate  quarto  of  no 
authority,  printed  in  1622.  Malons. 


SC  I.  KING  KICHARD  HI.  W 

You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  bene&t  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserved  the  place^ 
And  those  who  have  the  Wit  to  claim  the  place ; 
This  prince  hath  neither  daim'd  it,  nor  deserv*d  it; 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there. 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there* 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men ; 
But  sanctuary  children,  ne'er  tUl  now^. 
Cabd.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for 
once.— 

Come  on,  lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 
Hast.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Fringe.  Go(jd  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste 
you  may, 

\Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Hastings* 
Say,  unde  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come. 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo,  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  belf. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day,  or  two, 
Your  highness  shall  repose  yon  at  the  Tower : 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most 
fit 

For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 
Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place 

Did  Julius  Caisar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place ; 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re^ediiied  ^ 

<  Oft  have  I  hcatd  of  sanctaary  men ;  &c.]  These  argumento 
against  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  are  taken  from  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Life  of  King  Edward  the  Fifth,  published  by  Stowe; 
"  —  And  verily,  I  have  heard  of  sanctaary  men,  but  1  never 
heard  earst  of  sanctnary  children,"  &c.  Stervens. 

More's  Lite  ot  King  Kd\\  ai  d  V.  was  published  also  by  Hall  and 
Holli^^hed,  and  in  the  Chronicle  of  Holinshed  Shakspeare  found 
this  argument.  Malone. 

^  He  did,  &c.]*  I  suppose  this  and  the  following  line,  (the 
useless  epithet— ^oc/om,  omitted»)  should  be  read  thus  s 
VOL.  XIX.  H 
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Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  i^e  he  built  it  ? 
Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gradous  lord. 
Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  repster'd; 

Me  thinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age. 
As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  posterity*, 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo.  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live 
long  ^  [Aside. 

Prince.  Whnlt  say  you,  uncle  P 

Glo.  I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word 

**  He  did,  my  lord,  begin  that  place  ;  which,  since, 
"  Succeeding  ages  have  re-edify'd."  Steevens. 

*  Ab  *twere  rbtail'o  to  all  posterity,]  And  bo  it  is ;  and,  by 
that  means,  like  moat  other  reiaUed  things,  became  adulterated. 
We  should  fead: 

"  intatl'd  to  all  pcttterit)^ ; " 

which  is  finely  and  sensibly  expressed,  as  if  truth  was  the  natural 
inheritance  of  our  children  i  which  it  is  impiety  to  deprire  them 
of.  Warburton. 

Retailed  may  signify  dijfused,  dispersed.    John  son. 

Rela  'ded  meatis  handed  doxun  from  one  to  another, — ^Goods  re-» 
iaUed,  are  those  which  pass  from  one  purchaser  to  another.— 
Richard  uses  the  word  nktSed  in  the  same  sense  in  the  fourth 
Act,  where  speaking  to  the  Queen  of  her  daughter,  be  says — 

"  To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquests  won."  M.  Mason, 

Minsheu  iti  bis  Dictionary,  1617,  besides  the  verb  retail  in  the 
mercantile  sense,  has  the  verb  **  to  retaile  or  retell^  G.  renom6rer, 
^  Lat.  renumerare ; "  and  in  that  sense,  I  conceive^  it  is  employed 
here.  Malone. 

9  »^,o  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long.]' 
Is  cadit  ante  senem,  qui  sapit  ante  diem-^ 
a  proverbial  line.  Steevbns. 

Bright,  in  his  Treatise  on  Melancholy,  1586,  p.  52,  says^**  I 
have  knowne  children  lanjpiishittg  of  the  splene,  obstructed  and 
altered  in  temper,  talke  with  gravitie  and  wisdome,  surpassing^ 
those  tender  yeares,  mid  their  judgement  carrying  a  marvellous 
imitation  of  the  wisdome  of  the  ancient,  having  after  a  sorte  at- 
tained that  by  disease,  which  other  have  by  rourse  of  yeares  ; 
whereon  I  take  it,  the  proverbe  ariseth,  that  theif  be  of  snort  life 
tuho  are  of  wit  so  pregnant."  Heeb. 
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PmycE.  That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man ; 
With  what  bis  valour  did  enrich  his  wit» 

'  Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  iNiauiTY, 
I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.]  By  vice,  the  author 
means  not  a  quality,  but  &  person.  There  was  hardly  an  old  plaj/, 
till  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  whicli  liad  not  in  it  a  deviL  and 
a  droll  character,  a  jester;  (who  was  to  play  upon  the  devil ;) 
and  thiA  bufiooD  went  by  Ihe  name  of  a  Vicg»  This  buffoon  was 
ttk  fiint  accouUed  will)  o  long  jeikuu  a  cap  with  a  pair  of  am*a 
can,  mi  a  wooden  dagger,  with  which  (like  another  Harlequin) 
he  was  to  make  sport  in  belabouiiag  the  denU,  This  was  the 
CQBstaat  entertainment  in  the  tiroes  <A  popery,  whilst  spirits,  Attl 
witchcraft,  and  exorcisin^r  held  their  own.  When  thQ  Reforma- 
iion  tvtok  place,  the  stage  shook  off  some  gros*;itiLs,  and  cticreascd 
in  refinements.  The  master-devil  then  was  soon  dismissed  Iram 
the  scene ;  and  this  buffoon  was  changed  into  a  subordinate  fiend, 
whase  business  was  to  range  on  earth,  and  seduce  poor  mortals 
mto  that  penonated  vicioits  qudityt  which  he  occasionally  sup- 
ported ;  as,  iniquity  in  general,  k^poeritjf,  uiury,  vanity,  prom- 
gaUty,  gluttony  &c.  Now,  as  the  fiend,  (or  meet)  who  peno* 
Dated  Iniquity,  (or  Hypocrisy,  for  instance)  could  never  hope  to 
play  hia  giune  to  the  purpose  but  by  hiding  his  cloven  foot,  and 
assamin<:>;  a  semblnnce  quite  different  from  his  real  character  ;  he 
must  certainly  put  on  a  formal  demeanonr,  moralize  anrl  preva- 
ricate in  hi.s  words,  and  pretend  a  meanui^r  directly  opposite  to  his 
genuine  and  jjimitive  intention.  If  this  does  not  explain  the  pas- 
sage in  (^ue^tion,  'tis  all  that  I  can  at  pieseiu  i^iuggebl  upon  it. 

TfiBOB 

That  the  bofoon,  or  jester  of  the  old  English  fisurces,  was 
catted  the  db^  is  certaio :  and  that,  in  their  mortd  representa^ 
tion^  it  was  common  to  bring  in  the  deadly  sins,  is  as  true.  Of 
these  we  have  yet  several  remains.  But  that  the  vice  used  to 
assume  the  personages  of  those  sins,  is  a  fancy  of  Mr.  Theobald's, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  truth  is,  the  vice  was 
always  a  fool  or  jester  ;  and,  (as  the  woman,  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  calls  the  Clown,  alluding  to  tlie  character,)  a  merry 
devil.  Whereas  these  mortal  sins  were  so  many  sad  serious  ones. 
Bat  what  misled  our  editor  was  the  name,  Iniquity ^  ^iven  to  this 
mos.*  B«t  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  unhappy  tncka  and  ro- 
gueries. That  it  was  given  to  him,  and  for  the  reason  I  moition, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Jonson'a  Staple  of  New8» 
second  intermeane: 

Af.  How  like  you  the  vice  i*  the  play  ? 

*'  7".  Here  is  never  a  fiend  to  carry  him  away.  Besides  he  has 
never  a  wooden  dagger. 

"      That  was  the  old  way,  gossip,  when  Iniquity  came  in, 
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His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror  ^ ; 

like  Hocas  Pocas,  in  a  jugler*s  jeikin,  with  false  ikirti»  like  the 

knave  of  clubs." 

And,  in  'I' he  Devil  s  an  As&,  we  see  this  old  vice.  Iniquity, 
described  more  at  large. 

From  all  this,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  text,  where 
Richard  compares  himself  to  the  JormaL  vice.  Iniquity,  must  be 
corrupt :  and  the  interpolation  oi  aove  foolish  plv^er.  The  fice 
or  iniquity  being  not  a  Jbrmtd  but  a  merry,  bumon  charaeter. 
Besides,  l^hakspeare  could  never  make  an  exact  speaker  refer  to 
this  character,  because  the  subject  he  is  upon  is  iradftitm  and 
antiquiiy,  which  have  no  relation  to  it ;  and  because  it  appean 
from  the  tnm  of  the  passage,  that  he  if?  apologizing:  for  his  equi- 
vocation by  a  repuLahlc  practice.  To  keep  the  reader  no  longer 
in  suspence,  my  conjecture  is,  that  Shakspeare  wrote  and  pointed 
the  lines  in  this  manner: 

**  Thus  like  i\\tJormal'XJoisc  Antiquity, 
Imoiaiize:  Two  meanings  in  one  word/* 

Alluding  to  the  mythologick  learning  of  the  andents^  of  whom 
they  are  all  here  speaking.  So  that  Richard's  ironical  apology 
a  to  this  effect.  You  men  of  morals  who  so  much  extol  youraU- 
wise  antiquity,  in  what  am  I  inferior  to  it  ?  which  was  but  an 
cquivocator  as  I  am.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Greeks 
themselves  rullecl  their  remote  antiquity,  ^lyjttv^o:,  or  the  equi" 
vocator.  So  far  as  to  the  general  sense  ;  £is  to  that  which  arises 
particularly  out  of  the  corrected  expression,  I  shall  only  observe, 
l\\9X  formn!-mse  is  a  compound  epithet,  an  extreme  fine  one,  and 
admirably  dtted  to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  who  thought  all 
'  tmdom  hvLtJbrmaUtii,  It  must  therefore  be  read  for  the  future 
with  a  hyphen.  My  other  observation  is  with  regard  to  the 
pointing  *.  the  common  readings 

1  moralize  two  meanings—** 
Is  nonsense :  but  reformed  in  this  manner,  very  sensible : 

**  Thus  like  the  formal-wnse  Antiquity 
**  1  moralize  :  Two  meanings  in  one  word.** 
i.  e.  I  moralize  as  the  ancients  did.    And  how  was  that?  the 
having  two  meanings  to  one  word.    A  ridicule  on  the  morality  of 
the  ancients,  which  he  insinuates  was  no  better  than  equivocating. 

WABBUnTOH. 

This  alteration  Mr.  Upton  very  justly  censures.  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  nothing  but  correct  the  punetuatioo, 
if  indeed  any  alteration  be  really  necessary.  See  the  dissertation 
on  the  old  vice  at  the  end  of  this  play. 

To  this  long  collection  of  notes  may  be  added  a  question,  to 
what  equivocation  Kichard  refen?   The  position  immediately 
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For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 
111  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

preceding,  that^m^  lives  long  mthoitt  characters,  that  is,  with- 
out the  help  of  letters,  seems  to  have  no  ambiguity.  He  must 
alliide  to  the  former  line : 

"  So  young  so  wise,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long," 
in  which  he  conceals  nnder  a  proverb*  his  design  of  hastening  the 
Prince's  death.  Johnson. 

The  Prince  having  caught  some  part  of  the  former  line,  asks 
Richard  what  he  says,  who,  in  order  to  deceive  him,  preserves 
in  his  reply,  the  latter  words  of  the  line,  but  substitutes  other 
words  at  the  beginning  of  it,  oi  a  different  import  from  those  he 
had  uttered. — ^This^is  the  equivocation  that  Gloster  really  made 
use  of*  though  it  does  not  correspond  with  his  own  description  of 
it: 

**  I  moralize — two  meanings  in  one  nwr^.** 
Word  is  not  here  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  but  means  a  saying, 
a  short  sentence,  ns  viotto  does  in  Italian,  and  bon-mot  in  French. 
— So^  in  Jonsoo  s  Every  Man  out  of  his  HumouTy  Puatarvolo 
says : 

"  Let  the  'word  be.  Not  tvilhout  mustard  ;  thy  crest  is  rare." 

M.  Mason. 

From  the  following  stage  direction,  in  an  old  dramaticfc  piece, 
entituledj  Histriomastrix,  or  The  Player  Whipt»  1610,  it  a{H 
peats*  that  the  Vice  and  ImquUyyfm  sometimes  distinct  person- 

***** 

Enter  a  roaring  devil,  with  the  Vice  on  his  back,  IniquUy  in 
one  hand,  and  Juventus  in  the  other." 

The  devil  likewise  makes  the  distinction  in  his  tot  speech  : 
**  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  these  babes  mine  are  all. 
The  Vice,  Iniquitie,  and  Child  Prodigal.'* 

The  following  part  of  this  note  was  obligingly  communicated 
liy  the  Rev.  Mr.  JBowle^  of  Idmestooe  near  Suisbmy.  I  know 
no  writer  who  gives  so  complete  an  aeooant  of  this  obsolete  cha« 
lacter,  as  Archbishop  Harsnet,  in  his  Declaration  of  Popish  Im- 
postures^  p.  114,  Lond.  1608:  "  It  was  a  pretty  part  (he  tells  us) 
m  the  old  church -playes,  when  the  nimble  Tice  would  skip  up 
nimbly  like  a  jackanapes  into  the  devil's  necke,  and  ride  the 
devil  a  course,  and  belabour  him  with  his  wooden  dagger,  till  he 
m^de  hira  roare,  whereat  the  people  would  laugh  to  see  the  devil 
so  wee-haunted."  SxEiiViiNs. 

Dr.  Warborton  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  capridous  and 
violent  alteration  of  the  text  by  a  yeiy  lon^  note,  which  in  my 
apprehension  carries  neither  con^ctioo,  nor  information  with  it. 

The  Vket  ImpUiy^  cannot  vrith  propfiety^  be  said  to  monUizc 
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Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 
Prince*  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
ru  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again^ 

in  general ;  but  in  the  old  Moralities  he,  like  Richard^  did  often 
**  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.'* 

Our  author  has  again  used  moralize  as  a  verb  active  In  his  Rape 
<»f  Lucrece : 

Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  siriit» 
*'  More  than  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  Tight.** 

In  which  passage  it  means,  **  to  interpret  or  investigate  the 
latcjif  mcnnijig  of  his  wfinton  looks,"  as  in  the  present  pnssfinfP, 
it  signifies  either  to  extract  the  double  and  latent  meaning  of  one 
word  or  sentence,  or  to  couch  two  meanings  under  one  word  or 
sentence.  So  moral  is  used  by  our  author  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  for  secret  meaning:  There  is  some  moral  in  this 
Benedtctus."  See  vol*  vii.  p.  100,  n.  1 ;  and  vol.  xvli.  p.  478, 
n.  9.  The  word  which  Richard  uses  In  a  double  sense  is  Uoe,  which 
in  his  former  speech  he  had  used  literally,  and  in  the  present 
Is  used  metaphorically.  Mr.  Mason  conceives,  because  what 
we  now  call  a  motto,  was  formerly  denominated  the  mot  or  tuor</, 
that  word  may  here  signify  a  whole  sentence.  But  the  ar- 
gument is  defective.  Though  in  tournaments  the  motto  on  a 
knight's  shield  was  formerly  called  The  word,  it  never  at  any 
period  was  called  '*  One  word.'* 

The  Vice  of  the  old  moralities  was  a  buffoon  character,  [See 
Cotgrave's  Diet.  "  Badm,  A  foole  or  Vice  in  a  play. — Mime^  a 
iiicet,  foole,  jester,  &c.  ui  a  play."]  whose  chief  employment  was 
to  make  the  audience  laugh,  and  one  of  the  modes  by  which  he 
effected  his  purpose  was  by  double  meanings,  or  playing  upon 
words.  In  these  moral  representations,  fraud,  iniquity ^  covetous- 
ness,  luxury,  gluttony,  vanity,  &c  were  frequently  introduced. 
Mr.  Upton  in  a  dissertation  which,  on  account  of  its  length,  is 
anne.Ked  at  the  end  of  the  play,  has  shown,  from  Ben  Jonson*s 
Staple  of  News,  and  The  Devil's  an  Ass,  that  Iniquity  was 
sometimes  the  Vice  of  the  Moralities^  Mr.  Steevens*s  note  in  the 
foregoing  page,  shows,  that  he  was  not  always  so. 

The  fomm  Vice  perhaps  means,  the  shrmd,  theieiiif5£?  Vice, 
—In  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  *•  a  Jbrmal  man  "  seems  to  mean, 
one  in  his  senses ;  a  rational  man.  Again,  in  Twelfth-Night, 
vol.  zi.  p.  423,  n.  2 :  "  —this  is  evident  to  wy^fifrmal  capacity.*' 

M  A  r.,  O  N  E . 

*  — of  THIS  conqueror  ;]  For  this  reading  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thc-(*l);ild,  who  derived  it  from  the  original  edition  in  1597. 
All  the  subsequent  ancient  copies  read  corruptly — of  his  conque- 
ror. MlLbHE. 
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Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.  Short  summers  lightly  ^  have  a  forward 
spring*  [Jside. 

Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Buck*  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke 
of  York. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York  1  bow  fares  our  loving 

brother  ? 

York,  Well,  my  dread  lord*;  so  must  I  call  you  now. 

Prince.  Ay,  brother ;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours : 
Too  late  he  died  \  that  might  have  kept  that  title^ 
Which  by  bis  death  bath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glq.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  unde.    O,  my  lord, 
You  said,  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far, 

Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

I —lightly — ^]    Commonly,  in  ordinary  course.  Johnson. 
So,  in  the  old  Proverb :  "  There's  lightning  lightii^  before 
thunder."    See  Ray's  Proverbs,  p.  130,  edit.  3d. 

Again,  in  Penny-wise  and  Pound^foolish^  Sec—"  Misfortanes 
seldome  inUce  done ;  and  so  when  blessings  doe  knocke  at  a 
man's  doie,  they  lightly  are  not  without  followers  and  fellowes." 

Again,  Holinshe4  P-  725,  concerning  one  of  King  Edward's 
concubines :  "  ^  one  whom  no  one  could  get  out  of  the  church 
lightly  to  any  place,  but  it  were  to  his  bed." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Kevels  : 

**  He  is  not  lightly  within  to  his  mercer."  Steevens. 
**  Short  summers  lii^htly  have  a  forward  spring. "    That  la, 
short  summers  are  uHUdWy  preceded  by  a  forward  spring;  or  in 
other  words,  and  more  appositely  to  Gloster*s  latent  meaning,  a 
premataie  spring  is  usually  followed  by  a  short  summier.  Malonb. 
4  —  dread  lord;]    The  original  of  this  epithet  applied  to 
ings  has  been  much  disputed.   In  some  of  our  old  statutes  the 
ing  is  cali^       metuendissimus.  Johnson. 
i  Too  LATE  he  died  ;]    i.  e.  too  lately,  the  loss  is  too  fresh  in 
our  memory.  Wahburton. 

So,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece ; 
** .        I  did  give  thiit  life, 
*»  W  hich  she  too  early,  and  too  kite  hath  spill*d. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V. ! 

"  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late,"  ke.  Maloke* 
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York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 
York.  Then  is  he  more  beholden  to  you,  than  1. 
Glo.  He  may  command  me,  as  my  sovereign; 
But  you  have  power  in  me,  as  in  a  kinsman, 
York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger^* 
Glo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin  ?  ^th  aU  my  heart. 

PRmcE.  A  beggar,  brother  ? 

York,  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give  ; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give  ^. 

Glo.  a  greater  gift  than  that  Pll  give  my  cousin. 

YoBK.  A  greater  gift!  O,  tbat*s  the  sword  to  it? 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough* 

York,  Othen,  I  see,  youll  part  but  with  light  gifts^ 
In  weightier  things  you'll  say  a  beggar,  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  Ughtly  \  were  it  heavier. 

*  I  pray  you,  uncle,  then,  give  me  this  dagger.]  Then  was 
added  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  for  the  %nke  of  metre.  Steeveks. 

Upon  this  system,  five  syllables  must  be  added  to  the  next 
speech  but  one  to  make  it  metre.  Malone. 

7  And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  ghiep  to  give.]  The  read* 
itjg  of  the  quartos  is — gift.   The  first  folio  reads : 

'*  And,  bcinff  mt  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give.** 

This  reading,  made  a  little  more  metfical,  has  beoi  followed,  I 
think,  erroneously,  by  all  the  editors.  Johnson. 

The  quarto  1612  reads : 

"  ■  no  grief  Steevems. 

•*  —  which  is  no  grief  to  give."    Which  to  fnve,  or  the  gift  of 
tvkich,  induces  no  regret.     Thus  the  authentick  copies,  the 
quarto  1598,  and  the  first  folio.  A  quarto  of  no  authority  changed 
grief  to  gift,  and  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  capriciously  altered 
the  line  thus : 

And  being  a  tm,  UUno  nief  to  give/*  Malovx. 

in  oonformity  to  our  old  ellipticu  mode  ofspeaking  and  writing, 
the  words— ttiAiM  »,  might  be  omitted.  They  hurt  the  measure, 
without  advancement  of  the  sense.  Perhaps,  however,  the  cor- 
rection in  the  seeond  folio  (^vh!ch  was  reoeived  by  Sir  Thomss 
Hanmer)  is  preferable.  Steevens. 

*  I  weigh  it  lightly,  &c.]  i.  e.  I  should  still  esteem  it  but  a 
trifiing  gin,  were  it  heavier.   But  the  Oxford  editor  reads : 

rd  weigh  it  lightly—." 
i  e.  Iconld  manage  it,  though  it  were  heavier.  WAasuKTOif. 
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Glo.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon^  little 

lord  ? 

York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you 

call  me*  • 
Gjlo.  Howf 
York.  little. 

RuNCE.  My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in 
talk  ;— 

Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him, 
York.  You  mean,  to  hear  me,  not  to  bear  with 
me : — 

Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me  ; 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  ah  ape  ^, 

Dr.  WailMiiton  is  right.  So,  in  Love*s  Labour^s  Lost,  Act  V, 
Sc.  II. : 

**  Yoa  todJg^A  me  not,— 0»  that's  you  care  not  for  me." 

STBBTBira« 

<5  Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape,]  The  reproach  seems 
to  consist  in  this  :  at  country  shows  it  was  common  to  set  the 
monkey  on  the  back  of  some  other  animal,  as  a  bear.  The 
Duke  therefore  in  calling  himself  ape^  calls  his  uncle  bear. 

Johnson. 

To  this  custom  there  Beems  to  be  an  allnsioii  in  Ben  Jonsonii 
Mmqne  of  Gypsies : 

A  gypsy  in  his  shape, 
"  More  calls  the  beholder. 

Than  the  fellaw  voith  the  ape, 
*•  Or  the  ape  on  his  shoulder.'* 

Again,  in  Tlie  First  Part  of  the  Eighth  liberal  Science,  entituled 
Ars  Adulandl,  kc.  devised  and  compiled  by  Ulpian  Fulwel,  1576: 

—  thou  hast  an  excellent  back  to  carry  my  lord's  ape,** 

6ee  likewise  Hogarth's  Humours  of  an  Election,  plate  iv. 

Ymk  also  alludes  to  the  protoberaace  on  Gloster^s  beck,  which 
WM  commodions  for  carrying  burdens,  as  it  sapplied  the  pliice  of  a 
porter's  knot.  Stebvens. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  reproach  is  what  Johnson  supposes,  or 
that  York  meant  to  call  his  uncle  a  bear.  He  merely  alludes  to 
Richard's  deformity,  his  high  shoulder,  or  hump-back,  as  it  is 
called.  That  was  the  scorn  he  meant  to  give  his  uncle.  In  the 
third  Act  of  the  Third  Part  of  Kinp:  Henry  VI.  the  same  thought 
occurs  to  Kichard  himself  where  describing  his  own  ligure,  he 
sayst 

**  To  make  an  envious  moontain  on  my  badc» 
*•  Where  fits  deformity,  to  mock  my  body."  M.  Masov. 
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He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  cm  your  shoul- 
ders. 

Buck.  With  what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons ! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  unde^ 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself  % 
So  cunning,  and  so  young,  b  wondeiftil.  . 

Glo.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  pass  along  ? 
Myself,  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother  ;  to  entreat  of  her, 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York.  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my 
lord? 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so  ^ 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 
Glo.  Why,  what  should  you  fear  ? 
Yoiih\  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost; 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murder'd  there. 
Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 
Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  1  Hope. 

Liille,  like  an  ape,  wat  a  common  comparison  in  our  author's 
time.  So,  Nashe,  in  one  of  his  pampbletB :  When  I  was  a  Utile 
ape  at  Cambridge.'*  Malonb. 

*  My  lord  protector  heeds  will  iiave  it  so.]  Thtts  the  quarto 
of  1597.  In  all  the  sahsequent  ancient  copies  the  word  niede  is 
omitted.  Malonic. 

*  Why,  SIR,  &c.]  The  word — f^'v\  was  added  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer.  Without  it  this  half  line  is  harsh,  and  quite  iin metrical. 

S'J  ilE  V  ENS. 

Mr.  Steevens  reads,  alter  Sir  Thoniaii  Hanmer — '*Why,  «>, 
what  should  you  fear  ?  *  and  observes,  without  it  [the  added  word, 
czr,]  "  this  half  line  is  baieh,  and  quite  unmetrical/' 

Certunly  unmetrical,  and  why  not?«-*Here  Mr.  Steevens 
again  fails  into  the  errour  which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
mention,— that  every  word,  and  every  short  address  of  tiireeor  four 
words,  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  metrical  verses,  a  ttOtioB 
which  has  already  been  ngain  and  again  confuted. 

But  if  any  addition  were  to  be  made  to  this  line,  a  more  ini- 
pn)|jcr  word  than  sir  could  scarcely  be  found.  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer should  seem  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  court  of  George 
the  Second.  In  our  days,  we  address  the  princes  of  the  blood  by 
the  title  of  nr  $  but  I  nave  found  no  instance  of  such  an  address 
.  ei  ng  used  to  a  prince  in  the  time  of  &hakspeaie»  Malonb. 
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VniNCE.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear* 
But  come,  my  lord,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Iluiiking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[Exeunt  Prince^  York,  HLdsrims,  Car€&nal, 
and  Attendants. 
Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother  '\ 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Glo,  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy ; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  * ; 
He*s  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 
Buck.  Well,   let  them  re$t.~Come  hither, 
Catesby  ^ ; 

Thou  art  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend. 
As  closely  to  conceal  wh:it  we  impart : 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg  d  upon  the  way 
What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  mind» 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle  ? 

Gate,  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince. 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 

* 

3  M'as  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother,]  Incensed  means 
here,  incited  or  suggested.  So,  in  King  Henry  VIII.  Gardiner 
says  of  Cianmer ; 

'  I  have 

"  Incenfd  the  lords  of  the  council,  that  he  ia 
"  A  most  arch  herctick." 
And  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothinpf,  Bornrhio  says  to  Pedro: 
"  —  how  Don  John  your  brother  incensed  me  to  slander  the  lady 
Hero."    M.  Mason. 

4  —  capable ;]  Here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  these  plays, 
means  intelligent^  quick  of  a^prekemion.    Seep.  77,  n.  I. 

Maloktb. 

So  again,  in  T^Hus  and  Cressida:  "  Let  me  cany  another  to 
his  horse,  for  that's  the  more  capable  creature. "    R  i t  s  o  n. 

5  —  GENTLE  Catcsbv ;]  I  havc  [following  Mr.  Capell],  sup- 
plied the  epithet — gentle^  for  the  same  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Ma- 
kme  in  the  foregoing  page,  n.  1,  in  defence  of  a  similar  insertion. 

Steevens. 

In  the  preceding  play,  1.  6,  Mr.  Malone  read  **  my  gracious 
lord;  "  but  has  since  withdrawn  his  insertion.    Bob  well. 
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Buck*  What  think*st  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?  will 
not  he  ? 

Cate,  We  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 
Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  Go,  gentle 
Catesby, 

And,  as  it  were  ftr  off,  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 

How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 

[And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 

To  sit  about  the  coronation  *.] 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us. 

Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons : 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 

Be  thou  so  too;  and  so  break  off  l£e  talk. 

And  give  us  notice  of  his  faidfauition : 

For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils  ^, 

Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employed. 

*  Quarto  1597  omits  the  two  lines  between  bmckets* 

•  —  DIVIDED  councils,]  That  is,  a  private  consultation,  sepa^ 
rate  from  the  known  and  publick  council.  So,  in  the  next  scene, 
Hastings  sa^ ; 

**  Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  oovncils.'*  Jorvson. 

This  circumstance  is  conformable  to  history.  Hall»  p.  13,  sayv, 
**  When  the  protectonr  had  both  the  children  in  hispossessioo, 
yetL,  and  that  they  were  in  a  sure  place,  he  then  began  to  threst  to 
se  the  ende  of  his  enterprise.  And,  to  avoyde  all  suspicion,  he 
caused  all  the  lords  which  he  kncwc  to  bee  faithfull  to  thekynge^ 
to  assemble  at  Baynardes  Castle,  to  com  en  of  the  ordre  of  tne 
coronacion,  whyle  he  and  other  of  his  complices,  and  of  his  affi- 
nitee,  at  Crosbies-place,  contrived  the  contrary,  and  to  make  the 
protectour  kpg :  to  which  counsail  there  were  odhibite  very 
iewe«  and  they  very  secrete.*'  Rbbd, 

Mr.  Reed  has  shown  from  Hairs  Chronicle  that  this  dfGiim-> 
stance  is  founded  on  historical  fact.  But  Holinshed,  11^1*8 
copyist,  was  our  author's  authority :  But  the  protectoure  and 
the  duke  after  they  had  sent  to  the  lord  Cardinal, — the  lord  Stan- 
ley and  the  lord  Hastings  then  lord  Chamberlaine,  with  m'dny 
other  noblemen,  to  commune  and  devise  about  the  coronation  in 
one  place,  as  fast  were  they  in  another  place,  contriving  the  con- 
trarie,  and  to  make  the  protectour  king.'*»''  —  the  lord  Stanley, 
that  was  after  earie  of  Darby,  wisely  mistrusted  it,  and  add  unto 
the  loide  Hastings,  that  he  much  misiykedMei^  two  merel 
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Glo.  Commend  me  to  lord  William :  tell  him, 
Catesfay, 

His  andent  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-monow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-castle ; 

And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 
Buck.  Good  Catesby,  go,  eiiect  this  business 
soundly. 

Cats.  My  gix>d  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I 
can. 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ere  we 

sleep  ? 

Cate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glq.  At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 

{Exit  Catesby. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  .we 
perceive 

Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 

Glo,  Chop  o(f  his  head,  man ; — somewhat  we 
will  do  :— 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  was  possessed. 
,  Buck.  I'll  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace^s 
hand. 

Glq.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kind- 
ness. 

Come,  let  us  sup  betimes  ;  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form. 

-*wiU  DO  0   The  folio  reads — ^will  determine.  Stebvbks* 
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SCENE  II 
Before  Locd  Hastings*  House. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord, —  [Knocking. 

Hast.  [WithinJ]  ^Who  knocks  ? 

Mess.  One  from  the  lord  Stanley. 
Hast.  [Within,^  What  is't  o'dock? 
Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastixos. 

Hast.  Cannot  thy  master  sleep  these  tedious 

nights  ? 

Mess.  So  it  should  seem  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
Fiist»  he  commends  him  to  your  noUe  lordship. 
Hast,  And  then,— 

Mess.  And  then  he  sends  you  word,  he  dreamt 
To-night  the  boar  had  rased  olf  his  helm  *  ^ : 

*  Quarto  1 597,  He  dreaM  Uhnigkf  the  h$are  had  ratte  hi$  hdm> 

*  Scene  II.]  Every  material  circumstance  in  the  following 
scene  is  taken  from  H«liiished*s  Chronicle,  except  that  ic  is  a 
knight  with  whom  Hastings  convenes,  instead  o£  Buckingham. 

Steevkns. 

9  — the  BOAR  had  rased  oft'  his  helm  :]  This  term  rased  or 
rashed,  is  always  given  to  describe  the  violence  inBicted  by  a 
i/oar. 

So,  in  King  Lear,  4>to.  edit. : 

in  Ins  anointed  flesh  rath  bearish  fangs.** 

Again,  in  Wamer*s  Albion's  England,  1602,  b.  vii.  ch.  xxxvi.: 
'*  ha,  cur,  avaunt,  the  bore  so  r«#c  thy  hide !  " 

By  the  boar,  throughout  this  scene,  is  meant  Glaster,  who  was 
railed  the  boar,  or  the  horr,  from  his  havinq-  n  hnar  for  his  cogni- 
aance,  and  one  of  the  supporters  of  his  coal  of  arms.  Steevens. 

So  Holinshed,  after  Hall  and  Sir  Thomas  More :  '*  The  selfe 
night  next  before  his  death  the  lorde  Stanley  sent  a  trustie  secret 
messenger  unto  him  at  midnight  in  all  iiaste,  requiring  him  to 
rise  and  ride  away  with  him,  for  he  was  disposed  ntterlie  no 
longer  to  byde,  he  bad  so  fearful  a  dreame,  in  which  him  thought 
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Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  held ;  '  ' 
And  that  may  be  determined  at  the  one. 
Which  ni^y  make  you  and  him  to  roe  at  the 
otiier. 

Therefinre  he  sends  to  knowyour  lordship's  plea- 
sure,— 

If  presently,  you  will  take  horse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the 
north. 

To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soal  divinea. 

Hast*  Go,  f eliow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord ; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils : 
His  honour  S  and  myself,  are  at  the  one ; 

And,  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catesby ': 
Where  nothing  can  proceed,  that  toucheth  us. 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow;  wanting  instance  ^ : 

that  a  boare  with  his  tuskus  so  rased  them  both  by  the  heades 
that  the  bloud  ran  about  both  their  shoulders.  And  forasmuch 
as  the  Protector  gave  the  boare  for  his  cognizance^  this  dreame 
made  so  fearful  an  impression  in  lib  heart,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
determined  no  longer  to  tarie,  bnt  had  his  horse  readie,  ir  the 
kflrd  Hastinga  would  go  with  him,**  &c.  Malonb. 

'  His  HoNous,]  This  was  the  usual  address  to  noblemen  in 
Shakspeare's  time. 

So,  in  our  poet's  Dedication  of  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  to  Lord 
Southampton,  1593  :  "  I  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and 
your  honour  io  your  heart's  content.  Malone. 

See  note  on  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  where  tlie  same  ad- 
dress occurs  :  "AU  haj^piness  toJyourAonoitr/*'    STBfetBVS.  ' 

*  And,  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catesby,  &c.]   So^  in 
the  Legend  of  Lord  Hastings,  Mirrour  for  Magiatrates,  1575 : 
"  I  fear'd  the  end ;  my  Catesby  being  there 
'      Discharged  ali  doubts ;  him  hold  1  most  ent^nre;* 

Malone. 

3  — wanting^  instance:]  That  is,  tvanting  some  example  or 
act  of  malevolence,  by  which  they  may  be  justified :  or  which, 
periiaps,  is  nearer  to  the  true  meaning,  wanting  any  imtnediate 
ground  or  reason.  Johnson. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  1597.  Malovb. 

The  folio  reads<— SwfAoiif  instance..  Stbbtbhs. 
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And  for  his  dreams — I  wonder,  he's  bo  fond* 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers : 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues^ 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  puisnit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Cb,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 
Mess*  Ml  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you 
say*  [Exit. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cmtb*  Many  good  monovrs  to  my  noUe  lord ! 

Hast,  Good  morrow,  Catesby;  you  are  early 
stirring  : 

What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Catb.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright. 
Till  Richvd  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 
Sast.  How !  wear  the  garland  ?  dost  thou  mean 

the  crown  ? 
Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Hast.  Til  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
shoulders. 

Before  111  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it? 
Cats.  Ay,  on  my  life;  and  hopes  to  find  you 

forward 

Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof : 

♦  Quarto  1597,  Upon  my  life,  my  lord. 

Instance  seems  to  mean,  9j/mfiom  or  prognosf  id  .  We  find 
the  word  used  in  a  similar  sense,  m  The  Comply  of  Enois,  where 
fsgeoOf  describing  his  shipwreck,  says : 

*'  A  league  from  Epidanumm  had  we  sail'd. 

Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep 
'*  Gave  any  tragick  instance  of  our  harm."    M.  Mason. 
4  —so  FOND — ^]    i.  e.  so  weak,  silly.    Thus,  in  King  Lear  : 
I  ant  n  veiy  foolish,  fond  old  man."  Stbevbns. 
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And,  thereupon,  he  sends  you  this  good  news,-^  ' 
That,  this  same  very  day,  your  enemies, 
3?he>kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfir^t, 

Hast.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  Ua  that  new8» 
Because  they  hm  been  still  my  adversaries : 
But,  that  ru  give  my  wice  on  RidnF^ s  aide. 
To  har  my  nmiBter^s  befrs  in  true  detQenti 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

'Catm.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious 
mind ! 

Hast.  But  I  sbidl  iaug^  at  this  a.twefai^aMNrth 
henoe,~ 

that  they,  who  faioaglit  me  in  my  nnitev^s  imtet  . 

I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 

Well,  Catesby  *,  ere  a  forinight  make  me  older,  . 

m  send  some  packing,  that  yet  tlii^k  not  on  it. 

Cats.  'lis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  graA;i{?us  lord^ 
When  men  are  unprepar*d,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.  O  monstrous,  monstrous !  and  so  falls  it 
out 

With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey  :  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  diemselves  as  ^afe 
As  thou,  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  pimcely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 
Cats*  The  princes  both  make  high  account  eSf 
you,— 

For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.  \_As{de^ 
Hast.  I  know,  they  do^  and  I  have  well  de- 
served it. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on-f-,  where  is  3rour boar-spear,  man  i 

Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 
Stan.  My  lord,  good  morrow ;  good  morrow  % 
Catesby  :— 

^  Quarto  1597,  I  tell  thee,  Caieshy. 

Cat.  What,  mi/  lord?  €r^%o^ 
t  Quarto  1697,  What,     lord  f 
VOL.  XIX.  I 
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You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood', 

I  do  not  like  these  several  coimcils^,  I. 

Mast.  My  lord,  1  hold  my  iife  as  dear  you  da 
!  .  yours  ^; 

And  never,  in  my  Ufe»  I  do  j^test. 
Was  H  more  predous  to  methan  'tisnow: 
Ttiink  yott,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 

I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

SrAif.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 

London, 

'Were  jocund,  and  supposed  their  states  were  sure. 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'er«*cast. 

5  —  AND  good  morrovv,]  And  was  supplied  by  Sir  Thomas 
Honmer,  to  assist  the  me«^ure.  Steevens. 

^  -^the  holy  ROOD,}  i.  e.  the  cigss.  So^  in  the  old  mystei^ 
of  CwdleiDas-Da^,  1512: 

'  '  <i  When  hir  swete  «one  shall  on  a  rood  deye." 
Agiiin».  in  Spenser's  F^ry  Queen,  b.  vi.  c.  v. ; 
\    .     "  And  nigh  thereto  a  little  chapell  stoode 
**  Which  being  all  with  yvy  overspred, 
**  Deck'd  nil  the  roofe,  and  shadowing  the  rnode^ 
•     Seem'd  like  a  grove  fair  branched  ovcrhed."  Stebveks. 
•  '7  i  do  not  like  these  several  councils  J   See  p.  108^  n.  6. 
^  Malone. 

•  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours ;]    Thus  the  first 
.folio.    The  quartos — (profoundly  ignorant  of  our  author's  ellip* 
tical  mode  of  expressing  himself,  and  in  contempt  of  metre,)-^ 
— as  dear  as  you  do  yours.**  Stbsvevs* 
\  The  printef  of  the  original  copy  in  quarto^  it  is  perfectly  tn|t, 
l^new  nothing  of  these  elliptical  expressions,  and  merely  contented 
liimself  with  exhibiting  what  he  round  in  the  nanuscrtpt  before 
him. 

The  verse  in  the  text  is,  like  many  others,  an  alexandrine. 
But  in  the  folio  copy  this  line  was  curtailed  to  the  standard  mea- 
sure, with  an  entire  disregard  to  the  autiior's  sense  ;  for  the  plain 
and  direct  meaning  of  the  words  there  found,  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  is,  *' My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  us  your  life ;  I 
estimate  them  both  at  the  same  rate;"  which  is  very  different 
from  what  Hastings  means  to  say,  I  hold  my  own  life  as  dear 
as  yoa  do  yonr  life.**  This  latter  is  the  assertion  which  the 
ugument  m  Hastings  requires,  and  no  critical  chymistry  can 
cxteactsucha  meaning  out  of  the  words  found  in  the  folio  copy. 
Calling  it  an  elliptical  dprenioii,  will '  certainly  not  serre  the 
pnipose.  Malonb, 
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■This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt  ^  ; 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward  ! 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is  spent. 
Mjst.  Come,  come,  have  with  you     Wot  yoa 
what,  mjr  lord  ? 
To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded 

St^j^.  They,  for  theu*  truth  ^  might  better  wear 
their  heads, 

Than  some,  that  have  accus'd  them,  wear  their  hats*- 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a  Fursuivant. 
Hjst.  Go  on  before,  TU  talk  with  this  good 
fellow.        [^EdcuiU  Staj^.  and  Catesby. 

9 

*  Quarto  lfl07,  I  £0  :  hut  stay,  heare  you  tiol  the  nemes  ? 

2 »«  day  thote  men  you  talk  o/J  are  beheaded. 

9—1  MISDOUBT ;]  i,  e.  suspect  it  of  dancer.  Sou  in  Kiiur 
Henry  Vl.  Part  III. :  »  -vuijf 

«  the  bird 

•  •*  With  trembling  wings  msdoubteth  every  bush." 

Steevens. 

«  —-have  with  jm*]  AteiUiar  phrase  in  parting,  as  much 
as»  "  take  something  along  with  you,  or.  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you.'*  Johnson. 

This  phrase  so  frequently  occurs  {n  Shakspeare,  that  I  wonder 
Johnson  should,  in  his  fourteenth  volume;  mistake  its  meaning. 
It  si2:nifies  merely  *'  I  will  go,  along  with  you;"  and  is  an  ex« 
pression  in  use  at  this  day. 

In  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  when  Suflolk  is  going 
out,  Somerset  says — **  Have  with  youi  "  and  then  follows  him. 
In  Othello,  lago  says  ; 

"  Captain,  will  you  go  ? 
•«0**.  Have  with  yon." 
■fe  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  Mrs.  Fmd  says : 

«  Will  you  gOb  Mis.  Page  ?  •» 
To  which  she  replies : 

**  Have  with  you." 
'  And  in  the  same  scene,  the  Host  afterwaids  say»p— 

**  Here,  boys,  shall  we  wag?  ** 
To  which  the  Page  replies—'*  Have  with  you."    M.  Mason. 
'  *  They,  for  their  truth,]    That  is,  with  respect  to  their  honesty, 

Johnson. 
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How  now,  mmk  ?  haw  goes  ilhe  worid  ^Ib^lMelP 

PuRls,  The  better,  that  your  lordship  please  to 
ask. 

H.^sT.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now. 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last  where'iKM¥  we  meett 
Thennm  X  going  prisoner  to  the  T0Wer» 
^  the  suggedticHi  of  titetqnMnVallm; 
But  now,  I  tell  thee,  (keep  it  tolh3fself,) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death. 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 

Puns.  God  hold  it  ^,  to  your  honour's  good  con« 
tent ! 

.Bj9Sr..  Gvamecof^  fellow:  Tlieiie,  drink  thatx for 
^  tne.  \Thriming  imuhis  Purse. 

Purs.  I  thank  your  honour.    [Exit  Pursuivant. 

Enter  a  Priest.  * 

jpB.  Well  met,  my  lond ;  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
honour. 

Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  sir  Jobnt,  with-all  my 
heart. 

I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise  * ; 
Come  the  next  Sabbadi,  and  I  will  content  you. 

Enter  Buckingham^, 

BtrcK.  What,  taUdng  with  a  priest,  lord  cbatn- 
bedain  ? 

3  ^  hold  it,]   ThtA     continue  it,  Johitmv, 

4  ^  good  SIR  John,]  Sir  wat  fotmeriy  the  mmtl  'address  to 
the  inferior  clergy.    See  vol.  tiii.  p.  7,  and  p.  SIO.  Malovb. 

s  —  exercise.;]    Performance  of  Divine  service.  Jokvson. 
I  rather  imagine  it  meant — for  attending*  hiss  in  private  to  hear 
his  confession.    So,  in  Sc.  VII. : 

•*  To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise."    M alone. 
Exercise,  I  belie?e,  meansuniyreligious  exhortation,  or  lecture. 
So,  in  Olhello  : 

Much  cafttigation,  exercise  devout/'  SrsBTBifs. 
^  EtUer  Bfitts;ni«H4«.l   f^nun  ^«  Coothraslisn  (of  Haafe|fs 
GhtaMck^         where  the  accouiit  given  originally  by  Sir  Tho* 
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Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest ; 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand  ^ . 

Hjst.  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man^ 
The  men  you-  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
Whaty  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 

Buck.  I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay 
there : 

I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 
-  JELfefr.  Nmy,  like  enough,  £or  I  stay  dinner  there. 
Buck.  AnAmpfetimo^  altfaougb  thou  know*st  it 
not«  [AmUbu 
Comev  wH  yon  go  ? 

H^ST.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[ExeunU 

mas  More  is  transcribed  with  some  additions,  it  appears  that  the 
person  who  held  this  conversation  with  I  hillings  v.a.s  Sir  Thomas 
Howard,  who  is  introduced  in  the  iast  Act  ui  this  play  us  Etiri  of 
&irrey: 

*^  The  same  morning  tie  he  [Hastings]  were  np  fiom  hk  bc^ 
where  Shore's  wife  Itv  with  him  aU  eigbtr  there  came  to  him  Sir 
Thomas  Hawaid,  [Howard]  sonne  to  the  lord  Haward,— ils  it 

were  of  coartesaie,  to  nccoumpaignie  him  to  the  counsaili ;  btur 
forasmuche  as  the  lord  Hasting^  was  not  ready,  he  taried  a  whil^ 

for  him,  and  hftsted  him  away.  This  sir  Thomas,  while  the  lord- 
Hastings  stayed  a  while  commonynp;  with  a  })nest  whom  he  met 
in  the  Tower  strete,  brake  the  lordes  tale,  saying  to  him  merily, 
*  W  hat,  my  lorde,  I  pray  you  come  on  ;  wherefbre  talke  you 
so  long  with  the  priest?  You  have  no  nede  of  a  priest  yet : '  and 
laughed  upon  him,  as  though  he  would  saye,  you  shall  have  iiede< 
cf^iie  soiie/*  FoL  59.  Malonb. 
}  — 'SWiiiriiie  voEK  in  hand.]   Shrhk^ nork  is  confusimi' 

JOBKSOWt 

Soi,  in  Hamlet : 

"  —  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
NotfAriuts^  time  allowed/'  ST£BTairs« 
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SCENE  III. 

Pomfret.   Before  the  Castle. 

Enitr  Ratcliff^  with  a  Guari^  conducting  Rmm, 
GRBr\  and  Kiughan^  to  Kvecuthn. 

RdT.  Come,  bring' forth  the  prisoners'. 

Rir,  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this,—- 
To-day,  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die, 
Fg^  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Gmiby.  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  padr  ot 
you! 

A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers. 

Vauqh.  You  live,  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this 
hereafter. 

Rat*  Despatch ;  the  limit '  of  your  lives  is  out. 
Riv.  O  Pomfirel^  Pomfret!  O  thou  bloody  prison^ 
Tatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 

Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  second  here  was  hack'd  to  death: 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

'  Grey^    Queen  Elizabeth  Grey  is  deservedly  pitied  forlosing^- 
her  two  sons  ;  but  the  royalty  of  their  birth  has  so  engrossed  the* 
attention  of  historians,  that  they  never  reckon  into  the  number  of 
her  misfortunes  the  murder  of  this  her  second  son.  Sir  Richard 
Gr^.   It  is  as  msarioible  hovr  slightly  the  death  of  our  £inl^ 
Rivers  is  always  mentioned,  though  a  man  invested  mth-  sueh 
high  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  ;  and^how  much  we  dwell  on  the 
execution  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Hastings,  a  man'  in  every 
light  his  inferior.    In  truth,  the  ^^enerality  draw  their  ideas  of 
fmglish  story,  from  the  tragick  rather  than  the  historick  authors; . 

Waltolk. 

9  Come,  bring"  forth  the  prisoners.]  This  speech  is  wanting  in 
the  folio,  and  miglit  (as  it  has  neither  use,  nor  pretensions  to 
metre,)  be  as  well  omitted  as  retained.  St££ven8. 

s     the  LIMIT*—]  For  Me  ImiUd  time.  See  voU  xvi.p.  184* 


1» 


Gbmt.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fikllen ,  upon  Qttr 

heads, 

When  she  exclaim  d  on  Hoistings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  son. 

Riy.  Then  curs'd  she  Hastings,  then  curs  d  she 
Buckingham,  ... 
Then  curs'd  she  Richard :— O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  us  I 
And  for  my  sister,  and  her  princely  sons, — 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloods, 
\Vhich,  as  thou  know  bt,  unjustly  must  be  spilt ! 

Rat.  Make  haste>  the  hour  of  d^ath  is  expiate  ^» 

•  Make  hnste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.]    Thus  the  iblio* 
The  quarto  furnishes  a  line  that  has  occurred  alrendv: 

"  Come,  come»  despatch  ;  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out." 

Kxpiale  is  used  for  cxpialcd ;  so  confiscate,  contaminate,  con^ 
Mummate,  &c.  &c.  It  seems  to  mt&n,Julfy  completed,  and  ended. 
Shakspeare  has  again  used  the  word  itt  the  same  sense  i&  his  SI2d 
Soapet  s 

Then  look  I  death  ny  dloyt  should  espiaU" ' 

SOb  in  Locrine,  1595 : 

"  Lives  Sabren  yet,  io  expiate  my  wrath.'* 
The  editor  of  t  he  second  folio,  who  altered  whatever  he  did  not 
imdeTStand,  reads  arbitrarily— 

*•  Despatch  ;  the  hour  of  death  is  noxv  expir'd." 
and  he  lias  been  lolhnved  by  all  the  modern  editors.  Malone. 

*'  —  the  hour  of  deuiU  is  expiate."    As  I  cannot  make  sense  oC 
thifl^  I  should  certainly  read,  with  the  second  folio : 
"  i^F-—  the  hour  of  death  is  itow  expired.** 
meaning  the  hour  appointed  for  his  death.  The.  passage  quoted- 
hy  Mr,  Malone  from  Locrine,  is  nothing  to  theparpose»  ror  there^; 
to  expiate  means  to  atone for^  or  ioiiffy,    M.  Mason. 

I  do  not  well  understand  the  reading;  which  Mr.  Malone  prefers^  ^ 
though  X  have  left  it  in  the  text.    Perhaps  we  should  read: 

"  the  hour  of  death  la  expirate,'* 

which  accords  with  Shakspeare's  phraseology,  and  needs  HO  exr^  ' 
plaoation.    Thus,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet:, 
•*  — -  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a.despised  life^."   Stbbvens.  ■ 
Mr.  MaK)a,  who^  I  believe^  was  not  possessed  of  any  of  the 
sadent  copies,  seems  always  to  set  theiA  at  defiane,e*  Even  if  the 
passage  quoted/nwi  Locrine  did  not  apply,.th>t  from  our  author's 
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*-  J2/«  Come,  Gi^y, — come,  VaugliBii-,— let  where 

embrace  : 

Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.  [^Ea^eunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
London.   A  Room  in  ihe  Tower; 

Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings,   the  Bishop  of 
ELY^y  CATESBYy  LovKLy  and  Others,  sitting  at  a 
*  Takk  :  OJieers  of  the  Council  attending. 

Hast.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are 
met 

Is— to  determine  of  the  coronation : 
In  God  s  name,  speak,  when  is  this  royal  day  ? 
\  Buck.  Ace  all  things  ready  for  that  royal  time  ? 
Stan.  They  are ;  and  wants  but  nominatioii^. 
Ely,  To-morrow  then  I  jndge  a  happy  day. 
Buck.  \Vho  knows  the  lord  protector's  mind 
herein  ? 

Who  is  most  inward^  with  the  noble  duke  ? 


own  Sonnets  appears  to  me  decisive  of  the  meaning  with  which  he 
used  the  word.  Malone. 

3  '—Bishop  of  Ell/,']  Dr.  John  Morton- j  who  mm  elected  to 
Hmt  see  in  14^.  He  wis  «l¥anced  to  the  see  of  CanteHmiy  In- 
li86,  and  sfipointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  148T.  He  died  in  the 
year  1500.  This  prelate,  Sir  Thomas  More  telfe  ns,  fifst  devumd- 
the  scheme  of  putting  an  end  to  the  long  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by  a  marriac:e  between  Henry  Earl 
of  Richmond,  and  Elizabeth,  the  ek{est  daiiglitcr  of  Edward  IV, 
and  was  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  Henry  when  abroad  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  for  that  purpose.  Malone. 

4  —  and  wants  but  nomination.]  i.  e.  the  only  thing  wanting^ 
u  appointment  of  a  paitieuiap  day  for  the  ceremony.   Steb vbns  . 

'  '     inwnnlHI  u  e>  intinuile»  oonftieDtialw  8o^  In  Mtmm 
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Ely,  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know 

his  mind. 

Buck*  We  know  each  other's  faces:  for  our 
liettrtSj^^ 

He  knows  no  more  of  mfaie,  than  I  of  yours ; 
Nor  I,  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine :~ 

Lord  Hastini^s,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 
Hast.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me 
well ; 

Buty^fisr  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him^  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleasnie  any  way  therein  : 

But  you,  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time  1 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  Til  give  my  voice. 
Which,  I  presume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 

Enttr  Glostmr. 

Ely.  In  happy  time,  here  cones  the  duke 
himself. 

Glo.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins,  all,  good 
morrow : 

1  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  1  trust. 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  dengn. 
Which  by  my  presence  mi^t  have  been  concluded. 
BucK^  Had  you  not  come  vagon  your  cue^  my 

lord, 

William  lord  Hastings  had  pronounced  your  part,— - 
I  mean,  your  voice, — for  crowning  of  the  kins^. 
Gjuo.  Than  my  lord  Hastings^  no  maa  might  be 
bolder ; 

*  Had  you  not  come  upon  yonr  ruF,]  This  expression  is  bor» 
TOwed  from  the  theatre.  The  cue,  qncur,  or  tail  of  a  speech,  con- 
sists of  the  last  words,  which  are  the  token  for  an  entrance  or  an- 
swer. To  come  on  the  cue,  therefore,  is  to  come  at  the  proper  time* 

Johnson* 

'  Soj  iir  a  M idsumiiier-Night's  Dream,  Quince  sayr  to  Pllite'  ■ 
*'  Yos  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  aus  and  all.*'  9mraiis* 
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His  lordshifi  knows  me  weH^  and  loim  me  well. 

II^sj\  I  thank  your  grace  ®. 
Glo.  My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  ^  in  your  garden  there; 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 
^Ely*  Many,  and.wiU»  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. ' 

lEjpitELT.: 
Gio.  Cousm  of  Buckmgham,  a  word  with  you. 

[Takes  him  aside 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hasting^s  in  our  business ; 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot^ 
That  he  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent. 
His  master's  child,  as  worshipfiiily  he  terms  it. 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

J5rcit.  Withdraw  yourself  awhile,  FU  go  with  you. 

^  [Exeunt  Gloster  and  Buckingham, 

Stan.  We  have  iiot  .yet  set.  dpwn  this  day  of 
'  triumph. 

Ha^,  I. thank  your  gmce.]  This  little  speech  I  ha?e"i:e» 
stored  from  the  original  quarto  1597.  Malone. 

7  I  saw  good  strawberries — ]  The  reason  why  the  bishop  was 
ilespatched  on  this  errand,  is  not  ckarer  in  Holinshed,  from  whom 
bhakspcare  adopted  the  circumstances,  tliun  in  this  scene,  where 
it  is  introduced.  Nothing  seems  to  have  happened  which  miglit 
not  luwe  been  transacted  v\  ith  equal  security  in  the  presence  of 
the  reverend  cultivator  of  these  strawberries,  whose  complusance 
is  likewise  recoided  by  the  author  of  the  IslSn  play  oji  the  same 
sufcjecty  in  the  Britbh  Museum : 

Eliensis  antistes  venis  ?  senem  quies* 

Juvenem  labor  decet :  ferunt  hortum  tuum 

D^comjraga  plurimum  producere.. 

l^piscopus  Eliensis.  ^ 

Nil  tibi  claudetur  hortus  quod  meus 

Producit  ;  esset  1autiu$  vellem mibi. 

Quo  sim  tibi  gratus. 
.  This  circumstance  of  asking  for  the  strawberries,  however,  may 
b^ve  been  mentioned  by  the  historians  merely  to^how  the  unusual^ 
affability  and  good  humour  which  the  dissembling  Gloster  affected 
atthe  very  time  when.be  bad  determined,  on  .the.  death  ef,Hasl- 
ingv.  STttv^EHs. 
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To-moROw,  in  my  j  udgmcint,  is  too  sudden ;  ^  . 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided,  \  ; 

As  else  I  would  be»  were  the  da,y  prqloQg'd. 

Re-enier  Bishop  of  Ely.  '  ' 

Ejly.  Where  is^y  lordprotecto]^,*  ?  I  have  s^t 
for  these  strawberries. 

ILiST.  His  grac^  looks  cheerfully  and.smopth  tins 
morning;  " 
There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well  , 
When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  think,  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom, 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

SrjiN.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  fape. 
By  any  likelihood^  he  showed  to-day? 

BLiST.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is 
offended ; 

For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 
Stan.  I  pray  God  he  be.  not,  I  say  \ 

•  First  folio.  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Gloster? 

*  There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well,]  Conc^  ii> 
thought.    So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609: 

"  Here  is  a  thing  too  young^  for  such  a  place, 
**  Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die."  Malone. 
Conctiij  as  used  by  flastings,  I  believe  signifies — plea^arU  idea 
or fancy.    So  Falstafl^  speaking  of  Poins, — He  a  good  wit  ?— 
there  is  no  more  cwc&i  in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet.**  STEsyBHS. 
9  —  likelihood—]   Semblance ;  appeaiaoce.  JoflvsoN.. 
So^  in  anotber  of  oar  author  s  plays :  f 
^       poor  Wsitikoodit  and^modem  seemings." 

Steevkms.. 

The  passage  referred  t  o  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  in  Othello 
■  To  voucli  this  is  no  proof, 
"  Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test, 
•*  Than  these  thin  habits  and /30or/^«<;i/7<o(^Ji 
*•  Of  modern  seeming.'* 
.  Tboarthe  quarto;.  The  mm  WB/kf^^fkd^md,,  Malomb*. 

'  I  pray  God  he  be  not,  I  .say  ]  TbSm  speech  I  have  natoied^ 
ftoBbthe  qiiarto  15S7^.  Mau>imi^ 
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Re-^enter-  GnoawiBB  and  BtrnximaAMk 

Glo,  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve  V 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 

*  I  prny  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  dcerve,  ^^c  ]  This  story 
was  ori<:;in;iliy  told  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  about  thirty 
years*  after  the  time.  His  History  of  King  Richard  III.  was  in- 
serted in  Hall's  Chronicle,  from  whence  it  was  copied  by  HoUns- 
hed,  who  was  Shakspeare  s  authority  : 

Between  ten  and  eleven  he  returned  into  the  chamber  among 
then  with  »  wondeilul  soure,  angrie,  countenmiee*  kvittiiig  tfe£r 
browei,  fiowning  and  fretting;  and  gnawing  on  hia  lipfiea,  and  toi 
sette  him  downe  in  his  place.-o'lfen  when  he  had  sittea  stllL 
awhile^  tbos  he  began :  What  were  they  worth ie  to  have  that*  . 
compnsse  and  imagine  the  destruction  of  me,  being  so  neere  of 
bloud  unto  the  king,  and  protectour  of  his  royal  person  and  his 
realm e? — Then  the  lord  Chamberlain c,  us  he  that  tor  the  love 
betweene  them  thought  he  might  he  boldest  with  him,  answered 
and  sayd,  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  punished  foi  hainous  tray- 
ton,  whatsoever  they  were ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed  the  same. 
That  Is,  quoth  he,  yonder  soiceMiM,  my  brotber*a  wtfe»  and  otlMT 
with  her,  meaning  the  queene ye  shall  all  see  in  what  wise  thai 
aorceresse,  and  that  other  witch  of  her  counsell,  Shote>  wife, 
with  their  aihnitie,  have  by  their  sorcerie  and  witchcralt  wasted 
my  bcfdy  And  therewith  he  plucked  up  his  doublet  sUeve  to  his 
elbow  upon  the  left  arme,  where  he  shewed  n  werish  withered 
armeand  small,  as  it  was  never  other. — No  man  but  ^vns  there 
present,  but  \vell  knewe  his  arme  was  ever  such  since  his  birth. 
Naythelcsse  the  lord  Chamberlaine  (which  from  the  death  of  kirii^ 
Edvrard  kept  Shore's  wife,  on  whom  he  somewhat  doted  in  the 
king's  life,  saving,  as  it  is  salde,  he  that  while  fbrbare  her  of  reve- 
Mee  toward  the  king,  or  else  of  a  certain  kind  of  fidelity  to  hia 
friend)  aunswered  and  said.  Certainly,  my  lord,  if  they  have  so 
heinously  done,  they  he  vtorihy  heawis  punishment.  What,  quoth 
the  protectour,  thou  serrest  me*  I  wene  with  ifs  and  with  anas  :  I 
tell  thee  they  have  so  done ;  and  that  1  will  make  good  on  thy 
bodie,  traitour ;  and  therewith,  as  in  grent  anger,  he  clapped  his 
fist  upon  the  boord  a  great  rap.  At  which  token  given,  one  cried, 
traison,  without  the  chamber.  Therewith  a  dore  clapped,  and  in 
came  there  rushing  men  in  harnesse,  as  many  as  the  chamber 
iilght  holde.  And  anone  the  protectour  sayd  to  the  lord  Hastings, 
I  arrest  thee  tHHtor.— Then  weiethey  all  qaickelT  bMowediir  dl- 
veise  chambere,  except  the^ovd  Chanibeitinie»  whom- the  prrotec- 
tottr  bade  yggrfg  ^tat  and  ehnee  him  apme^firhf  Sh  Fltah 
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Of  damned  witchcraft ;  and  that  have  prevaU'd 
•Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 

Hast.  The  tender  love  1  bear  your  grace,  my 

Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  noble  presence 
To  doom  the  oAndcis :  Whosoe'er  they  be, 

I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch*d;  behold  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither  d  up ; 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch,  * 
Consorted  with  that  hailot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  in^eheraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Has2\  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble 
lord,  

Glo*  If^!    thou  protector  of  this  damned 
strumpet, 

Taflk^t  thou  to  me  of  i£»  ?~Thou  art  a  trs^or 
Off  with  his  head : — ^now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear^ 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same.— > 

Lovely  and  Catesby,  look,  that  it  be  done  ^ ; 

Ae,  1  luill  not  to  dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  off.  So  was  he  broug-lit 
forth  into  the  greene  beside  the  chappell  witliiii  the  Tower,  and 
his  head  kiid  downe  upon  a  long  log  of  timber,  and  there  stricken 
off ;  and  afterward  his  body  with  the  head  enterred  at  Windsor, 
beaide  the  body  of  king  Edwaid,** 

lid.  B.  i.  e.  Maisier  John  JDo^man,  the  aothor  of  the  Legfead 
Loid  Hastings,  in  The  Minourfor  BAagisttates,  157^,  has  tlwMm 
the  same  circumstances  into  verse. 

Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  present  at  this  council,  nnd  from 
him  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  bom  in  H80,  is  supposed  to  have 
had  his  informntion.  Polydore  Virgil,  who  began  his  history  in 
i505,  tells  the  story  differently.  Malone. 

*  If!  &c.")  For  this  circumstance  see  Holinshed,  Hall,  and 
The  Mirrour  tor  Magistrates.    Fa&m£k.  ^ 

3  Lovel,  and  Catesby,  look,  that  it  be  dbne ;]  In  former 
oQpiess 

liovel,  and  Ratcljf,  look,  that  it  be  done.** 
SheMoe  m  here  la  the  Tower;  and  Lord  Hastlttfl^  ym  MH 
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The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me*. 

[Exeunt  Council,  with  Gloster  and  BvcKr 

Hast.  Woe,  m>e»  for  England !  not  a  whit  for 

me; 

For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this; 

^oif  on  that  very  day,  when  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan  suffered 
atPomfret.  How  then  could  Ratcliff  be  both  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  Tower?  In  the  scene  preceding  this,  we  find  him  conducting 
tliose  irert^emen  to  the  block.  In  the  old  quarto  we  find  it. 
Exeunt:  Manet  CaLesby  with  Hastings.  And  in  the  next  scene, 
before  the  Tower  walls,  we  tind  Lovel  and  Catesby  come  back 
from  the  execution,  bringing  the  head  of  Hitttings.  Thsobalb. 

Mr  Theobald  should  have  added,  that,,  tn  the  old  ^uarto^  no 
names  are  mentioned  in  Richaid's  speech.  He  only  layB— 
^'  some  ace  it  done,"  Nor,  in  that  edition,  does  Lovel  appear 
tn  the  next  scene ;  btit  only  Catesby,  bringing  the  head  of  Ha«t- 
inas  The  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen,  when  it  was  thought 
n«««ary  that  Catesl^  should  be  employed /oye/c/^  the  Mayor, 
whOb-  in  the  quarto,  is  made  to  come  without  having  been  sent 
for  As  some  other  person  was  then  wanted  to  bring  the  head 
of  Hastings,  the  jwet,  or  the  players,  appointed  Lovel  and  Kat- 
cliff  to  that  ofTire,  without  redecting  that  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  another  serv  ice  on  the  same  day  at  Pomfreft.  Tyhwhitt* 

I  have  adopted  the  emendation,  because  in  om  scene  al  least  it 
nrevents  the  glaring  impropriety  mentioned  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
But  unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  observed,  this  very  im- 
propriety is  found  in  the  next  scene,  where  Ratchflr  is  introduced, 
and  where  it  cannot  be  corrected  without  tnking  greater  hbcrties 
than  perhaps  are  justifiable.  For  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
injudicious  alteration  made,  I  think,  by  the  players,  instead  of 
— Here  comes  the  Mayor,"  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  we  find 

lit  tbeMo-—  .      ,  I  o 

"  Rich,  But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 
•«  He  is,  and  see  he  brings  the  Mayor  alon^ .*' 
Catesby  being  thus  employed,  he  cannot  bring  in  the  headtt 
Hastings ;  nor  can  tbat  office  be  assigned  to  Lovd  only ;  becmiM 
Gloster  in  the  folio  mentions  two  persons : 

**  Be  patient,  tbey  are  friends ;  Ratd^^ .  and  Lovel 

Malon£. 

4  The  rest,  that  iove..me^  rise,  and  follow  me.]   So,  in  The 
Qnltle  of  Alcazar,  1591 : 

And  they  that  love  my  honour,  follow  me.  *  Malow*. 
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Stanley  did  dream,  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ;  . 
But  I  disdain'd  it,  and  did  scorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cioth  horse  didstumble'. 
And  startled,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower* 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
O,  now  I  imt  the  priest  that  spake. to  me:  , 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant* 

i  Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stum  nr.  e,  &cJ 
So,  in  The  Legend  of  Lord  Hastings  by  M.  D.  1563  [Master 
Dolman]  : 

My  palfrey  in  the  playnest  paved  streete, 
**  Thryse  bow'd  his  boanes,  thryse  kneled  on  the  flower, 
**  jlhryse  shonnd  {tx^  Balams  asse)  the  dreaded  tower." 
To  stumble  was  anciently  esteem'd  a  bad  omen.   So,  ia  The 
Honeat  Lanyer:  *<And  iiNl  at  .  the  threahoU  MaMer  Bronlej 
Signs!  agna-f" 
The  housings  of  a  noise,  and  sometimes  a  horse  himself,  were 
anciently  denominated  a  Jbot'dolhm   So^*  in  Ben  Jonson's  plajr 
called  liie  Case  is  Altered : 

**  ril  go  on  my  font -cloth,  I'll  turn  g-entlemao." 
Again,,  in  A  fair  Quarrel,  by  Middletou,  1617  :  -  -  - 

thou  shalt  have  a  physician, 
*'The  best  that  g-old  can  teich  upon  hh  foot'chthJ' 
Again,  in  Ram-Aiiey,  or  Merry  Tricks,  itiiO:  -  ' 
•M       Bor  shall  I  need  to  tiy 
**  Whether  my  well-grea8*d  tumblinff/M-dot/i  nag 
**BeablotooatHrim  awell4imth'?catchpoIe.** 

Stesvbss*  . 

Stanleyiiid  dreiMn,  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm  ; — 
**  Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse-did  stumble."  So 
Holinshed,  after  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  **  A  mar\'el!ous  case  it  is  to 
heare,  either  the  warnings  of  that  he  should  have  voided,  or  the 
tokens  of  that  lie  could  not  voide,  for  the  selfe  night  next  before 
bis  death  the  L.  Stanley  sent  a  trustie  secret  messenger  unto  him 
at  midnight,  in  all  the  haste,  &c.  [See  p.  1 10,  n.  9.] — Certain 
it  is  also^  that  in  riding  towards  the  Tower  the  same  monibg  m 
'  wUch  he  rHastings]  mm  behesded»  hb  hone  twiae  or  those 
*4imiU  with  Imn,  almost  to  the  falUng:  which,  things  albeit 
each  man  wot  weU  daily  happeneth  to  them  to  whome  no  sucii 
mischance  is  toward :  yet  hath  it  beene  of  an  old  rite  and  cus- 
tome  obsened  as  a  token  oftentimck  notablie  foregoing  sobm 
great  misfortune." 

I  question  if  there  is  any  ground  for  Mr.  Steevens's  assertion 
that  a  foot-cloth  ever  signified  a  horse;  SLjbot  chth  nag>  is  a  nag 
covered  with  a  foot  cloth.  Malone. 
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As  too  triuniphhig,  how^ine^ewMMfas, 
To-day  at  Pomfret  *  bloodily  were  butcher'd. 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 
O,  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  mfocnr  Hastings'  wretched  head. 

CjiTs.  Despatch,  my  lovd,  the  dtthe  weald  be  et 
dinner ; 

Make  a  short  shrift,  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  I 
Who  builds  hb  hope  in  eir  of  your  fsdr  looks^ 
lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
•Ready,  withwery  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

£LoF.   Come,  come,  despatch ;  'tis  bootless  to 
exclaim. 

Hast.  O,  bloody  Richard  1 — miserable  £ngiaa4 ! 
I  prophesy  the  fcarfairst  time  to  thee. 
That  ever  wr^tdied  age  hate  looked  upon    .]  ' 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block  ^  bear  him  my  head 
They  smile  at  me,  whoriiortly  shall  be  dead  ^ 

•  [Exeunt. 

*  Quurto  1597,  i#«  ••(•wlriMipAm^  rftfllto^^Jiifiw, 

Hm  they  at  Pomfm* 
t  Qttsrlo  159^  attti8tKe4in«i  beMveen'limke 

♦  Who  biiild'^,  &c.]    So,  Horace: 

Nfscius  aurce  fallacis.  Johnson. 

7  Come,  lead  me  to  the  block,]  William  Lord  Hastine;??  was 
beheaded  on  the  13th  of  June,  l^SS.  His  eldest  son  by  Catharine 
Neville,  daughter  of  Richard  Neville  Earl  of  SaUsbuty,  and 
widow  of  William  Lord  Bonville,  mm  leatoMi  to  his  boMttn  alii 
estate  by  King  Hwify  Vll.  n  the  fi»tYm  of  Im  reign.«^Tfae 
teighter^ff  Laily  Haniiigi  by  her  fittt  irastMod  m  mMiied  4o 
IShe  Mai^vfe  of  Donet,  -who  eppewa  .in  the  jmmiA  play. 

.  They  mile  atcne,  wiio  shortly  shall  be  dead.]  i.  e.  those 
who  now  nnile  at  me^  shall  be  shortly  dead  themeelvM,  Malms. 
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SCENE  V. , 

The  Same.    The  Tower  Walls.  • 

Enter  Gloster  and  Bucktngh^m,  in  rmtjf  armour 

marvellous  iU'Javouredn , 

Glo.  Come,  ooii»n,  canst  thou  quake»  mid 

change  thy  colour  ? 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, — 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again, 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mad  with  tenor? 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragadian; 
Speak  and  look  back»  and  pry  on  every  aide» 
IVemble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw 
Intending  deep  suspicion  ^  :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles  ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
Bat  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor  akmg. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mat/or  and  Catesby.  . 

Buck.  Let  me  alone  to  entertain  him.----Lofd 

mayor,  ■  ■ 

*  Qmfto  1587  omits  thb  line. 

> 

•  — nisfjf  armour.  Sec.]  Thus  Holinshed  :  "The  protector 
immediately  after  dinner,  intending  to  set  some  colour  upon  the 
matter,  sent  in  all  haste  for  many  sulistuntial  men  out  of  the 
cilie  into  the  Tower;  and  at  their  coming,  himselfe  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  stood  harnessed  in  old  ill-faring  briganders, 
toeh  as  no  nwn  should  weene  that  they  would  vouchsafe  to  have 
pat  upon  their  backea,  except  that  some  sudden  neeessitie  had- 
eonstfeined  them.'*  Stbbvens. 

'  Intending  deep  suspicion:]   u    preUndk^.^  So^  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing : 

Intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  Prince  and  Claudio." 

Stebvbns. 

r       See  vol.  V.  p.  4^9,  n.  7.  Malonb. 
VOL.  XIX.  K 
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Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there. 
Buck,  Hark,  hark  !  a  drum^, 

Glo,  Catesby»  o'erlook  the  walls. 
Buck.  Lord  msyovp  tbe  resaon  we  bsre  sent  for 
you,-  

Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  enemies. 

Buck,  God  and  our  ijinoceace  defend  and  guard 
us ! 

Enter  Lofml  and  Ratcltpf^,  trnth  Hastings* 9 

Head. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends ;  tiatcUff,  and 
Lovel. 

Loy»  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  trutor, 
Tbe  dangerous  and  unsuspeeted  HastingB. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man,  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature 
That  breath  d  upcm  the  earth  a  Christian  ^| 

*  Hark,  hark!  a  drum.]  I  have  repeated  the  inteijecUoar*. 
hark,  for  the  sake  of  metre.  Steevens. 

5  Enter  Lovel  and  Uatcliff,]  The  quarto  has*—**  Enter 
Cateshi/,  with  Hastings'  head,"  and  Gloster,  on  his  entry,  says— 

O,  6,  be  quiet,  it  is  Catesby.'*  For  thu  absar4  altemtion,  by 
whicli  Ratdiff  is  lepresented  at  Pomfret  and  in  London  at  the 
sumf  tint,  I  kM  ao  doilit  thai  the  playcrnditDn  are  answer- 
aUe.  Malonk. 

4  —  harmless't  crbatube,]  The  old  copies  read  harmless; 
but  g^mmmar  requires  harmless!,  (i.  e.  harmleasest,)  a  common 
contraction,  as  lam  assured,  both  in  Leicestershire  and  VV'arwick- 
sl)i]re*   1^  ^^nv^rdst  p.  l^X,  we  have  covgrfsi  for  covertest, 

Steevens. 

See  the  Esiiay  on  Shakspeare's  phra>ieology.  Malons. 
.  5  ^  the  earth  a  Christian  ;]    Here  the  quarto  adds : 
Look  you,  my  lord  mayor/* 
This  hamisticb  I  have  inserted  in  the  following  speech  of 
Buckioghaoi,  to  which  I  believe  it  originally  belonged ;  as  ynth" 
ont  it  we  meet  with  an  imperfect  verse  t 

**  We]],  well  he  was  the  opv^rt'st  a^elter*4  traitor 
"That  ever  liv'd. 
**  Would  you  imagine,**  &c. 
I  have  since  observed,  that  Mr.  Capeli  has  the  same  transposi- 
tion. StE£V£NS. 
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Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 

The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts ; 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 

Tbat^  his  appacrat  opn  raBt  omiltedy-^ 

I  mean,  liis  oonvmalioD^with  Shove's  wife,~ 

He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 

Buck.  Well,  weU,  he  was  the  covert'st  shelter  d 
traitor 

That  ever  iiv'd. — Look  you,  my  lord  mayor. 
Would  you  imagiiie«  or  almost  believe, 
(Wese*t  noty  tbfl^  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you,)  the  subtle  traitor 

This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council  house, 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gioster  ? 

Afvr.  What !  had  he  so  ? 

Glo.  What!  think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  iolidels  ? 
Or  that  we  tvoiild,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Ftoceed  thus  raslily  in  the  viUain*s  death; 
Bat  tliat  the  extveme  peril  of  the  case. 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  peraonii'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befalyou  !  he  deservM  Ws  death ; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  weU  proceeded. 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look*d  for  Iietter  at  his  Iiands^ 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determin'dhe  should  die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Somewhat  against  our  meaning,  hath  prevented : 
Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  yoa  heard 
The  traitor  qieak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons ; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 

^  —  his  conversation — ]  i.  e.  familiar  intercourse.  The  phrase 
•—crimmal  conversation,  is  yet  in  daily  use.  Malonb. 
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Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

MdY.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  graces  word  shall 

serve. 

As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  beard  him  speak : 
And  do  not  doubt,  light  noUe  princes  both. 
Bat  ru  acquauit  our  duteous  citizens 

With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wished  your  lordship 
here, 

To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck*  But  since  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent  % 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell 

\_Ej:it  Lord  Mayor. 
Glo,  Cjo,  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : — 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  tirne^ 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward*s  children : 
Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  dtizen^ 
Only  for  saying — ^he  would  make  his  scm 
Heir  to  the  crown  ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house. 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so.. 
Moreover,  uige  his  hateful  luxury, 

*  Quarto  1597, 

Yei  niinetse  tAat  we  did  Inleiid^ '  and  «o,  my  lord,  adim, 

1  But  since  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent,]  Perhaps,  we 
ghould  read — too  late Jbr  our  intent."    M.  Mason. 

The  old  reading  I  suppo.se  to  he  the  true  one.  We  still  say 
**  to  come  short  of  a  thing,'*  and  why  not  **  come  late  of  an  in- 
tent?*' Stbbveks, 

*  put  to  death  a  dtixen,]  Tliis  person  wm  one  Walker^  a 
substantial  dtizeo  and  grocer  at  the  Crown  in  Cheapside.  Grbt. 

All  these  topics*— Edward's  cruelty,  lust,  unlamal  immtngc^ 
&r.  are  dilated  upon  in  that  most  extraordinary  invective  against 
his  person  and  government  contained  in  the  petition  presented  to 
Richard  before  his  accession,  and  afterwards  turned  into  an  act  of 
parliament :  Among  other  articles  is  the  followint^ — '*  so  that  no 
man  wa^  bure  of  his  life,  land  or  livelihood,  nor  of  his  wife,  daur 
or  servant,  every  good  maiden  and  woman  standing  in  fear  tote 
nwished  and  deflowered.'*  Pari  Hia,  v.  2,  p.  396.  BbAxawAT. 
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And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 
Which  stretch'd  unto  their  servants,  daughters, 
wives. 

Even  where  his  lustful  eye,  or  savage  heart. 
Without  controul,  Hsted*  to  make  his  prey. 

Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person  :— 
Tell  them^  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And,  by  just  computation  of  the  time. 
Found,  tiiat  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father : 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  off ; 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  hVes. 

Buck.  Doubt  not  my  lord ;  111  play  the  orator^  • 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead. 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu.*. 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard% 
castle  ^ ; 

Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied. 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  weli-leamed  bishops. 

*  Quarlo  ISSjtJ  onits  and         lord,  odieu. 

9  —  his  RAGING  eye, — listed  — ]  The  former  is  the  reading 
of  the  folio,  the  latter  of  the  qimrto.  The  quarto  hns — lustful 
eye,  and  the  folio — lusted  instead  of  listed.  Modern  editors  without 
authority — ranging  eye.    Si  EEVENs. 

1  have  followed  the  quarto.  Malone. 

■  Tell  them»  &c.]  Whatever  reason  W.  Wyrcester  might  have 
Inr  being  so  veiy  particiiliir,  expreMly  telb  xm  that  Edward  was 
Mcmea  m  ike  mamber  next  1o  ike  ehapdtf  Ihe  palace  of  Hoi* 
/M.  York  was  fegent  of  France  at  that  time,  and  had  come 
over,  it  would  seem,  to  visit  his  Isdy.  Ritson. 

»  — to  Baynard*8  CA8TI.T? ;]  It  was  originolly  built  by  Bay- 
nard,  a  nobleman  who  (according  to  Stowe's  account)  came  in 
with  the  conqueror.  ' 

This  edifice,  which  stood  in  Thames  Street,  has  long  been  pulled 
clown,  though  parts  of  its  Btrung  ioundaliunii  are  still  visible  at  iuw 
water.   The  site  of  it  is  now  a  timber-yaid.  Stbbveiis* 
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Buck.  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o^clock^ 
JLrOok  for  the  newd  that  the  Guildhall  ailords. 

[Ejpit  Buckingham* 
Glo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  doctor  Shaw  • 
Go  thou  [To  Otfr.]  to  friar  Penker  ^  ^-bid  them 
both 

M^et  pne,  within  this  hour,  at  Baynard's  castle. 

[^Exeunt  Lovel  and  Catssby, 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  some  privy  order. 
To  orawthe  brata  of  Clarence^  out  of  si^t ; 

•  —  to  doctCMT  Shaw, — ]  Tiiis  and  the  two  toUowing  lines  are 
not  in  the  quarto.  Shaw  and  Penker  were  two  popular  preaebeis. 
•^Instead  of  a  paipphlet  being  ' published  by  the  SecireUiy  oC  the 
Treasttiy,  to  fumiBh  the  ^vocates  for  the  adminiBtratUm  of  th« 
day,  with  plausible  topicks  of  argument  on  ^reat  political  mea* 
Aures,  (the  established  mode  of  the  present  time)  formerly  it  was 
customary  to  publish  the  court  creed  from  the  pulpit  at  Saint 
Paul's  Cross.  As  Richard  now  employed  Doctor  Shaw  to  support 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  so,  about  fifteen  years  bctoie,  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick  employed  his  chaplain  Doctor  Goddard  to  con» 
vince  the  people  that  Henry  VI.  ought  to  be  restored,  and  that 
£dward  IV,  was  an  usurper.  Malome, 

4  This  Pinker  o^P^niter  was  provincifd  of  <he  AuguUms  firiaii* 
See  Speed.  Stbbvbms. 

5  —  the  brats  of  Clarence — '\  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Boeworth,  was  sent  by  Richmond  from 
Sherif-hutton  Castle  (where  Glostcr  had  confined  him,)  to  the 
Tower,  without  even  ttic  shadow  of  an  allegation  against  him, 
^nd  executed  with  equal  injustice  on  Tower-hill  on  the  2l8|  of 
November,  1499;  and  Margaret,  afterwards  manied  to  Sir 
kichard  Pole,  the  last  Princess  of  tlie  house  of  Lancastei: ;  who 
was  restored  to  blood  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the 
9iityear  of  his  rei^n  (1540),  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  sangumary  king  then  on  the  throne,  as  her  unfortut 
nate  and  inooeent  brother  had  before  fallen  a  victim  to  the.  jeaknis 
policy  of  that  crafty  tyrant  Heniy  Vll. 

The  immedintp  cause  of  his  belncf  put  to  death  was,  that  Ferdi- 
nand King  of  Spain  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Katharine  to  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  while  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  lived,  there  being  during  his  life-time  (as  Ferdinand 
conceived)  no  assurance  of  the  Prince's  successionto  the  crown. 

The  muid^r  of  the  Earl  of  Waiwiok  (for  it  desems  no  other 
name)  niade  sneh  an  iinpressioo  on  Katharine,  thai  when  she  waa 
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And  to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  person* 
Have,  any  time,  recourse  unto  the  prmces, 

SCENE  VL 
A  Street. 

,   ScRiF.  Here  is  the  indictment  of  tbe  gpod  lord 

Hastings ; 

Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed. 
That  it  may  be  ta-day  reaid  o*er  in  Paul's  ^ 

first  informed  of  Henry  the  Eighth  s  intention  to  repudiate  her,  she 
exclaimed,  *'  I  have  not  offended,,  but  it  is  a  just  judf^ment  of 
God,  for  my  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood.**  Malonm. 

«  no  manner  of  person—}  The  folio  reads—**  no  manner 
person,**  whidi  it  nontense.  I  suppose  the  true  readku"  is — ntf 
manporfemm ;  as  in  the  latter  term  Idlielet  aie  indudedi 

The  folio  reads—"  no  muBer  person,'*  which  I  coniicive  ia 
right :  and  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Steevens,  so  well 

versed  in  our  ancient  language,  should  forj^et  that  this  is  a  very 
common  idiom.  The  widow  of  whom  (  Hiaucer  speaks  in  the 
Nun's  Priests'  Tale,  was — a  w«/ier  dey  j — i.  e.  a  kind  &f  dairy 
woman.  So,  in  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale  :  "  A  maner  Latin  corrupt 
was  hire  speche ;  '  i.  e.  a  kind  of  corrupt  Latin,  bee  other  in-* 
aAanoes  in  Mr.  lyrvrhitt's  Glossary,  v.  Maner.  Tbos  too»  in  tbe 
*' Compontien  of  the  Company  of  Weavers  of  Shrewsbury/' 
28  Henry  VI.  it  is  ordained,  that  no  numgrjbrt^  mm  no 
ioreyn  schyr  of  Engelond  that  ys  to  wite  no  mon  dwellyng  iu 
no8ch3rr  of  Engeload  except  thoo  y*  dwellyn  in  Schropsdkj^r 
lierfordschir  or  the  mnrche  of  Wales  selle  no  roaner  of  lynneni 
cloth  except  canvas  cloth  within  the  ton  ny  franchise  of  Schro- 
bvsbury.**  Lib.  A.  in  scacc.  Salop,  And  examples  much  neares 
Shakspeare's  time  might  easily  be  produced.  Blakeway. 

Though  my  ingenious  friend  has  here  shown  that  "  no  manner 
penoa  '*  tsas  tbe  piiraseology  of  andent  days,  yet,  as  tbe  reading 
of  the  origmal  quarto  copy^  of  1597  i»— ^'  no  manner  ^  pemon,*^ 
and  is  pmectly  unobjectionable^  1  think  it  ought  to  be  adhered 
to.  Malone. 

^     read  o*er  in  Paul's.]  The  substance  of  this  speech  is  firoaa 

Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  10:  "  Nowc  wa<?  thvs  proclamntion  made 
within  twoo  houreii  after  he  was  beheiided^  iiad  it  was  so  curiousi)} 
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And  mark  how  wdl  the  sequel  hangs  together:— 

Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over. 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me; 
The  precedent®  was  full  as  long  a  doing: 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd, . 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  worid  the  while  I— Who  is  so  gross. 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device? 
Yet  who  so  bold  *,  but  sayS' — he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought,  - 
When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought'. 


endytedy  and  so  fayre  writen  in  parch  em  ent,  in  a  fayre  settc 
hande,  and  therewith  of  itselfe  so  lon^  a  processe,  tW  every 
chyld  might  perceyve  that  it  was  prepared  and  studyed  before, 
(SM  M  aome  men  tbonght^  by  Colesby,)  finr  all  the  t^ebetwene 
hit  death  and  the  iraodaiiniciofi--ooii]de  scant  have  suifyced  unto 
the  bare  writyng  along,  albeit  that  it  had  bene  in  paper  scribeled 
ibrthe  in  haste  atadventure. — And  a  marchaunte  that  stoode  by— 
aiqred  that  it  waa  wiytten  by  inspiracyon  and  piophesye.*' 

Stefvens. 

So  Holinshed,  after  Sir  Thomas  More  :  **  Now  was  this  procla- 
mation made  within  two  houres  after  that  he  I'^as  beheaded,  and  it 
was  so  curiously  indited,  and  so  faire  written  in  parchment,  in  so 
well  a  set  hand,  and  therewith  of  itself  so  long  a  prucesse,  that 
everjr  chIM  might  well  perceive  that  H  was  pre^nitd  before,  for 
all  the  time  between  his  death  and  the  proclaiming  could  aeant 
have  aofficed  unto  the  bare  writing  alone,  had  it  been  but  in 
piq^r,  and  scribbled  forth  in  haste.*'  A  by-stander  observed,  that 
It  must  have  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy.** 

Mr.  Sleevens,  who  has  quoted  fi  simHar  passage  from  Hall,  has 
subjoined  to  his  remark,  in  his  latter  editions,  the  following  words  : 

*•  Mr.  Maloneadds,  *  So  Holinshed,  after  Sir  Thomas  More; ' 
and  then  repeats  the  same  quotation." 

But  though  this  pa&sage  introduced  by  me  agrees  in  substance* 
with  that  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  it  is  not  the  Mmequotationi 
fothere  are  Mrnrfibm ;  and  it  is  taken  from  Holinshed,  who  was 
ShakspearcTs  historian,  in  preference  to  Hall,  whom  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  consulted.   M alone. 

*  The  precedent — }  The  original  draft  from  which  the  engross*  , 
ment  was  made.  Malone. 

9  —  seen  in  thoiit;ht.]  That  is,  seen  in  silence,  without  notice 
or  detection.  Johnson. 
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SCENE  VII. 
The  Same.    Court  of  Baynaid's  Castle ' . 

Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham,  meeting. 

Glo.  How  now»  how  now.^  what  say  the  citizens  f 
Buck.  Now  Iqr  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord»  , 
The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Glo.  Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's 
children  ?  ^ 
Buck.  I  did ;  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy  % 

'  Baynard's  Castle.]    A  castle  in  Thames  Street,  which  had 
belonged  to  Ricbard  Duke  of  York,  and  at  this  time  was  the  pfu« ; 
perty  of  fau  gruidm  KingEdvvard.V.   Malonb.  • 

*  —  with  his  contract  with  Laii^  Lucy,]  Tlie  King  had  been . 
fiUDiliar  with  this  lady  before  bis  marriage,  to  obstruct  which  bis 
mother  alledged  a  pre-contract  between  them :  "  Wheietipoii»** 
says  the  historian/'dame  Elizabeth  Lucy  e  was  sente  for^  and  albeit 
she  was  by  the  kyng  hys  mother,  and  many  other,  put  in  good 
comfort  to  affirme  that  she  was  assured  to  the  kynge,  yet  when 
she  was  sokmpnly  sworne  to  saye  y'  truth,  she  confessed  she  was 
never  ensured.  Howbeit^  she  .sayd  iii.i  grace  spake  suche  loving 
worde8  to  her,  that  she  verily  hoped  that  he  would  have  maried 
her;  and  that  yf  siich  ktnde  woordes  had  not  bene,  ahe  woulde  ^ 
never  have  ahowed  sneh  kindnesse  to  him  to  lette  hym  so  kyndely 
gette  her  with  chylde."    Hall,  Edward  V.  fo.  18.  Ritson. 

This  objection  to  King  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady  Grey,  ii( 
said  by  Sir  Thomas  More  to  have  been  made  by  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  York,  Edward's  mother,  who  was  averse  to  the  match, 
before  he  espoused  that  lady.  But  Elizabeth  Lucy,  the  dau^ liter 
of  one  Wyat,  and  the  wife  of  one  Lucy,  being;  sworn  to  speak  the 
truth,  declared  that  the  King  had  not  been  aiBanced  to  her^ 
though  she  owned  she  had  beoi  hia  conenUne.  Philijp  de  Co- 
mines,  a  contemporary  historian,  says  that  Edward,  previous  to  hia 
marriage  with  Lady  Grey,  was  married  to  an  English  lady  by  t^e 
Bishop  of  Bath,  who  revealed  the  secret ;  and  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Croyland  this  Lady  was  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  widow 
of  Lord  Butler  of  Sudley,  and  daughter  to  the  cfreat  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  On  this  ground  the  children  of  Edward  were  de* 
dared  illegitimate  by  the  only  parliament  assembled  by  King 
Richard  IIL ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  Elizabeth  Lucy. 

Shakspeare  followed  liolinshed,  who  copied  Hall,  as  Hall , 
transcribed  the  account  given  by  Sir  Thomaa  More.  Maloks, 
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And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France : 
The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires. 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives  *  ; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles ;  his  own  bastardy, — 
As  being  got»  your  fiither  then  in  France  '  $ 
And  his  resemblance,  being  not  Uke  the  duke. 
Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments,— 
Being;  the  right  idea  of  your  father. 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind  s 
Lsud  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland^ 
Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace^ 
Your  bounty,  inrtue,  fair  humility ; 
Indeed,  left  nothing,  fitting  for  your  purpose. 
Untouch  d,  or  slightly  handled,  in  discourse. 
And,  when  my  oratory  grew  to  an  end, 
I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good. 
Cry — God  save  Richard,  Englan^s  royal  king  J 
Glo*  And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a 
word  ^ ; 

*  Quarto  1597  ooitB  this  line. 

t  Qtttrto  1597  omits  thet/  spake  mot  a  mrd, 

Thme  two  lines  are  omitted  in  the  quarto,  a  drcumstande  m 
lavonr  of  the  superior  aceimuy  of  the  fofio.  Bo«well. 
s  —  his  own  bastardy, — 

As  beinc:  n;ot,  your  father  then  in  France ;]  This  tale  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  propagated  by  the  Dufeof  Clarence,  soon 
after  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  fathet  in-iaw  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, restored  King-  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne;  at  which  time  he 
obtained  a  settlement  of  the  crown  on  himself  and  his  issue,  after 
the  death  of  Henry  and  his  heirs  male.  Sir  Thomas  More  says, 
that  the  Dnke  of  Gloocester  soon  after  EAwwdtn  death  feriireA 
this  tale;  bat  Mr.  WalpoloTerv  justly obserres,  that  if  is  highly 
improbable  that  Richard  should  have  uiged  such  a  topick  to  the 
people ;  that  he  should  *'  stnt  doubts  concerning  his  own  legiti*^ 
in:^cy,  which  ^vas  too  much  connected  with  that  of  his  brothers  to 
be  tossed  and  bandied  about  before  the  multitude/*  The  same  in- 
genious writer  has  also  shown,  that  Richard  "  lived  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  mother,  and  lodged  with  her  in  her  palace  at 
this  very  time.    Historick  Doubts,  quarto,  1768.  Malone. 
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But>  like  dumb  statuas,  or  breathing  stones^ 
Star*d  on  each  other  *y  and  lookM  deadly  palc» 
Which  when  I  saw^  I  reprehended  them ; 
And  aflk*d  the  mi^or^  what  meant  this  wilM  rileitce.; 
His  answer  was, — the  people  were  not  usfd 
To  be  spoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  iirg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  ;— 
Thus  saith  the  duke^  thus  hath  the  duke  inferred i 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself.  . 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own^ 
At  lower  end    the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  God  save  king  Richard  I 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few,— 
Thanks,  geritle  citize?is,  and  friends,  quoth  I ; 
This  general  applause^  and  cheerfui  shout ^ 
Argues  j/aur  wisdom,  and  your  lave  to  Richard: 
And  even  here  brake  oS,  and  came  awaf. 

Glo.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they ;  Would 
they  not  speak  ? 
Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  brethren,  come  P 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand ;  intend  some 
fear^; 

Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand,, 

*  Quarto  1597,  Gazde  each  oh  other* 

*  Bat»  like  dumb  statvai,  or  bkkatblks*  stones,}  See  'Mr. 
Reed*8  very  decUive  account  of  word — statua.  In  ft  ante  oit 
The  Tito  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  vol.  iv.  p.  119,  n.  6. 

The  eldest  qunrtos,  1.^97  nnd  1598,  togetlier  with  the  first 
folio,  read — breathing.  The  modern  cditois,  with  Mr.  itowe,— 
unbreathmg.   Breathless  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  1612. 

Stbevens. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  copies.^  'They  had  JreaM,  and  therefore 
couUI  Imye  spfiken ;  but  were  as  slleirt  as  if  they  had  been  slanes.* 

Malovs* 

i  iNTBVD  some  fear;]  Ferkaps,  pretend f  though  intend 
WiUitend  in  the  sense  d giving  attenhon.   Johk son. 

One  of  the  ancient  senses  of  to  intend  mat  certainly  to  pretend. 

So^  in  Sc.  V.  of  this  Act.  p.  129  : 

**  Tremble  and  '^tart  at  wagginp;  of  a  straw^ 
Intending  deep  suspicion."  Stbsvjbms. 
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And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  j 
For  on  that  ground  Fil  make*  a  holy  descant: 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests ; 
Play  the  niaid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it* 

Glo.  I  go ;  And  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee^  for  mysdlf. 
No  doubt  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Buck.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads;  the  lord  mayor 
knocks.  [Ea^it  Glostsr^ 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor ^  Aldermen^  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord  :  I  dance  attendance  here; 
I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. — 

Enter  from  the  Castle,  Catssby. 

Now,  Catesby  !  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 
Cate.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble 
lord, 

To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day : 

He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers. 

Divinely  bent  to  meditation ; 

And  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  mcyv^d. 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  the  gracious 

duke ; 

Tell  him,  myself,  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment 

No  less  importing  than  our  general  good. 

Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace* . 

*  Quarto  1597,  tUhmld. 

^  Ai  I  can  say  NAT  to  thee — I  think  it  most  be. lead; 

**  if  yott  plead  as  well  for  them 

*•  As  I  must  say,  nay  to  them  for  myself.'*  Johkson. 

Perhaps  the  change  is  not  necessary.  Buckingham  is  to  plead 
for  the  citizens  ;  and  *  if  (says  Richard)  you  speak  for  them  as 
plausibly  as  I  in  my  own  person,  or  for  my  own  pur|)oses,  shall 
seem  to  deny  your  suit,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall  bring  ail  to 
a  happy  issue.'  Stkev^ns. 
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« 

Cate.  rU  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight  ' 

lExit. 

Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an 
Edward! 

He  18  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed  ^ 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation; 

Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans,  . 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines  ; 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross  ^  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul: 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  himself  the  sovereigoty  thereof : 
But,  sure,  I  fear,  we  shall  ne'er  win  faim  to  it. 
May*  Marry,  God  defend,  his  grace  should  say 
us  nay  ^ ! 

Buck.  I  fear,  he  will :  Here  •  Catesby  comes 
again;— 

Re-enter  Catksby. 

■ 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace  ? 

Catk.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assem- 
bled 

Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him. 
His  grace  not  being  wamM  thereof  before. 

He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck,  Sorry  I  am,  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love; 
And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace. 

\Exit  Catmsby^ 

«  Quarto  1597,  T'U  tdl  him       jfon  sag,  my  lord, 

7  »day*bed,]  i.  e*  a  oonch,  or  sofiu  See  Vol. ».  p.  417,  n.  9. 

8  —  to  engross — "]    To  fatten,  to  jiamper.  Johnson. 

9  —  God  defend,  his  grace  should  say  ns  nay!]  This  pious 
and  courtly  Mayor  was  Edmund  Shaw,  brother  io  Doctor  Shaw, 
whom  Richard  had  employed  to  prove  his  title  to  the  crown,  from 
the  pulpit  at  Saint  Paul  s  Crofis.  Malonb. 
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^Vhen  holy  and  devout  religious  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence ; 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation* 

E^Utr  GLosTERy  in  a  Gallcfy  above,  between  Two 
Bishops  ^  •    Catesby  returns. 

May.  See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two 
clergymen  *  ! 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  christian  prince. 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  <rf  vanity ; 
rAnd,  see,  a  book  of  pra3rer  in  his,  hand ;  . 
Trae  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man  ^  ^.-^] 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince^ 
Lend  favourable  car  to  our  requests; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  hght-^hiistian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me» 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace  s  pleasure  ? 

Buck.  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God 
above, 

♦  Quarto  1597,  See  where  he  stands  between  itoo  clergi/men, 
t  Quarto  1597  omits  the  liue^  between  brackets. 

<  hefneen  7W  Bitkopt,']  At  the  last  he  came  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  yet  not  downe  to  theim,  but  in  a  galary  over  theim, 
with  a  bishop  on  every  hande  of  hym,  where^thei  beneth  might  see 
hym  and  speaketo  hym,  m  though  he  woulde  not  yet  come  OAie 
tbeim^  til  he  wist  what  they  meant,"  &c.    HaU's  Chronu  le. 

Fa  }{  M  K  R  . 

bo  also  Holinshed  after  him.  The  words  "  with  a  bishop  on 
everif  hande  of  hym,'*  are  an  interpolation  by  Hall,  or  rather  by 
Gnfton,  (see  his  Continaatioii  of  Haiding's  ChiOBtcle,  I54S» 
fill.  75,  and  quarto  ISI%  p.  51S,)  not  being  fimnd  m  Sir  ThomaB 
MoM't  HiBtoiy  of  King  Richard  III.  folio^  1557,  <rom  whom  the 
fest  of  the  sentenoe  is  tmnacribed.   M  alonb. 

»  — -  to  know  a  holy  roan.]  i.  e.  to  know  a  holy  man  hi/.  See 
vol.  xii.  p.  n.  6;  vol.  xiii.  p.  n.  S;  vol.  xiv.  p.  131,  n.  4. 
Several  insiances  oi  a  similar  phraseology  occai  ia  our  author. 

Malone. 
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And  all  pfood  men  of  this  ungovern'd  isle. 

Glo.  X  do  suspect,  I  have  done  some  oilence» 
That  seems  disgraeiouB  ia  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 
Buck*  You  have,  my  lord;  Would  it  might 
plea^ie  your  c^race. 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Glo*  Else  wherefcm  breathe  I  in  a  Christian 
land? 

BvcK.  Kacw,  then»  it  is  your  faulty  that  you  re- 
sign 

The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  scepter  d  office  of  your  ancestors. 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth  *, 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  Uen^h'd  stock : 
Whilst,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good,) 
The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants*, 
And  almost  shouldered  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  ^  and  deep  oblivion. 

*  Quarto  1597^omits  this  line. 

'  HBK  fvoper  limbs ;]  Thus  the  (|ttarto  1597.  The  folio  has 
Aw  limblt"  and  in  the  following  lines— "Aif  Jhcc  and  his  royal 
stock ;  '*  an  error  which  I  should  not  mention,  but  that  it  justices 
corrections  that  I  have  made  in  other  places,  where,  for  want  of 
more  ancient  copies  than  one,  conjectuial  emendation  became  ne- 
cessary.   See  vol.  vi.  p.  506,  n.  4.  Malone. 

Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants,]  This  line  is 
found  only  in  the  folio.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  recollected 
the  text  on  which  Dr.  Sbaw  presoM  hu  remmkable  Sermon  at 
Saint  VanVB  Cvm :  *'  Bsstaro  slips  shall  nefer  take  dee|»^foot.*' 

aIalonb. 

^  And  almost  sbovldee'o  iw  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness — ]    What  it  is  to  he  shoulder*d  w  a 
gulf,  Hanmer  is  the  only  editor  who  seems  not  to  havekoown; 
for  the  rest  let  it  pass  without  observation.    He  reads  ; 

41ino8t  shouldered  into  th"  swallowing  gulf." 
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Which  to  recure^,  we  heartily  solicit  ' 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  Idngly  gofverniiie&t  of  this  jour  land*: 

« 

♦  Quartg  1597, 
•   ybur  gratkm  self  io  take     ytm  ihs  mm^gKUe  Ikmqf, 

I  believe  we  should  read  : 

*•  And  almost  smoulder'd  in  the  swallowing-  ,G:ulf." 
That  is,  almost  smoiher'd^  covered  and  lost.  Johnsupt. 
I  suppose  the  old  reading  to  be  tiie  true  one.    So,  in  The 
Barons*  Wars,  by  Dravton,  canto  i. : 

Stoutly  f  affiont  and  tkoidder  in  debate.*' 
In  it  uMd  for  into.  So  before  in  tbis  play : 

But  tet  ru  turn  yon  ISdilinr  »  hit  grnvt*" 
Again,  ibid. : 

"  Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects.** 
Shouldered  has  the  same  meaning  as  rudeft/  thrust  into. 
So,  in  a  curious  ancient  paper  quoted  by  Mr.  Lysons  in  his 
Environs  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  bO,  n.  1. :  "  —  lyke  tyraunts  and 
lyke  mudde  men  helpynge  to  5// j^ififeryngc  other  of  the  sayd  bun- 
nermen  ynto  the  dyche,"  &c.  Again,  in  Arthur  Hall's  translation 
of  the  tecond  Iliad,  1581 1 

*'  He  preateth  him,  hin  he  again,  Aoiddrin^  edi  one  hit 
feere."  Stbbvbv6. 
Shouldered  is,  I  believe,  the  true  reading  :«->inot,  thrust  in  by 
the  thoulders,  but,  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders.  Sio,  in  Othello: 
Stcep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips.** 
**  This  passage  in  Othello,"  savs  Mr.  M.  Mason,  "is  nothing: 
to  the  purpose.    Had  Othello  used  the  word  lipp'd^  to  signify 
immersed  up  to  the  lijis,  that  indeed  would  justify  our  supposing 
that  shoulder' d  might  mean  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders.**  But 
the  critiek  mistow  the  purpose  for  wnich  the  passage  mm  ad* 
dnced.   It  was  quoted,  [not  to  tnpport  the  wont  "  JtoMet^d," 
but  to  thowthat  the  same  idea  had  been  elsewhere  introduced  by 
Shakspeare;  that,  at  in  Othello  he  had  spoken  of  being  plunged 
inpoveriy  to  the  ipi^  to  here  he  might  have  intended  to  deaeribe 
Ihe  royal  stock  as  immersed  up  to  the  shnulden:  in  oblivion. 

The  word  shouldered,  in  the  following  lines  of  Spenser's  Rnins 
of  Rome,  1591,  may  certainly  only  have  been  used  in  its  more  or- 
dinary signification  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  author  did  not 
.employ  it  as  it  is  here  used  by  Shakspeare  : 

**  Like  as  ye  see  the  wrathful  sea  from  iarre, 
**  In  a  great  moontaine  heapt  with  hideout  noite, 
Eftaoonet  of  thoutand  billows  shouldered  narre, 
Agamttaiock  to  break  with  dreadful  poyse— 
However  the  word  may  haie  been  employed  m  the  foregolog 
paatage,  itt  exittence  in  ovranthor't  time  it  atcertained  by  it. 

Malomb. 
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Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute. 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain  : 
But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own* 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends^ 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

Glo,  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence. 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree,  or  your  condition : 
If,  not  to  answer  ^-ryoa  might  tuqdy  think. 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty, 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me  j    -  < 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours,        .  *  * 
So  seasoned  with  your  faithful  love  to  me, 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends* 
TberefiDre,— 4o  apeak,  and  to  avoid  the  first; 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last,— 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you. 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth  * ; 

^  Which  to  RECURE,]  To  recure  is  to  recover.  This  word  is 
frequently  used  by  Spenser;  and  both  as  a  verb  and  a  substaative 
in  Lyly's  Endymion,  1591.  Steevens. 

7  If,  not  to  answer,]  If  I  should  take  the  former  course,  and 
depart  in  sileoce»  &c.  So  below:  "^.to  reprove/*  &c.  The 
editor  of  the  second  folio  reads—"  Far  not  to  answer;  **  and  his . 
caprldous  alteration  of  the  text  has  been  adopted  by  aU  the  sub- 
sequent editofs.  This  and  the  nine  following  lines  are  not  in  the 
quarto.  Malohs. 

^  As  MY  HTPE  revenue  and  due  op  birth;]  So  quarto  1597. 
The  quarto  1598  thus  : 

As  my  rights  revenue^  and  due     birth."  . 

The  folio : 

"  As  the  right,  revenue,  and  due  by  birth."  Majuonje. 
VOL.  XIX.  L 
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Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit^ 
So  mighty,  and  so  many,  my  defects. 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness^-— 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea,-^ 
Than  in  my  greatoeasiooFel  to  be  bid. 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered* 
But,  God  be  tfianVd,  there  is  no  need  of  me ; 
(And  much  I  need  to  help  you  ^  if  need  were;) 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
W  hich,  meliow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time> 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 
And  make,  no  doubt,  ns  huppf  by  hia  reign. 
On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me. 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars,— 
Which,  God  defend,  that  I  should  wring  from  him ! 
Buck.  My  lord,  this  axgues  conscience  in  your 
grace ; 

But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial  \ 

All  cireumataaees  well  considered. 

You  say,  that  Edward  is  yom  brother's  mm  ; 

So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife  : 
For  first  he  was  contract  to  lady  Lucy, 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow } 
And  afterwards  by  substitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona»  sister  to  the  king  of  France  ^. 
These  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner  \ 
A  care-craz*d  mother  to  a  many  sons 

*  Quarto  1597»  of  a  many  ehUdrm. 

9  And  mtteh  I  need  to  belp  you,]  And  I  wmt  muck  of  tiie 
aliility  requisite  to  give  you  help»  if  help  were  needed.  Johnsoh. 

>  »  are  hicb  and  tnvialj  Nice  is  geneialiy  used  by  Shak- 
meare  in  the  sense  of  nanutM^  irking,  fl/*  peity  import*  in 
BMneo  and  Juliet : 

"The  letter  was  not' r?zV,  hut  full  of  charge."  Malonb. 

*  To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France.]  See  K.  Henry  VI. 
Part  III.  Act  III.  Sc.  III.  BonawasdauiThtcrto  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  sister  to  Charlotte,  wife  to  Lewis  XI.  King  of  France.  Malonb. 

3  _  a  poor  petitioner^]    See  King  lienry  VI.  Fart  IIL  Act  III* 
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A  beauty- waning  and  distressed  widow. 

Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days. 

Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 

Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  tbougbta 

To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigaittjr  * : 

By  hen    bis  imlawfal  bed^  he  got 

This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call— tihe  prisboe* 

More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate, 

Sav  e  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive*, 

I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  lojfialsftif 

This  proffisr'd  benefit  of  dignity. 

If  not  to  bless  us  sad  the  land  withal. 

Yet  to  drasir forth  your  noble  ancestry* 

From  the  corruption  of  abusini^;  time. 

Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

MdY.  Do,  good  my  lord ;  your  citizens  entrcal 

you. 

jBcnht.  Refuse  mti  mighty  lord^tlus  proffeifdJove^. 

*  Quarlo  1597,  Yei  to  draw  out  i^our  rut^al  siocke, 
t  Quarto  1597  omits  this  line. 

*  loath'd  BiGAMsr:]  Bigamy,  by  a  canon  of  the  council 
ef  Lyons,  A.  D.  1274,  (adopted  in  England  by  a  statute  in 
4i£dw;^L)  was  made  unlawful  and  infamous.  It  differed  from 
foUfgtmjfrOtkwxxi^.Vm  wives  atonoe-;  aait  oMMiated  in  eifbor 
manying  two  viigins  successively,  or  once  man^ng  a  widow. 

Blackstone. 

" — loath'd  hignmy  So  Sir  T.  More,  copied  by  Hall  and 
Holinshed  :  *' — ih^  on\y  uoidovoh cad  of  Elizabeth  (^rey,  though 
she  were  in  all  other  thintj.s  convenient  tor  you,  should  yet  suffice, 
m  me  seemeth,  to  rostiaine  you  from  her  marriage,  sith  it  is  an 
unfitting^thing,  and  a  verie  blemish  and  high  disparagement  to 
the  sacred  majestie  of  a  pnnce,  (that  ought  an  mfgBi  to  appraacb 
priesthood  in  deamieMy  as  I10  dsth  in  dignity,)  to  bedefonled 
with  higande  in  his  fifst  maTriage.'*  Ma&ovs* 

^  More  bitterly  could  I  eipostnlate. 
Save  that,  for  reverence  to  someidise^l   The  Duke  here  hints 
at  atopick  which  he  had  touched  upon  in  his  address  to  the  citizens, 
the  pretended  bastardy  of  Edward  and  Clarence.    By  "  some 
dive,  "  is  meant  the  Duch«»i0f.  Yed(,»,the.nmthfic  of  KdwanUnd 
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Cate.  0,make  themjoyful,  grant  their  lawful  suit, 

Glo.  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  me? 
1  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : — 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal. 
Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse*, 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates,— 
Yet  know,  wheV  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  your  throne, 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfal  of  your  house. 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you;— 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more'. 

\^E^eunt  BucKiN^BAM  and  Citizens. 

Cats*  Call  them  again,  sweet  prince,  accept 
their  suit ; 

If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo»  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Well,  call  them  again  ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone  % 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 

\Exit  Catbsbt. 
Albeit  agmnst  my  consdence  and  my  soul.— 

Re-enter  Buckingham^  and  the  Rest. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  you,  sage,  grave  men 

*  — effeminate  KEM OR sE,]    i.  e.  pity.    See  our  author, 
Thus  also,  in  The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage,  1607: 

"  Be  all  his  days,  like  winter,  comfortless ; 
Restless  his  nights,  his  wants  remorseless,'* 
u  e.  unjnHed^  Stbbvbms. 

7  Come,  dtisens,  &e.]  The  quarto : 

*'  Come,  citizens,  xoundt^  1*11  intreat  no  more. 

G/o.  O,  do  not  swear,  my  lord  of  Buckingham/'  Boswbu. 

•  —  I  nm  not  made  of  stone,]  The  quarto  and  folio  have— 
stones.    Mr.  Pope  made  the  emendation.  Malone. 

9  -7>You  sa^e,  grave  men.]   So  the  quarto  1597*   In  ^e 
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Since  you  Drill  buckle  fortune  on  my  back. 
To  bear  her  bifitlen,  whether  I  will,  or  no, 

I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 
But  if  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproachjt 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 
For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see. 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 
AL/y.  God  bless  your  grace !  we  see  it,  and  wilT 
say  it. 

Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 
Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title,~ 
Long:  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy  king ! 
j4ll.  Amen. 

Buck,  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be 

crown  d  ? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  since  you  will  have 
it  so. 

Buck.  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your 
grace ; 

And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo,  Come,  let  ub  to  our  holy  work  again  : — 

\To  the  Bishops. 

Farewell,  good  cousm farewell,  gentle  friends  \' 

[Ejeeunt. 

folio,  the  word  you  is  omitted  probably  with  a  view  to  metre ;  but 

the  reviser  does  not  seem  to  have  Men  aware  that  counn  and 
many  similar  words  were  employed  as  monosyllables.  Malonb. 

^  Farewell,  good  cousin ;— farewell,  gentle  friends.]    To  this 
Act  should,  perhaps,  be  added  the  next  scene,  so  will  the  coro-  ' 
nation  pass  between  the  Acts  ;  and  there  will  not  only  be  a  proper 
interval  of  action,  but  the  conclusion  will  be  more  forcible. 

Johnson, 
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ACT  IV.   SCENE  I. 

Before  the  Tower, 

Enter,  on  one  side.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Marquis  of  Dorset;  on  the  other, 
ANNEy  Duchess  of  Gi^ostem^  leadit^  La4y 
Mmoabet  Plantaoenet^  Clarences  ,young 
Daughter. 

DucN.  Who  meets  us  here  ? — my  niece  Planta- 

genet 

Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster "  ? 
Now,  idr  nay  life,  she's  w«nd*riog  to  the  Tower* 
On  pure  hearths  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince. — 
J^aughter,  well  met. 

A\NE,  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day  ! 

Q.  Eljz,  As  much  to  you,  good  si&ter  !  Whither 
^ttway*? 

Anne.  No  further  than  the  ToHPer.;  and»  as  I 
guea^ 

Upon  tbe  like  devoldon  as  yourselves, 

*  J^or  th«»e  seven  lines  quarto  1597  lias  on1\- — 

**  Jhich.  Who  meets  us  here?— -my  niece  Plantagenel. 
(^ueen.  bister,  well  met ;  whither  away  so  fast  ?  '* 

^ '  —Anne,  Dacheas  of  Gloster,]  We  have  not  seen  this  lady 
«wce  the  second  scene  of  the  firet  Act^  in  which  she  promised  Jt» 
meet  Hicbnrd  at  CawJ^y^jiUice.  ShewM^aairicd  about  tlie 

1^72.  Malqk£. 

*  Who  meets  os  here  ! — ray  nicrc  I'lantagenet 

Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster?]  Here  is  a 
fnanifesit  ijitimatioii,  that  the  Duchess  of  Glonter  leads  iu  suaie* 
body  in  bor  hand ;  but  there  is  no  diisection  marked  in  «oy  of<tht 
copids^iiMii  which  we  can  learn  who  it  is.  I  have  ventured  to 
guess  it  must  be  Clarence's  young  daughter.  The  old  Duchen 
ofYorkcalln  her  niece,  i.  e.  grun  l-daughter;  as  grend-childrea 
are  frecjuently  called  nephews,  Theobald. 

So,  in  Othello,  nephews  for  grand-children  :  **  — you'll  have 
your  daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary  horse«  you'll  ba?e  your 
nephews  rseic;h  to  you."  Malone. 

See  note  on  OtheUo,  Act  1.  Sc.  I.  Sxestbns. 
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To  gratolate  the  g^tle '{NiiiceB  diere. 

Q.  Eliz,    Kind  mster,  thanks ;  we*U  enter  all 
together : 

Enter  Brakenbury. 

And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes.-— 
Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave, 
How  dc^  the  prince,  aiid  my  young  son  of  York  ? 
Biuac*  Right  well,  dear  madam :  By  your  pati- 
ence, 

I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them  ; 

The  king  hath  strictly  charged  the  contrary. 

Q.  Ej^^  The  king !  who's  that  P 

Br^k,  I  mean,  the  lord  prolector. 

Q.  ££i3e.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly 

Hath  he  set  bounds  betw^n  their  love,  and  me  ? 
I  am  their  mother,  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  ? 
DucM.  I  am  their  father  s  .mother,  i  will  see 
them. 

AtmM.  Their  launt  I  am  in  law.  In  love  their 
mother : 

Then  bring  me  to  their  sights^ ;  III  bear  thy  blame 

And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Bhak,  No,  madam,  no,  I  may  not  leave  it  so'*.^ 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

\Exit  Eramlenmry. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  kowr 
hence. 

And  111  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother, 

*  Quarto  1597»  Then  fiat  not  thous  PU  bear  thy  blame, 

3  —  their  sights  ;]  This  was  the  phraseology  of  fihakspeare's 
time.   So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  And  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse.'*  . 
See  vote  dii  Suit  pMtage,  voK  ».  p.  1^  '•M*Lt>iiB. 
I  ii»y«otkiife4t  »H  .VheXh,;**  Ivamjwusi^'tmwtmga  my 
office,**  which  yon  offer  to  lake  on  yon  at  your  .f$m!i  Jbuvmrn* 
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And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  que^ens.—  • 
Come^  madanij  you  must  straight  to  Westminster* 

[To  tht  Duckeis  tf  Ghster. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  Eliz,  Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder  1 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beaty 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Anne.  Despiteful  tidings  I  O  unpleasdng  news.! 

Dob.  Be  of  good  -cheer  i^^Motber,  how  fiuree 
your  grace  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee 
gone. 

Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children; 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  live  with  Richmond*  from  the  reach  of  hell« 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  slaughter-house^ 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead  ; 
=  And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse,— 
Nor  mother,  wife    nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel, 
madam : — 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours ; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way: 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

DucH.  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  !— 
O  my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death ; 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world. 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous ' ! 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come ;  I  in  all  haste  was 
sent. 

^  Nor  mother,  wife,  &c.]    See  p.  45.  Steevbns, 

4  A  OOCXATRICB— » 

Whose  aaaydded  BTs  is  mmderous !]  So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 

"  —  the  death-darflng  eye  oS  eockairke,** 
The  coduOrice  is  a  serpetii  supposed  to  originate  from  a  cock'a 
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Anns*  And  I  with  all  unwillmgness  wOl  go.~ 

O,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclusive  verge 

Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-hot  steei»  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  ^  I 

<  VVere  red  liot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  !]  She  seems  to 
allude  to  the  ancient  mode  of  punishing  a  regicide,  or  any  other 
egregious  criminal,  viz.  by  placing  a  crown  of  iron,  heated  red- 
lK)t,  upon  hts  head.  See  Respublica  et  Status  Hungarise,  ex  OiBc. 
Elziv.  1634,  p.  1S6.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hoflrnann,l631,  this  punish- 
ment  is  also  introduced  : 

Fix  on  thy  master's  head  my  hurmiigcramJ* 

Again: 

•*  And  wear  his  crorvn  vuide  hot  tvilJi  Jiaming^re* 

**  Bring  forth  the  burning  crown  there.'* 

Again: 

«*  m^-^^m^  was  adjudg  d 

**  To  have  his  head  tear*d  with  a  burning  croton.'* 
Thiia  also,  in  A.  Wyntown*s  Cronykil,  b.  vtii.  cxliiii.  t.  40: 
Til  this  Jak  Bonhowme  he  mid  a  crown 

"  Cff  a  brandreth  all  red  hate  ■ 
**  And  set  it  swa  on  his  hevyd, 
*«  That  it  fra  hym  the  lyf  tbare  revyd." 
Again,  in  LooVe  About  Yon,  a  comedy,  1600: 
**  Ere  on  ihv  head  I  set  a  bitruino-  cromne, 
**  Of  red  hot  yron,  that  shall  scare  thy  braines.** 
In  some  of  the  monkish  accounts  of  a  place  of  future  torment, 
a  burning  croivn  is  likewise  appropriated  to  those  who  deprived 
any  lawful  monarch  of  his  kingdom,  Stbbvbns. 
So  Marlowe,  in  his  King  Edward  IL : 
•    .  if  proud  Mortimer  do  wear  this  croton, 

**  Heaven  turn  it  to  a  blaze  of  quenchless  fire^*  Malonb. 
Marlowe's  allusion  is  to  the  fiital  erown  which  Creusa  received^ 
'  as  a  nuptial  gift,  from  Medea : 

Eurip.'dis  ^ledeOf  V.  Steevens. 
John,  the  son  of  Vaivode  Stephen,  having  defeated  the  army  of 
Hungarian  peasants,  called  Croisadoes,  in  ISH,  caused  their  ge- 
neral, "  called  George,  to  be  stript  naked,  upon  whose  head  the 
^  executioner  set  a  crown  of  hot  burning  iron/*   Goulart*s  Adm^ 
nXU  and  Memorable  Hithries,  1607.  This  is  the  fiict  to  which 
^  Goldsmith  alludes  t 

*'  Luke^s  tron  crmmh  and  Dalnien's  bed  of  steel,** 
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Anointed  let  me  be  wiUi  deadly  venom ; 

And  die,  ere  men  em  «Bf*-*Ood  sav«  the^pmnl 

Q.  El/z.  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  gloiy; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm, 
Anne*  No!  why? — When  he,  that  is  my 
husband  now, 
Came  to  me,  as  I  fbUow*d  Henry's  corse ; 
When  scaioe  the  Uood  was  weU  wash'd  from  his 
hands. 

Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband. 

And  that  dead  saint  which  then  I  weeping  followed ; 

O,  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face, 

This  was  my  wish, — Be  thou,  quoth  I,  accur^d. 

Far  mak'mg  me,  so  youngs  so  old  a  widow  f 

And,  when  thou  wed'st,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed; 

And  be  thy  wife  {if  any  be  so  mad) 

More  wiser^able  by  the  life  of  thee. 

Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord  s  death  I 

Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again. 

Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 

And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mine  own  souls  curse  : 

Which  ever  since  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest; 

For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed  ^ 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 

But  with  tids  timorous  dreams^  was  still  awak'd. 

Though  it  was  George,  and  not  It  is  Ijrother  Luke^  who  was  sa 
punished  :  but  (Jcorgt's  woukl  not  suit  the  poet's  metre.  The 
Earl  of  AthoU,  who  was  executed  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
JameB  I.  King  of  Scots,  was,  previous  to  his'deatb»  "  crowned 
wilh  a  hot  iron/*   See  Holinshed.  Ritsow. 

-See  also  Bosweirs  Life  of  Johacon;  from  which  Mr.  Ritsoo"^ 
flote  is 4aken  aimoat  verbatim.  Boswell. 

^  For  never  yet  one  hour  in  Tiis  bed  Hour  is  hefc^  as  in 
.Aiany  other  places,  used  b}'  Shakspears  as  a  dissyllable. 

Malonb. 

7  But  with  his  timorous  dreans  — ]   Tis  recorded  by  Polydore 
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Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  £liz.  Poor  hearty  adieu ;  1  pity  thy  eomplaki* 
ing. 

J^I^NE.  No  mote  tbtiiwitfa  my  sml  I  mcmm  fcr 

I}oR.  Farewell,  thou  woful  weicomer  of  gWy ! 
ANm.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak     thy  leave  of 
it! 

DucH*  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  ^ood  fortune 
guide  thee ! —  [To  Domset. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee  !— 

[7b  AwHB. 

Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess 
thee  !  [To  Q.  Elizabeth. 

I  to  my  "grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me  ! 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  Jiour's  joy  wreck'd  witii  a  week  of  teen  ^. 

Vh^il,  tliat  Ricluml  w  is  frequently  disturbed  by  terrible  dreams: 
this  i*?  therefore  no  fiction,    Johns  ox. 

Perhaps  the  narratives  of  Polydore  Virgil,  like  those  of  Hector 
Boethius,  are  of  slight  authority.  Such  at  least,  respecting  the 
%9rmer  of  these  writers,  was  the  opinion  of  Owen,  our  epigmm- 
Hiatist: 

ViTgnii  dno  Bunt ;  aher  Mato ;  tn,  Po/v^fore, 

Alter  ;  tu  mendax,  ille  poeta  fait.  SrEBr«im. 
®  £tghty  odd  years,  fccj  Shakspeare  has  here,  I  believe, 
Bpoken  at  random.  The  present  scene  is  in  1483.  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  the  husband  of  this  liidy,  had  he  been  then 
living,  would  have  been  but  sevenfji-fhree  years  old,  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  his  Duchess  was  younger  than  he  was. 
Nor  did  she  go  ^edily  to  her  grave.    She  lived  till  1495. 

Malonb. 

9  And  eaeh  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  wbbk  of  tbbn,] 
Tten  is  sorrim.   So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  And  yet  to  my  teen  be  it  i^ken/'  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Retarn  from  Parnassus,  1G06 : 

"  Flies  have  their  spleen^  each  silly  ant  his  teens:* 

Stebtehs. 

in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 
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Q.  Eijst.  Stay  yet^;  look  back,  with  me/  unto 
theTower^r—  - 

Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes. 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls ! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones  ! 
Rude  ragged  nurse  I  old  sullen  play-fellow^ 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell^. 

*  [Exeunt* 

'*  Who  buys  a  nwmt^s  ndrlht  to  yoaU  a  ^ueekf  " 
Short  pleasure^  long  lament,**  is  one  of  Ray's  proverbial  sen* 
'tehees.  Malonb. 

>  Stay  yet;  &c.]   This  speech  is  not  in  the  quarto.  Malonb. 
^  Rude  tagged  nurse  !  old  sullen  plat-pbllow  — ]    To  call 
the  Tower  nurse  and  plai/-Jt'Uoiv  is  very  liarsh  :  perhaps  part  of  this 
speech  is  addressed  to  the  Tower,  and  part  to  the  Lieutenant. 

Johnson. 

The  last  line  of  this  speech — 

**  So  foolish  sorrow  bids  i/our  6tuiies  farewell,** 
proves  that  the  whole  of  it  is  addressed  to  the  Tower,  and  apo* 
Kigises  for  the  absurdity  of  that  address,  by  attributing  it  to  somnr. 

M.  Mason. 

When  Shakspeare  described  the  Tower  as  the  nurse  dndplay* 
JkMoxjo  of  these  children,  he  was  only  thinking  of  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  constrained  to  cany  on  their  d^ily  pastime,  and  to 
receive  their  daily  nutriment  within  its  walls  ;  and  hence,  with  his 
usual  licentiousness  of  metaphor,  calls  the  edifice  itself  their  play- 
fellow and  nurse. 

1  may  add,  that  the  poet  never  could  intend  to  apologize  for  a 
practice,  of  which  numerous  examples  are  found  in  his  playii,  aiid 
inirhich,  assuredly,  hepereeifed  no  Impropriety.  Malonb. 

3  So  foolish  sorrow  bids  toub  stonbs  farewell.]  Hither  the 
third  Act  should  be  extended,  and  here  it  Tery  properly  ends  with 
a  panse  of  action.   Joh  ns  o  n. 

The  folio  has— 40rro«i9.   Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malonb. 
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SCENE  XL 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets.  Ricmard^  as  King  upon  his 
Throne ;  Buckingham^  CATj^:ijsY^  a  Page,  and 
Others. 

K.  Rich.  Stand  all  Bpoxt* — Cousin  of  Bucking* 
ham,— 

Buck.  My  gracious  sovereign. 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.    Thus  higb^  by  thy 
advice. 

And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day  ? 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last ! 

K.  Rich.  Ah,  Buckhighamy  now  do  I  play  the 
touch 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed : — 
Young  Edward  lives ; — ^Think  now  what  I  would 
speak. 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be 
king. 

Buck.  Why,  so  you  are>  my  thrice-renowned 
liege. 

4  —  now  do  I  PLAT  THE  TOUCH,]  To  "  play  the  tonch  **  is  to 

'rnnresent  the  touchstone. 

in  the  16th  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 
•*  With  alabaster,  tuch,  and  porphyry  adorn'd." 

Again,  in  the  cpu»tle  of  Maiy  the  French  Queen  to  Charles 
Brandon,  by  Drayton : 

"  Before  mine  eye,  like  touch,  thy  shape  did  prove," 
Again,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  iii. : 

**  Thoagh  true  as  imakf  though  daughter  of  a  king.** 

Stbitims. 
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K.  Rich.  Ha !  am  I  king?  'lis  so:  but  Edward 

lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rtch.  O  bitter  consequence. 

That  Edward  still  should  live, — true,  noble  prince  I— 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull 
Shall  I  be  plain?  I  wish  the  bastards  dead; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  performed. 
What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brieL 

Buck,  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness 
freeze&i 

Say,  have  I  thy  consent,  that  they  shall  die  P 
Buck*  Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
dear  lord. 

Before  I  positively  speak  in  this : 

1  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately. 

Cats*  The  king  is  angry;  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip  ^. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fooIs„ 

{Descends  from  his  Throne • 

'  .  And  unrespective  boys  ^  •  none  arc  for  me, 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes  ; — 

5  mmmBMf.  be  ^am  lu»  lip.]  Sevml  of  our  anoient  bhtawmii 
olMerve,  that  this  mm  an  accuatomed  action  of  Richaid,  whether 
he  was  pensive  or  angry.  Steevens. 

^  And  UNBBsrBCTivE  boys ;]    Unretpective  ia  imttenHve  to 

0Otweqnenceft,  incortndernte. 

So,  in  Daniel's  CleopatrLi,  1599: 

"  When  dissolute  irapiely  posseRR'd 

**  The  mtespectivt,  mtncbi  of  prince  and  people.** 

STEElTBKfl. 

Unrespective  "  la,  '  devoid  of  cautiouB  anA  pradtataal  ooni^ 
deiaiioDi'  hiacoNB* 

See  note  on  the/fiiUjQBriBg  passage,  in  the  Bapeiefi  L»atan^edit> 
1790;  I^IM; 

^  Bmpeci  and  teaaoii  wait  on  wrinkled  age.**  Stuvsns* 
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High  reaching  Buckin^am  grows  circumspect*— 
Boy,  

Page,  My  lord. 

K.  jRicM.  Know  St  thou  not  any,  whom  oomqiU 
inggoW 

Would  tempt  unto  a  dose  exploit  ^  of  death? 
Pmr,  I  know  a  diseontented  genlleman. 

Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind; 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators. 
And  will»  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 
Jl.  Ricff*  What  is  his  name  ? 
Paqk.  His  name,  my  knrd,  is  T>mL 

K.  RicB.  I  partly  know  the  man;  Go,  caO  hhn 
hither,  boy.—  \E^lt  Fage. 

The  deep-revolving  witty  '  Buckingham 
No  more  h^hall  be  the  neiii'hbour  to  my  counseb; 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd. 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — well^  be  it  so.-^ 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Stj4N,  Know,  my  loving  lord^ 
The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

7  — close  exploit —]    Is  secret  act.  Johnson. 

*  —  witty — ]  In  this  place  signifies  ;WiV?"oM5  or  cunning,  A 
\vU  was  not  at  tiiis*  time  empluyed  to  sigiiitv  a  man  qfjancj^,  but 
WIS  used  for  xxdsdom  or  judgmeni^   So,  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra, 

*    AltKoa§;k  unwise  to  life,  bad  luif  te  dk.*' 
Again,  in  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  Maeqnci  t 

"  And  al' her  ftet  do  vntti/  serpents  move."  STEEVENt. 
9  Know,  my  loving  lord,]  Surely  we  should  adopiSiiTbiiMI 
Hanmer's  reflation,  and  give  the  passage  thus  : 

*'  How  DOW,  kud  Staidiy  ?  what'a  Uin.new8  ? 
"  My  lord,"  &c. 

Are  the  omitted  words — knoxv  and  loving,  of  so  much  value,  that 
measure  must  continue  to  be  ^acri^ced  iot  their  preservatioa  ? 
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K.  RjcH.  Come  hither,  Catesby :  rumour  it  abroad^ 

That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean  bom  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daughter:—* 
The  hoy  is  foolish,  ^  and  I  fear  not  him.^ 
Loolc,  how  thou  dream'st!— I  say  again,  give  out» 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  die : 
About  it;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon  ^, 
To  stop  all  hopes,  whose  growth  may  damage  me.— 

[Ea^it  Catesby* 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
pr  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass  :— 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 
Uncertjun  way  of  gain !  But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin  ^.  ^ 

'  I  will  TAKE  ORDER  fof  hcF  kccpinsf  close  ]  i.  e.  I  will  take 
measures  that  shall  oblige  her  to  keep  close.  So,  in  Marlowe'a 
and  Nashe's  Dido,  1^9-^,  Jupiter  says  : 

I  will  ttdte  order  tor  that  presently.'* 

The  aaue  phrase  occnn  in  Othello,  vol.  is.  p.  470.  Stebtbhs. 

*  The  boy  is  foolish,]  Shakspeare  has  here  perhaps  anticipated 
the  folly  of  his  youth.  He  was,  at  this  time,  I  believe,  about  ten 
years  old,  and  we  are  not  told  by  any  historian  that  he  had  then 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  folly.  Being"  confined  by  King 
Henry  VIT.  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bosworlh,  and  his  eda- 
catioi^  being  consequently  entirely  neglected,  he  is  described  by 
Polydore  Virgil  at  the  time  of  his  death  (in  14-99)  as  an  idiot ;  and 
his  account  (which  was  copied  by  Hull  and  Holinshed,)  was  cer- 
tainly a  sufficient  authority  for  Shakspeare's  representation : 

EdMniaidoB  Varvici  comes  m  eaicere  ab  incunabulis  extra  homi- 
num  fetarumque  conspectum  nutritus,  qui  gallmam  ab  ansere  noo 
fibcile  internosceret,  cum  nullo  sue  delicto  suppliciuro  qucereie 
posset,  alieno  ad  id  tractus  est."  Malone. 

3  —  it  stands  roe  much  upon,]  i.  e.  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  my  desi^pns.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  The  Cornet^ 
of  Kriors : 

Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

See  also  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  vol.  xii.  p.  219,  u.  7.  Steeysns. 

*  But  I  am  in 

So  fiv  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin.]  The  same  reflect 
tioQB  oocnrin  Macbeth ; 
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Tear-£aUing  pity  dwciUs  jMt  in  this  eye.^ 

Rc'Cnter  Page^  with  Tyrrel. 

Is  thy  name — ^Tyrrel  *  ? 

TVa.  James  ty^el,  and  your  most  obedient 

subject. 
K.  Rich,  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 
7V».  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

Rich,  Dar*st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of 
mine? 

TVr.  Please  you;  but  I  bad  rather  kill  two 
ehemies. 

Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  itj  two  deep 
enemies. 

Foes  to  my  rest^  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers, 
**        I  am  in  blood 

**  Step'd  in  ao  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
"  Returning  were  as  tedtoos," 
Again :  ."^ 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill.'* 

StFE  VENS. 

5  Is  thy  name — Tyrrel  ?]  It  seems,  that  a  late  editor  (who 
boasts  much  of  his  fidelity  in  **  markini';  the  places  of  action, 
both  general  and  particular,  and  supplying  scenical  directions,") 
Unonghont  this  scene,  has  left  King  Richard  on  his  throne  i 
whereas  he  might  ha%*e  learnt  from  the  following  passage  in  Sir 
John  Harrington's  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596,  that  the  mo- 
narch appeared,  during  the  present  interview  with  Tyrrel,  on  an 
elevation  of  much  less  aignity,  **  The  best  part  (says  Sir  John)- 
of  our  chronicles,  in  all  men's  opinions,  is  that  of  Richard  the 
Third,  written  as  I  have  heard  by  Moorton,  but  as  most  suppose, 
by  that  worthy  and  incorrupt  magistrate  Sir  Thomas  More,  some- 
time lord  chancellor  of  England,  where  it  is  said,  how  the  king 
was  devising  with  Teril  to  have  his  nephews  privily  murdred ; 
and  it  is  ad£d,  he  vjas  then  sitting  on  a  imn/eht  s  a  fit  carpet  for 
such  a  counsel.**  See  likewise  HoHnshed^  vm.  ii.  p.  735. 

Stsbvbks. 

'  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was  executed  fat  high  treason  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Heniythe  Vllth*  See  Fuller's  Worthies, 
Cornwall,  p.  210,  MAi.om. 

VOL.  XIX.  M 
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Are  they  thttt il  wMUtiiMrteiited'iiipioif^,!: 

Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them^ 
And  soon  Til  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

JCJ^CH.  Thou  sing  St  sweet jausick.  Jiari^iJome 
hither,  Tyrrel ; 
Go»  by  this  token tHiftMUid  lend^thine  ear : 

fEhere  is  no  more  but  so : — Say,  it-is4one. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thiie.fijr  it^ 
,TsH.  I  .will  dei^atch  it.&braight.  - 

Re-enter  Buckingh.im, 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider  ^  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  ithat  you  did  sound  me  in . 
K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  rest,   Dorset  is  fled  to 

Richmond. 
Buck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord, 
K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  youi*  wifelsjson.: — Well, 

look  to  it. 

Bock.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by 
promise. 

For  which  your  rhonour  and  your  foith  is  pawnU; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford  %  and  the:iiioireableSk 

^  ^4!m1  upon :]  i.  e.  aetitipon.  We  should  mm  MVgf  itol 
ttfM;  b»tthe/otber  wts  the  pbiwcology  of  otrmthor's  time. 

Malone. 

So,  in  Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden,  &c.  by  Nashe, 
1596  :  **  At  Wolfe's  he's  billeted,  sweating  and  dealing  upon 
it  most  intentiyely."  See  also  iny  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopay|fa» 
-vol.  xii.  p.  iil  1,  n.  1 .  Steevens. 

7  —  prefer  thee  for  it.]  The  qum  to  here  has  a  passa^  Teiy 
characteristic  : 

***4Cing.  Shrfll  we  liearliron  thee,  Tirrtl,  e^epwetleep/' 

Boswsiuc. 

s  ^IPbettafldom  of  Hereford,  ?cc  ]  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloster, 
the  fifth  -son  of  Edward  the  Third,  married  Anne  the  eldest 
fikiughter  and  coheir  of  Humphrey  de  Rohun  Eatl  of  Hereford. 
The  Duke  of  Glo6ter*s  nephew,  Heniy  J:^4)f  Deiby,  (the  elciest 
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Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 
IT.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife;  if  she 
convey 

Letters  to  Richmond^  you  shall  answer  it. 
9ucK*  VnaX  sajTB  your  ingbnesB  to  my  just 
I'o^iiest  ?*{| 

JT.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  sixth 

Did  prophecy,  that  Richmond  should  he  king. 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king  I — perhaps^ — 

son  of  John  of  (iaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,)  who  was  afterwards  King  Henry  W .  married 
Maiy  the  other  daughter  of  the  Earl  x)f  Hereford.  The  muiety  of 
the  Hereford  estate,  which  had  been  potsesied  by  that  King,  was 
meaak  on  by  Edntid  iV.  as  legally  devolftd  to  the  QBowsi^  on 
il8  being  transferred  from  the  house  of  LaBcaster  to  that  of  Yoi^ 
Henry  Stafibrd  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  lineally  descended 
from  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloster,  his  only  daughter  Anne  haviog 
married  Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  Henry  being  thp  {rreat 
grandson  of  Edmund  and  Anne.  In  this  riefht  he  and  his  an- 
cestors had  possessed  one  half  of  the  Heretord  estate ;  and  he 
chiimed  and  actuaiij^  obtained  tVom  Richard  UI.  after  he  usurped 
the  throne,  the  restitution  of  the  other  half,  which  had  beea 
Bciied  on  by  Edward ;  and  also  the  earldom  of  Ifareford,  and  the 
office  of  Constable  of  England,  which  had  long  been  annexed  by 
inheritance  to  that  earldom*  See  Dogdale's  Banm^ge,  td.  u 
p.  168,  169.  Many  of  our  historians,  however,  ascribe  the 
breach  between  him  and  Richard  to  Richard's  refusing  to  restore 
the  moiety  of  the  Hereford  estate,;  and  Shakspeare  ^followed 
them. 

'Thomas  Duke  of  GlosterSvas  created  Earl  of  Hereford  in  1386. 
by  King  Richard  II.  on  which  ground  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
biid  ^ume  pieteusions  to  claim  a  new  grant  of  the  title;  but  with 
jespect  to  the  moiety  d  the  estate,  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  ri^ht 
:to  -it ;  for  supposing  that  it  devolved  to  Edward  IV.  with  the 
crown,  it  became,  after  the  murder  of  his  sons,  the  joint  property 
of  his  daughters.  If  it  did  not  devolve  to  King  Edward  IV.  :it 
^longed  to  the  right  heirs  of  King  Henry  IV.  Malone. 

9  A  king  ! — perhaps — ']  From  "hence  to  the  words,  "  TTiOtt 
troublest  me,  I  am  not  in  the  vein  ' — have  been  left  out  ever 
since  the  first  editions:  hut.  I  like  .them  well  enough  toj^plaoe 
them.  Tope. 

The  allusions  to  the  plays  of  Henry  VI.  are  no  weak  prools  of 
the  authenticity  of  theiie  disputed  pieces.  Johnsow. 

M  2 
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Buck.  My  lord,—  '  ' 

.      Rich.  How  chance*  the  prophet  could  not  at 

that  time,  '  • 

Have  told  me,  I  being  by  ^  that  I  should  kill  him  ? 
Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom, — 
JST*  Rich.  Richmond When  last  I  was  at 

Exeter, 

The  mayor  in  courtesy  show'd  me  the  castle. 

And  caird  it — ^Rouge-mont^ :  at  which  name,  I 

started ; 

Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 

I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Kichmond. 

Buck,  My,  lord,  

K.  Rich.  Ay,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Buck,  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 

Rich,  Well,  but  what  s  o'clock? 

Buck,  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten, 

j^.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike 

Buck.  Why,  let  it  strike  ? 

.  K.Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  Jack  ^,  thou  keep'st 
the  stroke 

*  These  allusions,  I  trust,  have  been  sufficiently  accounted  for  in 
the  Dissertation  annexed  to  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 

Malokb. 

'  9  —I  being  byj  The  Duke  of  Gloster  was  not  by  when 
Henry  uttered  the  prophecy.  See  vol.  xviii,  p.  501 .  Our  author 
seldom  took  the  trouble  to' turn  to  the  plays  to  which  he  refeiml. 

Malone. 

—  Rouge-mont :]  Hooker^  who  wrote  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
tinne,  his  description  of  Exeter  mentions  this  as  a  "  very  old 
and  antient  castle,  named  Rugemont  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Red 
Hill^  taking  that  name  of  the  red  soil  or  earth  whereupon  it  is 
ntoated.**  It  was  first  built,  he  adds^  as  same  think,  by  Juliu& 
Cssar,  but  rather,  and  in  tmth,  by  the  Romans  after  him.  Raao. 

*  Well,  let  it  strike.]  This  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
iBentence.  So,  in  Pierce's  Supererogation,  &c.  by  Gabriel  Harvey» 
4to.  1593 :     Let  the  clock  strike,'  I  have  lost  more  bowers»  and 

Jose  nothing  if  I  find  equity."  Malone. 

'   9  Because  that,  like  n^/sLck,  &cj  Au  image,  like  those  at  St. 
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Betwiict  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 

I  ana  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Diautiii't  church  in  Fleet  Street*  and  nt  the  maiicet-hoiises  at 
aeveral  towns  in  this  kingdom,  was  mually  cdled  a  Jack  of  the 
dbcMoM^e.  See  Cowley  *s  Discourse  on  the  Government  of  Uliver 
Cromweil.  [vol.  ii.  p.  650,  edit.  1710.]'  Richard  resemblca 
Buckingham  to  one  of  those  automatons,  and  bids  him  noi.aoi* 
pend  the  stroke  on  the  clock-bell,  but  strike,  that  the  hourmay 
be  past,  and  himself  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  meditations. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

So,  in  The  Fleire,  a  comedy,  1610: — "  their  tongues  are,  like 
a  Jack  o  the  dock,  still  in  labour." 

Agun«  ui  The  Coxcomb,  by  BeaumonC and  Fletcher: 
"  —  b  this  your  Jm  o*  the  c'ocir-house  ? 
"  ^^11  yon  itrike,  sir  ?  '* 

Again,  in  a  pamphlet  by  Deckar,  called  the  Guls  Hornbook, 
1609  s  —  bat  howsoever,  if  Powles  Jacks  be  once  up  with  theur 
elbowes,  and  qurirretling  to  stri^^e  eleven^  as  soon  as  ever  the 
clock  hm  parted  them,  and  ended  the  fray  with  hv&  li^mmer,  let 
not  the  duke's  gallery  conteyne  you  any  longer." 

Perhaps  these  figures  are  called  Jnckft^  because  the  engines  of 
that  name  which  turn  the  spit  were  anciently  ornamented  with 
such  a  puppet.   In  The  Gentleman  Usher,  a  comedy,  by  Chap-^ 
nan,  1606,  they  are  alluding  to  a  roasting  Jadt,  and  a  man  says  : 
—  as  in  that  ouaint  engine  you  have  seen 
"  A  tittle  man  inAreds  stand  at  the  winder, 
"  And  seem  to  put  all  things  in  act  about  him, 
"  Lifting  and  pulling  with  n  mighty  stir, 
**  Yet  adds  no  force  to  it,  nor  nothinsj;'  does." 

In  Lantern  and  Candle-light,  or  The  Bellman's  Second  Night-, 
walk,  8^c.  by  Deckar,  is  a  passage  **  ot  a  new  and  cunning  drawing 
of  rauney  from  gentlemen,"  which  may  tend  to  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent explanation  of  the  word — strike :  "  There  is  another  fia-^ 
terniUe  of  wandring  mlgrims,  who  merrily  call  themselves  Jaoke9 
^ike  doek'AouMe,  The  jacke  of  a  dock  house  goes  upon  screws; 
and  hisoflScels  to  do  nothing  but  strike:  so  does  this  noise  (for 
theywalke.up  and  down  like  fidlers)  travaile  with  motions,  and 
whatever  their  motions  get  them,  is  called  striking.**  Steevens. 

A  Jack  with  such  a  figure  as  Chapman  hath  described,  was  for 
many  years  exhibited,  as  a  sign,  at  the  door  of  a  White-Smith's 
shop  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strand.  Henley. 

These  automatons  were  called  Jacks  of  the  clock-house,  be* 
cause  Jack  in  our  author^s  time  was  a  common  appellation  for  a 
neiui,  contempitible  feltoir,  employed  by  others  in  servile  offices* 
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Buck.  Vfhf^th0A*feKtm-,m^yi9bMe^ 
or  no. 

A .  liicN.  Thou  troublest  me ;  I  am  not  in  the 
vein. 

\KveLiiii  Kuiu;  Rica.mn  and  TVaim,. 
Buck.  And  is  it  thus  h  repays  he  my  deep  servicse^ 
Witb  fluoh  contempt?  made  I  him  king^ftNrthia.^ 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hastings ; .  and  be.  gone 
To,Bi!ecknock\  while  my  fearful  head  is  on. 

SCENE  III; 
The  Same. 

Enter  Ttbrml. 

Tmh  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done^;. 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
laiat.  ever  y«t  this  land  wa&  guilty  of* 
Cighton,  aoiidt  Forresty  whom  I  did  siAoni^ 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery. 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
O  thus^  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentie  babes^—^ 
Tkus^Jhus,  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  cm  another, 
WitU»,  thmr  olabMtei^  immaent^  armit:' 
Vheir  Hp^  were  four  red'  roses  on  a  sttxih^ 
JVhichy  in  their  summer  beauty,  l  iss'd  each  othcr^. 
jdLboak  of,  pr^fm^s^rOn  their  pillow,  lay  ^ ; 

4  lb  Brecknock^]   Tof  the  Castle  of  Brecknock .  in  Walei^ 
nhewi  therDake  oC  Buckinghaok**  estate  Ity.  Malaiib.  . 
& '  O  thuSf  «Doi«i  DioBTON^  lay  4he  gadl»  baU»i^ 
Thus,  thui^  ouoTB  FoBUMy^fWMjfp  OMCOM^Aer 

*  Within  their  alabaiUr  Hnnocent  armt^  ■ 

A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pilloto  lay  ;]    These  circiimstancea^ 
were  probably  adopted  irona  the  old  song  of  The  most  ci  u^l  Mur- 
iher.  of.  EUirord  V.  &c.  in  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  De- 
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But,  0,  the  devil — ^there  the  villain  slopp-d ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — rve  smoiher'd 
The  most  rephimiitd  sweet  xmrk  of  naimt^ 
That,  from  tfie  prime  cvmiion^  eer  she  framed.- 
HenoA  both  are. gpne  witb  oofiseience  and  remcnUi 
They  could  not  speak ;  andrso  I  left  thein<  teibi 
To  bear  tbisrtidiiBigs»tu  tha  btaad;-  kiog» 

Enter  King  Richard* 


And  here  he  comesr^Ail  heattti,  my  sovereign 
lord! 

K.  Rich,  KindTyrrel !  ani  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

Tyr,  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  ^ve  in  charge 
Beget  your  hap^uies%>  be  hafiipy  then. 
For  it  is  done. 

I^Mmm.      But  did^'Blr  duiu  see-them  daaA  t  ' 

Tyr.  Ldidt  my  kod^* 

JT.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyh.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried 

them ; 

But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

Km-tUoBk  Comye;  ta  mey.  Tyml^i  8mii»  .  aiti  aftear 
wppet. 

When  thtra  ^Mit  tell-tKe  pracesa  of  ' tHeirdfeadr. 

Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  gpod. 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire.. 
Ko-ewell,  till  then 

Tyr.  Lhumbly- take,  my  leave.  {Exit. 

*  Quarto  1597,  tit  soon. 


light;  Tkathii(ecntbedition^f^awtxrflsolum.«vw 
ieSOh 

**  When  these  sweet  children  th,us  were  laid  in  bed. 
And  to  the  Lord  their  hearty  prayers  had  said, 

**  Sweet  slambring  sleep  then  closing  up  their  e/CS^ 
Each  iokied  in- the  other  s  arms  then  lies." 

ItTBumht  ommii,  boiftfcn  thattHcra  is<  nothinf  lOf«iMituil 

 .. ^  .....  .^«.  .«  
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'      Ricmi,  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pen*d  up 

close  ^ ; 

His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage^  ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good  night. 
Ncrar,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  ^  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown» 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate,  My  lord,   

JT.  Rif2H.  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com*st  in 

so  bluntly  ? 

Cate.  Bad  news,  my  lord:  Morton  is  fled  to 
Richmond ; 

And  Bnckingham,  backed  with  the  hardy  Webhmen^ 
.Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  encreaseth. 

The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  nii'o  up  close  ;]  In  Sheriff 
~}Iiilton  Ca9tle»  Yoikshtre ;  where  he  remained  till  the  coming 
•of  Henry  VIL  who  immefliately  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  sent 
Htm  to  the  Tower,  and  flome  few  years  after,  most  treacheroualy 
jrnd  barbatottsly  pat  him  to  death  ;  being,  from  a  total  want  of 
edtication  find  commerce  with  mankind,  so  ignorant,  that  he 
could  not,  accordinrr  to  Hall,  discern  a  g-oose  from  a  capon. 
With  this  unfortunate  younc:  nobleman  ended  the  male  line  o% 
the  illustrious  house  of  Plantagenet.  Ritson. 

'  His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage;]  To  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  Knt.  This  laily«  at  seventy  years  of  age,  without 
any  legal  process,  and  for  no  crime  but  her  relation  to  the  crowii^ 
was  beheaded  in  the  Tower  bjr  that  sanguinary  tvrant  Henry  VIII^ 
Her  son.  Lord  Montague,  had  been  pat  to  death  a  few  years 
before,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  t!ie  same  crime;  and  the 

famous  Cardinal  Pole,  another  of  her  children,  only  e<!caped  the 
fate  of  his  mother  and  brother,  by  keeping  out  of  the  butcher's 
reach.  Ritson. 

•  —the  Bretagne  Richmond — ]    Hethvis  denominates  Rich- 
mond, because  after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury  he  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Francis  IL  Duke  of  Bretagne,  where  by  the  pro- 
ciireiMiit  of  King  Edwiid  IV«  he  was  ke|]t  a  long  time  in  a  kind 
of  honottrable  custody.  See  note  on  Sc.  IV.  Maloms* 
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Jl.  Rwxt.  Ely  with  Richmond  troobles  me  more 

near,  '  - 

Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
Come, — I  have  learn'd,  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  ^  to  dull  delay ; 
X>elay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary: 
Then  firy  expedition  ^  be  my 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king ! 
Go,  muster  men  :  My  counsel  is  my  shield ; 
We  must  be  brief^  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Same.   Before  the  FUace. 

£nUr  Queen  MAROdRST. 

Q.  Mar.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow  ^, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  liirk'd, 
^  To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies* 
A  dire  induction  ^  am  I  witness  to, 

9 —f(^urful  commenting 
b  leaden*  serviu»r— j   TEmoions  thought  and  oratioas  dm- 
quisition  aie  the  dull  attendants  on  delajr.  Johnaon. 
'  —  fiery  expeditkm—]  So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  nraat  send  thee  hence 

**  With  fiery  quickness."  Steevens. 
*  —  b e  i^i  n  s  to  m ellow,  &c.]    The  same  thought  occurs  in  Mar- 
aton*8  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602  : 

"  — —  now  is  Is  is  tiite  grown  mellow, 
•*  Instant  to  fall  into  tlie  rotten  jaws 
*•  Of  chap'foirn  death"  Stbbvens. 
Richard  the  Tiiird  was  printed  in  1597,  and  therefore  Manton 
iBtist  have  copied  from  it*  Malokb. 

3  —  dire  induction  — ]    Induction  It  ptefkoet  iniroAtetiaih 
pari.  It  is  BO  used  by  SackviUe  in  our  author's  ilme* 

JOHIISOII, 


m  KINCI  MGHMtl^  nil  ^cmk^ 

Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. : 
Witbcbaw  thee,  wretahed>  Margaret !  who  comas^ 

Enter  Qtum*  EfMHrnrM^  and^  thQ  jimhess  of  ISmr^^ 

Q.  Eijz,  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah>  my  tender 
bades !  ' 

My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing^  sweets !' 
If  yet  jpur  gentle  souls  fly  in*  the  air; 
Atid^be-nDt  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  l&mcfntation ! 

Q.  Mar.  Hover  about  her ;  say,  that  right  for 
right*' 

Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

DucH.  So  msny  miseries^have  craz*d  my  voice, 
Ibatmy  woe-wearied.  tongue  is.  still  and  mulie,-^ 
Edward  Plantagenety  why  art  thou-  dead  P 

Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagi^nety. 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dyhig  debt. 

Q.  Eliz,  Wilt  thou,.O  God3yfrom.$uch;gptttl9i 
Iambs, 

sajr,.tliat  bsoiit  for  hio  h  t       This-  is'<Ni»  of  tluiie.ooa- 
ecits  which  our  author  may  be  suspected « of  loving,  bettei^'tluni* 
propriety.    "  Right  for  right is  *  j^itttice  annwiiag^to^botcIuiBS 

of  justice.'    So,  in  this  piny  r 

"  That  forehead 

*'  Wb«r&  should  be>bnuMkd,  .if  that^ntg^t  mre  righf — .** 

Johnson*- 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  first  Act^  Margaret  was  reproached 
irith  the  murder  of  young.  Rutland,  and  the^  death  of  her  husband 
and  Bon  were  Imputed  tb«' divine-  Tenaeance  fouscd-by  that 
wickedflcU  Sa^utt^is  Godito  right  tiM  iDiioeent/*  MaigaM 
sour  perhaps  means  to  say.  The  right  of 'me,,  am  inhnedx  mother« . 
whose  son  was  slain  at  Tewksbury,  has  now  opeiatad  as  pewerfullr 
as  that  ri2:ht  which  the  death  of  Rutland  gave  you  to  divine^ 
jnstice^.awi^has  destroyed  your  children  in  their  turn.  Malona. 
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When  didst  thou  sleep  \  wbm  sucsh.  a  deed  wai 
done  ? 

Q.MdR.  Wheahoiy  Hany  died^.aiul^m^aiveet 
soni 

DmB.  Deailifa^biindpSii^.pMr  i— tul  Ifaing 

Woe'at  flcttne^.  woddls:  shame,  grawiV  due.  by  UA 

usurp'd, 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days^ 
Rest  thYi  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

[Sitmg  damn. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innooobt  blood  ! 
Q.  &iia^  Ah,  that  thou  wmU'st  aa  aocnitaffiiiditf 

As  thou  can*st  yield  a  melancholy  seat ; 

Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,,  not  rest  them  hereT. 

Ah,  who  hathiaojr- cause;  to  mourn,  but  we:.^ 

[Sitting  down  by  her. 
Q.  M^R.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  nsost^iMemit^. 
<BiwiiiiBe'  the  benefit  of  seniory^ 

sWben  didst  thou  sleep,  That  is.  When,  befbre  thepfre- 

sent  occasioD,  didst  thou  ever  sleep  during  the  commission  of  such 
an  action?  Thus  the  only  authentick  copies  now  extant;  tba 
quartet  1597  and  lfl9S».aMl4l»fi«lfclio.  Thtk^Hkmi^tbmwMaHk 
mim  changed  When  to  Whu^  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
subsequent  editore;.tboagkiMifgmi's  answer^  efideatiy  nimio 
the  word  found  in  the  original  copy.  Malomr 

I  have  admitted  this  reading,  tboagh  liam  not^ quite  certain  of 
its  authenticity.  The  reply  of  Maroraret  mi^ht  have  been  de- 
ligiyrd  a«4yL  iatenipgatory  echo  t»  the  last  words  of  the  Queen. 

Steevbs^; 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  readrng",  as  Margaret's  next  speech- 
is4Ua  answer  to  that  question  that  was  not  addressed  to  her. 

^  —  seniory,]   For  umhrity.  Jomrioir; 
8«l»6lMM%  Chronicie,  dM.  1616»  p.  14^: 
—  tiie  aen'oftfidnwdb  theM  «l<  Blsmidt thetiwgsifln.  tto 
MiiSf^iAiMld,'*  &c.  Stbbvbits. 
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If  aorrowcan  admit  society, 

[^Sitting  down  xvith  thtm^ 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine : — 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill  d  hinti ; 
I  had  a  Heniy  ^,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  : 
Thou  had'st  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kiird  him ; 
Thou  had'st  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  killM  him. 
DucH.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  £d*st  kill 
him ; 

I  bad  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  had  st  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard 
kiird  him, 

From  forth  the  kennd  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death : 

That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood : 
That  foul  defacer  of  God  s  handy-work ; 

The  word  in  the  quarto  is  signorie,  in  the  folio  signeury^  and  it 

has  been  printed  signiory  in  the  late  editions  :  but  as  in  e^eneraj 
modern  spelling  has  been  adopted,  I  know  not  why  the  ancient 
mode  should  be  adhered  to  in  this  particular  instance.  In  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  I.  Sc.  the  last,  senior  has  been  properly 
printed  by  all  the  modern  editors,  though  the  words  in  the  old 


copv  are—*'  Well  dmw  cuti  for  the  iigmor,^*  The  sabetantive 
in  tne  text  is  eridently  formed  by  our  author  from  hence.  - 

Malone. 

7  And  let  my  griefe  irown  on  the  upper  hand.]  So^  in  our  aa- 
thor's  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

*'  By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  n  dream, 

**  And  bids  Lucretitts  give  his  sorrows  place."    M alone. 

8  I  had  a  Henry,]  For  this  emendation  1  am  answerable.  The 
quarto  has — a  Richard,  which  the  editor  of  the  folio  corrected  by 
substituting — husband,  in  a  subsequent  speech  in  thin  scenes 
p.  192,  n.  6 :  *'  my  brother**  beinff  printed  in  the  qoarto  by  mia^ 
take^  instead  of  "  My  brother,**  the  editor  of  the  n>lio  corrected 
the  wrong  word,  and  printed — my  husband. 

It  is  clear  that  a  christian  name  was  intended  here,  though  by 
a  mistake  in  the  original  copy  Richard  was  substituted  for  Henry. 

Malohb* 
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That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth. 
That  reigns •  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls. 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves.-— 
O  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  *  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body. 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  ^  with  others  moan ! 

DucH^  O,  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my  woes  • 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine.  * 

Q.  Mar,  Bear  with  me;  lam  hungry  for  revenge 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it.  .  * 

Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kilFd  my  Edward  • 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ;  ' 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot^  because  both  they 

5  That  reigns,  &c.]  This  and  the  preceding  line  have  been 
omiUed  by  all  the  modern  editors,  Rowe  excpi)tefl     Ste evens 

These  two  lines,  which  were  capriciously  omitted  by  Mr  Pope 
are  found  only  in  the  folio,  and  are  there  transposed.   Thev  werl 
rightly  ananged  by  Mr.  Capell.   Malone.   ^  ^'Jeywere 
J  — carnal  — ]   This  woid,  in  the  present  -iristance.  may  si^- 
v\ff  carmvarout^  though  in  Hamlet  it  is  used  for  slaughterous  .* 
"  Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts."   Stbsvbwb  * 

*  And  makes  her  pew-fellow  — ]  Pew^kUm  seems  *to  be 
companion.  We  have  now  a  new  phrnse,  nearly  equivalent,  by 
which  we  say  ot  persons  in  the  same  difficulties,  that  they.are  in 
the  same  box.  Johnson. 

■    f^/^^^**'    ^  word  yet  in  use.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

I  find  thb  compound  word  in  Northward  Hoe,  a  comedy  bv 
Decker  and  Webster,  1607:  "He  would  make  him  pueMum 
with  alord'sstewaid  at  least."  .  r 

-^SJ*"*    Westward  Hoe,  bv  the  same  author,  1606 : 

"  —  being  both  my  scholars,  and  your  honest  pue-feUam*^* 

I  remember  to  have  seen  in  ancient  Flemish  prints  representing 
Schools,  certam  inclosores  holding  different  classes  of  boys.  wh& 
probably,  from  this  cii  c  umstance,  were  styled  pevo-felloxios. 

In  our  places  of  worship  perhaps  pexvs  in  general  are  modem 
oonveniMccs.  compared  with  the  age  of  the  buildings  that  contain 
ttem.  Out  hardy  ancestors  chiefly  sat  on  open  benches,  such  are 
atill  remaining  m  the  Pit  at  Great  Saint  Mary  s,  Cambridcre. 

3  Young  York  he  is  but  BOOT,]  Boo#  is  that  whkhTthroWn 
in  to  mend  a  purchase.  Johnbov. 
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Mktch  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabbed  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragiek  play. 
The  adulterate  Hastings  ^  Rivers,  Vaugbsn,  Cbre]^ 
Untimely  Mnciflier'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  Ihes,  ^lelTs  blade  intelligencer; 
Only  re9erv*d  their  fewjtor,  -to  buy  soifls, 
And  send  them  thither  :  But  ut  hand,  at  hand. 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray^. 
To  have  him  suddenly  conveyed  from  hence:— 
Cancer  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  to  sq^,  Hie  dog  is  dead ! 


Q.  *Bliz*  'O,  thou  didst  prophecy,  Ae'i 


■ 

i 

Ml 

come. 

That  I  should  wish  for  tliee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch -back'd  toad, 
iQ«  Maji.  1  caU*d  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  ngr 
fortune ; 

I^ioaU-d  thee;then,  poor-shadow,  ^laintedqueen ; 
The  •presentation  of  but  Whttt  I  was. 

The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant 

4  The  ADtTLTERATB'Nasting8,i]   I  believe  Shakspeare  witfte : 

'*  The  adulterer  Hastings  Warburton. 

Adult  prate  is  right.  We  say  metals  are  adulterate ;  and  a^2ti/- 
terate  sometimes  means  the  same  as  afl?«//erfr.  In  either  sense, 
on  this  occasion,  the  epithet  will  suit.  Hastings  was  adulterate, 
as  Margaret  has  tried  his  friendship  and  found  it  faithless ;  he  was 
an  adulterer^  as  he  cohabited  with  Jane  Shore  during  the  life  of 
her  husband*  "Soj  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  speaking  or  the  King, 
says: 

^  —  -that  incestttons^  that  adakerttte  Ibeast." 

Steevens, 

5  Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray,]  This  im- 
perfect line  is  not  injudiciously  completed  by  some  iormer  editor 
[Mr.  Capell]  : 

^  Earth  ^pes,  hell  burns,  iiends  roar for  Aim  saints  pray. 
To  have,"  &c.  Steevens. 
*  The  "flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant,]    Pageants  are 
dumb  ihoua,  and  the  poet  meant  to  allude  to  one  oiFthese,  (he  in* 
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One  ]m0^;a  4iigh,  to  be  hwlidf  demidbelMVi:  . 
A  mother  only  iiiMk*d  ^vith  tiro.£ttrI^^ 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot'; 
A  si^  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble  ; 
A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  «ceae. 
Where  is  thy  hushftnd^novr?  where  be  thy  brotherB? 
Whew  Im»  tby  two  tMms:?  ^faBfemfdsttAhou  jajrf 
Who  sues,  and  kMeh,  mA  «i9B«*-God  wre  4be 
queen  ? 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatterM  thee  *  ? 
M  here  be  the  thronghig  troops  that  follow'd  tbeeP 
Decline  all  this    and  see  what  nomr  thou  art. 
JFor  happy  wife,  a  moat  distfossed  widow*; 
For  jo]^l  mother,  one  that  wails  the-nane ; 
For  one  iMfing  suol  in,  «m'.tlMit4mm]%  sues ; 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care : 
For  one  that  scom'd  at  me,  now  scom'd  of  me ; 
[^For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 

For  one  eoaunanding.alifiohey'd  of  aQne«''^i] 

*  QiuurlO  '1707 : 

A  dream  of  tokidk  Aiott  toert  aihnaA,  utkMk^ 
"  A  sign  of  dignity^  a  garish  flogr 

*  jQoarto  omits  the  two  lines  between  bracketo. 

dex  of  which  pnimiMd  a  happier  conclusion.  'The  pageants  then 
displayed  on  publick  occasions  were  generally  preced^  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  order  in  which  the  characters  were  to  walk.  These 
Indexes  were  distributed  among  the  spectators,  that^they  might 
understand  the  meaning  of  such  allecf^rical  staff  as  was  usually 
exhibited.  The  index  of  ever)  book  was  anciently  placed  befoce 
the  beginning  of  it.  Sxekvens. 
•7  —-^a  garish  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ;]  Alluding  to  the 
dattywii»«tMalH»'Of^hose  persons  towhose^wcthettrndaris  of 
anstts'ssepe  entrusted.  Stbbvbns. 

-^Where  be  the  bending'peen  that  flattered  theef)  Ulr.'^Uiive 
lias  transferred  this  question  to  Alicia  in  Janefihoie: 

"——  where  is  the  king  

**  And  all  the  smilinp^  cringing  train  of  courtiers, 
"  That  bent  the  knee  before  thee  ?  '  Steevrn's. 
^'Decline  all  this,]    i.  e.  run  through  all  this  from  first  to  Inst. 
80,  in  Troiliks  and  Cressida :  **  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.** 
Thh  phru^»e  the  poet  borrowed  from  his  grammar.    Malonb.  . 
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Thus  hath  the  oouise  of  justice  wheel'd  about  S 
And  left  thee  hut  a  very  prey  to  time; 
Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert. 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  And  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow? 
Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burdened  yoke ; 
IVom  which  even  here  I  slip  my  wearied  head« 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 
Farewell,  York's  wife» — and  queen  of  sad  mis- 
chance,— 

These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in 

France. 

Q.  Eliz.  O  thou  well  skilled  in  curses,  stay  a 
while. 

And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar,  Forbear  to  sleep  the  nighty  and  fast  ^ 
the  day; 

Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  ^  than  they  were. 
And  he,  that  slew  them,  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  had-causer  worse  ^ : 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Eliz,  My  words  are  dull,  O,  quicken  them 
with  thine ! 

^1  —  wheel'd  about,]  Thus  the  quartos.  The  ioViO-^hir^d 
about.  Steevens. 

*  Forbear  to  sleep — and  fast — ]  Fast  has  no  connection  with 
the  preceding  word  forbear;  the  meaning  being, — Sleep  not  at 
night,  and  fast  durine  the  day.  The  quarto  nada— to  sleep  the 
nighu,  and  fost  the  da^,  Malonb. 

'  ^  were  fairbr-t-]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  reada^^iuiecier. 

Malon^. 

*  Bettei-ing  thy  loss  MAKB8  the  bad-caiiser  wone ;]  We  niast 
either  read  this  line  thus  : 

"  Bettering  thy  loss,  twa^e  the  bad-causer  worse 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reading,  or  include  it  in  a  paren- 
thesis,   M.  Mason. 

Bettering  is  amplifying,  magnifying  thy  loss.  Shakspeare  em- 
ployed this  word  for  the  sake  of  an  antithesis,  in  which  he  de- 
lighted between  better  and  kit. .  Maj.onb* 
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Q.JI£#j?.  Thy"  woes  wiU  make  them  sharp,  and 

pierce  like  n^ine.  Q.  JSLirgauet. 

DucH,  Why  sliuuld  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

Q.  Eliz,  \Vincly  attorneys  to  their  client  woes  \ 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys  ^ 
Pbor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 
Let  them  have  scope:  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart 

DucH.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongiie-ty'd :  go  with  me, 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  wonls  let's  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smothered. 

\Drum^  within. 
I  hear  his  drum, — be  copious  in  exclaims. 

EnHr  King  Richard^  and  his  Drain,  marching. 
K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition? 

5  Duch.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  oi  words  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes,]   So,  in 
oar  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

So  of  coaceakd  sorrow  may  be  said : 

**  Free  vent  ofworda  love's  fire  doth  atunage ; 
**  But  when  the  heart*a  oUormy  once  is  mute, 
"  The  dieni  breaks  as  desperate  of  his  suit." 
The  quarto  reads— ^mir  €Ueni  woes.   The  folio-HfAor  dients 
woes.  Maloits. 

*  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joy^J  As  I  cannot  understand 
the  readino^  of  the  foVxo-^inteitine^  i  have  adopted  another  from 
the  quarto  in  1597  : 

"  Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys : " 
Lc.  'words,  Lun  d  to  complaints,  succeed  joys  that  arc  dead ;  *  and 
unbequeathed  to  them,  to  whom  they  should  properly  descend. 

Thbobald. 

The  metaphor  is  extremely  harsh.  The  joys  already  possessed 
being  all  consumed  and  passed  away^  are  supposed  to  have  died 
intestate,  that  is,  to  have  made  no  will,  havmg  nothing  to  be* 
queath ;  and  more  verbal  complaints  are  their  successors,  but  in- 
herit nothing  but  misery.    M alone. 

'  ■       though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart.]   So,  in  Mac- 
beth : 

Give  sorrow  words  ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
"  Whispers  the  o*er-fnuight  heart,  and  bids  it  break.** 
The  quarto  read8***Help  not  at  all  — •  Malonb. 
VOL.  XIX.  N 
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DucB.  O,  she    that  might  hare  intercepted  thee. 

By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb, 
From  all  the  slaughters^  wretch,  that  thou  hast 
done. 

Q.  Eliz.  Hid*8t  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden 

crown, 

Where  should  be  branded  ^»  if  that  right  were  right. 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown  ^, 

And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons,  and  brothers? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  children  ? 
DucH,  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  bro- 
ther Clarence  ? 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son  ? 

Q.  Eliz^  Where  is  the  gentle  lUvers,  Vaughan, 
Grey? 

DucH.  Where  is  kind  Hastings  ? 
K.  Rich.  A  flourish,  trumpets  ! — strike  alarum, 
drums! 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed :  Strike,  I  say.— 

[FloHrUh.  Alarums. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair. 

Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

DucH.  Art  thou  my  son  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay;  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and 
yourself. 

Dacff.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 
K.  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  con- 
dition ^, 

That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

*  Quarto  1597,  A  she,         t  Quarto  1597,  graven. 

^  ~  that  ow'd  that  crown,]  i.  e.  that  poBsessed  it.  So,  in 
King  John  : 

*•  Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o  ermasterest/* 

Steevens. 

9  —  a  Tooca  of  your  condition,]   A  spice  or  particle  of  your 
temper  ixt  dkpoMon,  Johmsov. 
So^  m  Chapman's  traiislation  of  the  2ith  Diad : 
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iDvcB.  O,  let  me  apeak, 
r.  Rich.  Do,  then ;  but  111  not  hear*.] 

DucH.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 
K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother;  for  I  am  in 
haste. 

DucH.  Art  thou  so  hasty  ?  I  have  staid  for  tbee^ 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony* 

K*  RtcH.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you  ? 

DucB.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it  weH, 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 
Tetchy  *  and  wa3nvard  was  thy  infancy ; 
Thy  school-days,  frightful^  deqperate,  wild  and 
furious; 

Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous ; 

Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody -f. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred;};: 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name. 
That  ever  grac'd  me*^  in  thy  company  ? 
K.  Rich.  'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour 
that  caU*d  your  grace 

*  Quarto  1597  omits  the  words  between  brackets, 
t  Quarto  1597,  proud,  subtile^  bloody,  treacherous. 
X  Quarto  1597  omits  this  line. 

•*  hU  ooU!  blood  embraced  a  fiery  $eueh 

"  Of  anger/'  &c. 
Again,  in  the  thirteenth  Iliad : 
•*  —  if  any  touch  appear 
**  Of  gkny  in  thee  — StEEVENs. 

*  Tetchy  — ]   In  touchy^  peemli,  Iretfal,  iU^temper'd. , 

RiTSON* 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

To  see  it  tetchtf^  and  foil  out  with  the  dng  — 

Steevens. 

*  Tliat  ever  gr  ac'd  me  — ]  To  frrare  seems  here  to  mean  the 
same  as  to  idess,  to  make  happy.  gracious  lakind,  md.  graces 
are  Javours.  Johnson. 

We  find  the  same  expression  in  Macbeth  : 
Please  it  your  highness 
**  To  grace  xm  with  your  royal  company.***  Sybbtbiis. 
Humphrey  HootJ   Thm  may  probably  be  an  alliision  to 

N  2  ' 
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To  breakfast  oncet  forth  of  my  oooipaiiy. 
If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sigbt» 

aone  a0atr  of  gallantry  of  which  the  Dochen  had  been  sus- 
pected. I  cannot  find  the  name  in  HoIinJihed.  Surely  the  poefs 
fondness  for  a  quibble  hns  not  induced  hii;!  at  once  to  personify 
and  christen  thai  hour  of  the  day  which  8UiBinon*d  bis  mother  to 

breakfast. 

So,  in  The  Wit  of  a  Woman,  1604  :  Gentlemen,  time  makes 
us  brief :  our  old  mistress,  Houre,  is  at  hand.*" 

Shakspeare  might  indeed  by  this  strange  phrase  (Humphrey 
Hour)  have  designed  to  mark  the  hour  at  which  the  good  Duchess 
was  as  hungry  as  the  foUoweis  of  Duke  Humj^irey.' 

The  common  cant  phrase  of  ** dining  with  Duke  Humphreyt**  I 
have  never  yet  heard  satisfactorily  rxj  l  iined.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  a  satirical  pamphlet  called  The  Guls  Horn-book e,  1G09» 
written  by  T.  Decker,  that  in  the  ancient  church  of  St  Paul,  one 
of  the  aisles  was  called  "  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk  ;  "  in  which 
those  who  had  no  means  of  procuring  a  dinner,  ulleeted  to  loiter. 
Dtcker  concludes  his  fourth  chapter  thus  :  **  By  this,  I  imag-ine 
you  have  wulked  youi"  belly iul,  and  thereupon  being  weary,  or 
(which  is  rather,  I  beleeve,)  being  most  gentlenian<*like  hungry, 
it  is  fit  that  as  I  brought  you  unto  the  duke,  so  (because  he  foi- 
lowes  die  foshion  of  great  men  in  keeping  no  hinue,  and  that 
therefore  you  must  go  teeke^wr  dinner^)  suffer  me  to  take  you 
by  the  hand  and  leside  you  mto  an  ordinary."  The  title  of  this 
chapter  is,  *'  How  a  gallant  should  behave  himself  in  Pofwles 
Walkesr 

Hally  in  the  7tb  Satire,  b.  iii.  seems  to  confirm  this  interpreta- 
tion: 

•*  Tis  Ruffio  :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  din'd  to-duy  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  duke  Humfray  : 
Manie  good  welcoms,  and  much  gratis  cheere> 
"  Keeps  he  for  everie  stragling  cavwieie  $ 
"  An  open  house  haunted  with  greate  resort, 
**  X*of^  $ermce  max  with  muskalt  disport,"  &c. 

Hairs  Satires,  rdit.  160^,  p.  ^O. 
See  likewise  Foure  Letters  and  certain  bonnets,  by  Gabriel 
Harvey,  1592 : 

"  —  to  seeke  his  dinner  in  Poules  with  duke  Humphrey  :  to 
licke  dishes,  to  be  a  beggar,'* 

Again,  in  The  Return  of  the  Knight  of  the  Post,  &c.  by  Nasti, 
1606 :  **  ^in  the  end  comming  into  Poules,  to  behold  the  old 
duke  and  his  guests,"  &c. 

Again,  in  A  Wonderful,  Strange,  and  Miraculous  Prognostica- 
tion, for  this  Year,  &c.  1591,  by  Nash:  "  —  sundry  fellowes  in 
their  silkes  shall  be  appointed  to  keepe  duke  Uumjfrye  company 
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Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam*. — 
Strike  up  the  drum. 

[DucH.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

.  K,  RicHn  You  speak  too  bitterly. 

DucH.  Hear  me  a  word ; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again* 

K.  Rich.  Sof  •] 

Ducm  Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God  8  just  ordi- 
nance, 

Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror  ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish. 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  most  heavy  curse; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more, 
Ulan  sdl  the  c6mplete  armour  that  thou  wear  st ! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward *s  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 

*  Qmnto  1597,  your  grace, 

t  For  the  words  betiveen  brackets,  the  quarto  1597  has : 
Duch,  0,  hear  me ipeak^  Jbr  J  thall  never  eee,ihee  more. 
Kn^.  Come,  come,  you  are  too  biUer. 

in  Poulcs,  because  they  know  not  where  to  get  their  dinnen 
abroad/* 

If  it  be  objected  that  duie  Humphrey  was  buried  at  St.  Albans* 
let  it  likewise  be  remembered  that  cenotaphs  were  not  uncommon. 

Stfevbns. 

It  appear*!  from  Stowe's  Survey,  1598,  that  Sir  John  Bewcampe, 
son  to  Guy,  and  brother  to  I  Komas,  Earh  of  War%vick,  who  died 
in  1358»  had  "  a  faire  monument"  on  the  south  side  ot  the  body 
of  St.  Paul's  Church.  **  He,"  says  8t<jwe,  "  is  by  ignorant  people 
misnamed  to  be  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gioster,  who  lyeth  honourably 
buried  at  Saint  Albans,  twentie  miles  from  London  :  And  there- 
fore sttch  as  merily  professe  themselaes  to  seme  Duke  Humphity 
in  Powles,  are  to  bee  punished  her^  and  sent  to  Saint  Albons» 
there  to  be  punished  againe,  for  theyr  absence  fiomtheyr  matstert 
as  they  call  him.*'  Ritsok. 

Humphrey  Hour  is  merely  used  in  ludicrous  lan^age  for  hour^ 
like  2'cwt  Troth,  for  truth,  and  twenty  more  such  teriir^.  So,  in 
Gabriel  Harvey's  Letter  to  Spenser«  1580 :  "  Tell  me  in  Tom 
Trothe^s  earnest. '  Malonb. 
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Bloodjr  tboa  art,  bloody  wOl  be  thy  end; 

Shame  serves  thy  life  %  and  doth  thy  de«C|i  attend. 

\_Rxit , 

Q.  Eliz^  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less 
spirit  to  curse 
Abides  in  me ;  I  say  amen  to  her.  \GQwg. 
K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam  ^  I  must  speak  a  word 
with  you. 

Q.  Eliz,  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  rojA  blood. 
For  thee  to  murder :  for  my  dau<2:hters,  Richard,-— 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens  ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

RicM.  You  have  a  daughter  caU'd-^fiUaabeth, 
Virtuous  and  foir,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  lor  this  P  O,  let  her 
live, 

And  ril  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty; 
Slander  myself,  as  false  to  Edward's  bed  ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy : 
So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter* 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward*s  daughter* 
jr.  Rica.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  she  is  of  royal 
blood* 

Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life.  Til  say— ^he  is  not  so. 

«  Shame  serves  thy  life,]   To  serve  is  to  accompamf^  MrMti 

being  near  the  persons  of  their  masters.  Johnson. 

s  Stay,  madam,]  On  this  dialogue  'tis  not  necessary  to  bestow 
much  cnticism,  part  of  it  is  ridiculous^  and  the  whole  improbable. 

Johnson. 

I  cannot  cigree  with  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion.  I  see  notlung  ridi- 
cQloviin  any  part  of  this  dialogue ;  and  with  mpecttoproba^ity, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  Richani»  who  by  his  art  and  wheedling 
tongue*  had  prevailed  on  Lady  Anne  to  marry  him  in  her  heart*a 
extremest  grie^  should  hope  to  pemiade  an  ambitious,  and,  as  he 
thought  her,  a  wicked  woman,  to  consent  to  his  marriage  with  her 
laughter,  which  would  make  her  a  queen,  and  aggiandize  her  fa- 
mily.   M.  Mason. 

*  —  she  is  of  royal  blopd.]  The  folio  reads«-r«he  is  a  roya/ 
princess.  Stebvens. 

The  reading  in  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto  1597.  Malonj:.. 
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K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 
Q.  Buz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  ber 
brotheis. 

K.  Rich.  Lo,  at  thenr  births '  good  stan  were 

opposite. 

Eliz,  No,  to  their  lives  bad  friends  were 

contrary. 

AT.  Rich.  All  unavoided  ^  b  the  doom  of  destiny. 
Q.  Ejciz.  True,  when  av<nded  grace  makes 
destiny. 

My  babes  ware  destined  to  a  fairer  death. 

If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fsdrer  life. 

[*  A .  Rich.  You  speak,  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my 

cousins. 

Q.  Euz^  Cousins,  indeed^  and  by  their  uncle 
cozen'd 

Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lancM  their  tender  hearts. 

Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction  ^ : 

No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt. 

Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart  \ 

*  All  betneen  braeketo  is  omitted  in  quarto  1597. 

f  Lo,  at  their  births—]    i'erhaps  we  should  reaii — i\o,  at 
their  bifthi-^.  Tybwhitt. 
^AU  vNAVoiDso,  &c.]   i.  e.  unavoidable.  So,  before: 
WboAe  umnaii&d  eye  ia  dangeiouif.**  Malonb. 
Thy  head,  all  iiiDiKBCTjbT,  gave  oikbgtidii:]  This  is  a 
jingle  in  which  Shakspeare  perhaps  tend  more  delight  than  his 
readers.    So,  m  Hamlet : 

*•  By  indireclions  hnd  directions  out." 
The  same  oppo^ution  o(  words  occurs  also  in  King  John. 

Stkevens, 

•  Till  it  was  whettttl  on  thy  Ktone-hard  heart,]    This  conceit 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  great  &voiinte  of  our  author.  We 
aiecjl  with  it  more  than  onoe.  So,  in  King  Heniv  IV.  Vwti  !!• : 
Tbott  htd*st  a  tbmnand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Wbich  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heait» 
."TostaV&c. 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  Not  oa  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
**  Thou  inak*«t  thy  kuite  keen*—."  Stsbvbms* 
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To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  ^  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys, 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes ; 

And  I,  m  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.] 

K,  Rich*  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprize^ 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars. 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm*d ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  covered  with  the  face  of 
heaven, 

To  be  discovcr'd,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 
K,  Rich.  The  advancement  of  your  children, 
gentle  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaflbld,  there  to  lose  their 
heads  ? 

K.  Rich,  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of 
fortune,  ^  • 

The  high  imperial  type  ^  of  thi^  earth  s  glory. 

Q.  Eliz*  Flatter  my  sorrows  with  report  of  it ; 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  <Ugnity,  what  hpnour. 
Canst  thou  demise  ^  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

t  ^  sTiLi.  use      i.  e.  constant  use.  So,  in  King  Richard  II. ; 

A  generation  oftiUl  breeding  thoughts."  Stbevbns. 

3  The  high  imperial  ttpb-^]    T^pe  is  exkiiitiaih  shoir,  dis-  ' 

play.      Jo  HNS  ON. 

I  think  It  means  emblem,  one  of  its  usual  significations, — By 
the  imperial  tt/pe  ofglori/,  Richard  means  a  crown.    M.  Mason. 

The  canopy  placed  over  a  pulpit  is  still  called  bv  architects  a 
ii/pe.  It  la,  I  apprehend^  in  a  similar  sense  that  the  word  ii>  here 
used.  Hbhlbt. 

Bullokar,  in  his  Expositor,  1616,-  defines  Tm^**  A  figure, 
form,  or  likeness  of  any  thing.**   Cawdrey,  in  his  Alphabetical 
Table,  &c.  16(M>,  calls  it*— "  figure,  example,  or  shadowe  of  any 
thing."    The  word  is  used  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  as  here : 
"  Thy  father  bears  the  it/pe  of  kinq- of  Naples."  M  alone. 

4  Canst  thou  demise  — ]  To  demise  is  to  grant y  from  dcmUterc, 
to  devolve  a  right  trom  one  to  another.   Steevens.      •  * 
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jr.  Ricn.  Even  all  I  have  ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all. 
Will  1  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  Rn  i;ry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs*. 
Which,  thou  supposest,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.  Be  brief,  lest  that  -  the  process  of  thy 
kindness 

Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date 
K,  Rich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul,  I  love 

thy  daughter. 
Q«  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with 

her  soul. 
K.  Rich.'  What  do  you  think  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter,  from 

thy  soul: 

So,  from  thy  souFb  love,  did  st  thou  love  her 

brothers  ; 

And,  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 
K*  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my 
meaning. 

I  mean,  that  mth  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  msdce  her  queen  of  England. 
Q.  Eljz.  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall. 

be  her  king  ? 
K.  Rich,  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen ;  Who 

else  should  be  ^ 
Q«  Eliz.  What,  thou  ? 

■ 

*  Quarto  1597,  thy  UnAnm  doe,  "  ■ 

The  constant  language  of  leases  is,  "  —  demised,  granted,  and 
to  farm  let."  But  I  believe  the  word  is  used  by  no  poet  but 
Shakspeare.  For  demise,  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  and  first 
folio,  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  arbitrarily  substituted  devise, 

Malone, 

^  So  in  the  Lbthb  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  dnmn  the  sad  rememDranoe  of  tiiose  wrongs,]   So,  in 
King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.: 

May  this  be  w^*d  in  JMe  and  foigotten  ?  " 

.  Stbbvbns* 
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K.  Ricff.  h  even  I :  What  tbink  yeuof  it«  ambim^  ? 
Q.Eliz.  Hqw  caost  tbou  woo  her  ? 


As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 
Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me? 
K.  Rich,  Madam,  with  all  my  heart'. 
Q,  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  maa  ti^  slew  her 


Apaifof  bteedingbeairts;  thereon  «Dgnm» 
Edward  and  York ;  then,  haply»  will  she  weep : 

Therefore  present  to  her, — as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  Wood, — 


And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  wHIui). 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love» 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  ^  ; 

Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake. 
Mad  St  quick  conveyance  mth  her  good  aunt  Anne. 
K.  Rich,  You  mock  me,  m^dam ;  this  \»  not  the 
way 

To  win  your  daughter* 

*  Quarto  1597  omits  the  words  between  brackets. 
^  Quarto  1597,  a  Uorw  of  ih^  noble  acts. 

*  ]» even  I :  what  think  you  of  it,  madam?!  Thus  the  quarto. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  should  not  be  printea^ify,  even  I. 

Malons. 

"  Even  so ;  What  think  you  of  it,  madam  ?  *'  Tlius  the  folio, 
except  that  it  reads — how  instead  of  tuhat.  The  quarto,  without 
attention  to  the  broken  verse  preceding : 

,  "  /,  even  I :  what  think  you  of  it,  Madam?"  Steevens. 

7  Madam,  with  all  my  heart.]  I  suppose  the  word— Mat/am, 
may  be  safely  omitted,  as  it  violates  the  measure.  Stbbyb  vs« 

No  doubt  that  or  any  other  word  may  be  omitted,  but  not 
sqfdy^  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  re-write 
our  author's  plays,  and  convert  into  verse  what  he  has  left  us  as 
prose.  Malonb. 

^  —  as  sometime  Margaret — ]  Here  is  another  reference  to 
the  pkys  of  Henry  VL  Joumson. 


AT.  Rich, 


That  I  would  learn  of  you. 


brothers. 
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Q.  Elj2»  There  is  no  other  way; 

Unless  tboa  ooidd^st  put  mi  some  edier  ^ape. 

And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rich,  Say,  that  I  did  ^  all  this  for  love  of  her? 

Q.Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed,  8he  caanot  choose 
but  hate  thee  ^ 
Having  bonght  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil  ^. 

K.  Rjcff.  Look,  what  is  done  eaonol  be  now 
amended; 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons. 
To  make  amends.  111  give  it  to  dauj^iter. 
If  I  have  klll'd  the  issue  ot  your  womh» 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  mil  beget 
Mine  Issue  of  your  Uood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love. 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother ; 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below, 

9  Say,  that  T  did,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  fifty-four  lines, 
ending  witii  the  words  tender ^ear^ia  p.  190, 1«  1,  are  foiwd  only 
in  Uie  folio.  Malone. 

*  Nay,  then  indeed,  she  cannot  choose  but  havjs  theej  The 
senbe  seems  to  require  tliat  we  should  read : 

"._lMi||iiV0thee,'* 
Ironically.  Tthvhitt. 

As  thii  IB  evidently  spoken  Ironically,  1  agree  with  Tyrwhitl, 
that  the  present  reading  is  corrupt,  hut  should  rather  amend  it  by 
reading  have  you,"  than  **  love  you ;  '*  as  the  word  have  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  been  mistaken  for  Aote,  the  traces  of  the  letteni 
being  nearly  the  same.    M.  Mason. 

As  this  conjecture  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  once  loitunatc  and  judi- 
cious, I  have  placed  it  in  the  text.  A  somewhat  corresponding 
error  had  happened  in  Coriolanus,  last  speech  of  Scene  IV.  Act  IV. 
where  have  was  apparently  given  inittead  of-^aie,  Steevbns. 

It  is  by  no  means  evident  that  this  is  spoken  ironlcallv,  and,  if 
not,  the  old  reading  aflbrds  a  perfectly  clear  meaning.  A  virtnoos 
woman  would  hate  the  man  who  thought  to  putehase  her  love  by 
the  commission  of  crimes.  Boswbll. 

*  —  bloody  spoil.]   SpoU  is  mste,  havock,  Johnson. 


IS6  KINQ  RICHARD  m.  act  iv. 

Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood  ^ ; 
Of  all  one  pain, — save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endur  d  of  her  %  fnr  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow  ^. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  ydur  youth, 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss,  you  have,  is  but — a  son  being  king. 
And,  by  that  loss,  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset,  your  son,  that,  with  a  fearful  soul. 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  allianee  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity  : 
The  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter, — 
wife. 

Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset — brother ; 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Rep2ur*d  with  double  ridies  of  content. 

What!  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  : 


«  Even  of  your  mbttle,  of  your  very  blood ;]  The  .folio  haa  

mdkil.  The  two  words  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  okt 
copies.  That  wd&e  wae  the  word  intended  hefe»  appean  lioin 
varioiu  other  passages.    So,  in  Macbeth : 

Th  y  I]  n  d aunted  mettle  should  compose 


Nothing  hut  males," 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II. : 

"  —  that  bed,  that  womb, 
"  That  mettle,  that  self-mould  that  fashion'd  thee. 
Made  him  a  nan." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens : 

**  —  Common  mother,  thou. 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast. 
Teems  and  feeds  all,  whose  self-same  mMe 
"  Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puflfd, 
**  Engenders  the  black  toad,"  he.  Malone. 
4  Endur'd  of  her,]    Of  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare's  age 
was  frequently  used  lor  bij,  Malone. 

*  —  BID  l&e  sorrow.]    Bid  is  iu  tlie  pa^t  tense  irom  bide. 

Johnson. 
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The  liquid  drops  of  teiurs  that  you  have  shed. 
Shall  come  again,  transformed  to  orient  pearl ; 

Advantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness 
Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go ; 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aispiring  flame 
Of  golden  sovVeignty ;  acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joyb : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come. 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror  s  bed ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won^ 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Csesar^s  Coesar. 
Q.  E^iz,  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father  s 
brother 

Would  be  her  lord  ?  Or  shall  T  say,  her  uncle  ? 
Or,  he  that  slew  her  brothers,  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee, 
That  God»  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 

*  Advantaging  their  loak,  with  interest 

Op  TEN-TIJIB8-DOUBLE  GAIN  OF  HAPPINBSg.]     [The  foHo— 

hoe."]  My  easy  emendation  will  convince  every  reader  that  love 
and  lone  are  made  out  of  one  another  only  by  a  letter  turned  up- 
side down.  **  The  tears  that  you  have  lent  to  your  afflictions, 
shall  be  turned  into  gems ;  and  requite  you  by  way  of  interest,** 
&c.  Theobald. 

How  often  the  letters  u  and  n  are  confounded  in  these  copies, 
has  been  shown  in  wioiis  places.  See  vol.  sviii.  p.  176,  n.  S. 

Malohb. 

7  To  whom  I  will  retail  my  oooquest  won,]  To  retail  (as  Mr. 
M.  Mason  has  observed  in  a  note  on  Act  III.  Sc.  L  p.  370,  n.  8,)  is 

to  hand  cloxcn from  one  to  another.  Richard,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, means  to  n&y  he  wiH  transmU  the  benefit  of  his  victories  to 
Elizabeth.  Steevens. 

To  retail  means  to  recount.  *  He  will  relate  to  her  his  con- 
quest, and  llien  will  acknowledge  her  to  be  conqueror  over  him, 
though  the  conqueror  of  others,  C«B8ar*8  Csesar.*  Malome. 
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Can  make  seeni  pleasing  to  hti  tender  years  P 

K.  Rich,  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alli- 
ance. 

Q.Eltz-  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  stiU 

.  lasting  war. 
K.  RiCM.  Tell  her>  the  king^  that  may  commead, 
entreats. 

Q.  Em.  Tliat  at  her  hands^  which  the  king's 

King  forbids  ®. 
KicH.  Say^  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty 
queen. 

Q.  Eltz,  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 
K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastin^y. 
Q.  Eljx.  But  how  long  shall  that  tide,  ever,  laet^? 
K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  Me*s  ^nd. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life 
last.^ 

JT.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven,  and  nature,  length- 
ens it. 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell,  and  Richard,  likes  of  it. 
JT.  £/cj7/Say,I,hersov^eign,amher subject Iow\ 
Q.  Elie.  But  she,  your  subject,  loaths  such  sove- 
reignty. 

JST.  R/ch,  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 
Q.  Eljz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being 
plainly  told. 

8  — which  the  king's  King  forbids.]    Alluding  to  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Levitical  law.    See  Lcvitlcuf?.  xviii.  14.  Grey. 

She  rather  means  that  her  crimes  would  render  such  a  marriage 
offensive  to  Heaven.  This  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  dia- 
logue. BOSWBLL. 

9  Bttt  hm  long  shall  that  title,  ever>  last?]  Young  has  bor- 
rowed this  thought  in  his  Unifetaal  Passion : 

**  But  say,  my  ally  my  mistress,  and  my  friend. 
What  day  next  week  th*  eternity  shall  end  ? 

Stekvens. 

*  —  am  her  subject  low  ]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads: 
"  —  her  subject  iove"  Steevbhs. 
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JT.  Rw9f.T\xea,  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving 

tale  ^ 

Q.  Eliz.  Plain  and  not  honest,  is  too  harsh  a  style. 
A.  JixcH,  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too 
quick. 

Q.  ELn.  0»  no^  my  reasoiis  are  too  deep  and 
dead; — 

Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves, 
jr.  Rich,  Harp  not '  on  that  string,  madam;  that 
is  past. 

Q.  Eliz,  Harp  on  it  stiU  shall  I»  till  heart-strings 
break. 

K.  Rich.  Now,  by  my  Qeorge»  my  garter»  and 

my  crown,— 
Q.  Euz.  IVoAui*d»  dishonoured,  and  the  thurd 

usurp'd. 
K.  Rich.  I  swear. 

*  Then,  in  plain  terms  teU  lier  my  loving  tale.]  So  the  quarto. 
The  folio  Mck : 

"  Then  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  tale."  Malonk. 
3  Harp  not,  &c.]    In  the  regulation  of  these  sliort  speeches  I 

have  followed  the  quarto  1597.  Stekvens. 
"  K,  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ;  that  is  past. 
•*  9.  EUz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,**  &c.    So  the  quarto  1597. 
In  the  qoarto  1598,  the  first  of  these  two  lines  is  wanting.  The 
passage  stands  thus : 

Qpt.  O,  no,  my  reasons^  &c. 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infante,  in  their  grates. 
*'  King,  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heart-strings  break. 
**  Now  by  my  george,"  &c. 
The  printer  of  the  next  quarto  saw  that  the  line — "  Harp  on  it 
StiU  shall  I,"  he.  could  not  belong  to  Richard,  and  therefore  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Queen's  former  speech,  but  did  not  insert  the  omit* 
ted  line. 

The  editor  of  the  folio  supplied  the  line  that  was  wanting,  but 
absurdly  misplaced  it^  and  exhibited  the  passage  thus : 
Qk.  O,  n<^  my  reasons  are  too  deepaad  dead ; 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  intots,  in  their  gmves. 
**  Hasp  on  it  still  shall  1,  till  heait-strinsjs  break. 

'*  King,  Harp  not  on  that  string,  ssanun,  that  is  past. 
**  Now  1^  my  george^*'  &c.  Malovb. 
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Q.  Eliz.  By  BOlhing ;  far  tbb  is  no  xmth. 
Thy  George,  profiui'd,  hath  lost  his  holy  honour ; 

Thy  garter'*,  blemish'd,  pawned  his  knightly  virtue  ; 
Thy  crown,  usurped,  dibgrac'd  his  kingly  glory ! 
If  something  thou  would'st  swear  to  be  believ  d. 
Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  bast  not  wrong'd. 

K*  Rica.  Now  by  the  world, — 

Q.  Elix.  Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs* 

RicB.  My  &dier*s  death,'— 

Q.  Elt2,  Thy  life  hath  tliat  dishonour'd. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myself, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-mis-us'd  *. 

K,  Rich.  Why  then,  by  heaven, — 

Q.  Eliz.  God*s  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  had'st  feai^d  to  break  an  oath  by  him  % 
The  unity,  the  king  thy  brother  made. 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain  ®.  . 

*  Quarto  1597,  thy  self  thy  self  mistuesL 

4  Thy  George,  profan'd,  faath  lost  his  holy  honour ; 

Thy  garter,  &c.]  The  quarto  reads— "  T^e  George/*  &c. 
The  folio— Thy  George,"  &c.  and,  afterwaxda,— instead 
Qi^hohf.  Stkevens. 

5  God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  had*st  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  htm,  &c.]  I  have 
followed  the  quarto  1597,  except  that  it  reads  in  tlie  preceding 
speech,  **  Why  then,  by  Gotf— .'*  The  editon  of  the  folio,  from 
the  apprehension  of  the  penalty  of  the  Statute^  S  Jae.  I.  c.  21, 
printed  "  Why  then  by  Amsii/*  and  the  whole  they  ahauidly  ex- 
nibitedthus: 

"  Rich,  Why  then,  by  heaven. 

"  Qu.  Heaven's  wrong;  is  most  of  nil. 

"  If  thou  didst  fear  to  break  an  oath  tuUh  him, 

*•  The  unity,"  &c. 

•*  If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
*•  The  imperial  metal,"  &c. 
By  their  alteration  in  the  first  line  of  the  Queen's  speech,  they 
made  all  that  follows  ungrammatical.  The  change  in  the  preced- 
ing speech^  not  having  that  consequence,  I  have  adopted  it. 

Malohb. 

*  —the  king  thy  BROTHER  made, 
Uao  mot  fi£BM  broken^  nor  my  brother  slain.]  The  quarto^ 
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If  thou  had*st  fearM  to  break  an  oath  by  him. 

The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head. 
Had  gracVl  the  tender  temples  of  my  child  ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here. 
Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  dust^ 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms  ^ 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ? 

K,  Rich,  By  the  time  to  come 

Q.  Ejpjz,  That  thou  hast  wronged  m  the  time 
o'er-past ; 
For  1  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past,  wronged  by  thee* 
The  children  live,  whose   parents  thou  hast 

slaughtered, 
Ungovern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age  * : 
The  parents  live,  whose  children  thou  hast  butchered. 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come ;  for  that  thou  hast  - 
Misused  ere  used,  by  times  ill-us'd  o*er-past. 

jST.  Ricb.  As  I  intend  to  prosper,  and  repent ! 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt  * 
Of  hostile  arms !  myself  myself  confound! 

hy  an  error  of  the  press,  has — "  »?iy  brother,"  which  the  editor  of 
the  folio  corrected  thus  : 

The  unity  the  king,  my  husband,  made, 
**  Thou  had'st  not  broken,  nor  my  brothers  died.**  Malokb* 
'  Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows,  &c.]   Mr.  Roderick 
obsems,  that  the  word  imo  is  without  anv  force,  and  would  read : 
*'  Which  now  too  tender,**  &c,  Stsetens. 
Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto—*'  two  tender  p^y-fellows,'* 

Malonb. 

•  —  A  prey  for  worms.]   So  the  quarto.  FoUo— "  the  prey.*' 

M  a  LONE. 

9  By  the  time  to  come.]    So  the  quarto.   By  is  not  in  the 

folio.  Malone. 

■  —  to  wail  it  IN  their  age :]  So  the  quarto  1598.  The  / 
quarto  1602»  &c.  and  the  folio,  read— their  age.*'  Malovi* 

*  —'in  my  dangerous  attbhpt— ]   So  the  quarto.  Folio— 
dangerous  q^iitrv.*'  Malovb. 

TOL.  XIX.  O 
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Heaven,  and  fortatie,  bar  me  happy  hcmra^ ! 

Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light  ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest! 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 

To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love. 

Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter  I 

In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine ; 

Without  her,  follows  to  myself,  and  thee. 

Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  christian  soul. 

Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay: 

It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this ; 

It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this* 

Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  yon  so^) 

Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 

Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been; 

Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve: 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 

And  be  not  peevish  ^  found  in  great  designs. 

Q«  Euz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thns  ? 

K.  RtcH.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 

Q.  Eliz,  Shall  I  forget  myself,  to  be  myself  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  if  your  self  s  remembrance  wrong 
yourself. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  thou  did  st  kill  my  children. 

'  Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  iiours  Ij  This  line  is 
found  only  ill  the  foho.  Malone. 

.  ^  And  be  not  pbbyisb  founds]  Thus  the  folio.,  Pamth  \n 
our  author's  time  &Igiri(iedybo/itA.  So,  in  the  second  scene  of 
this  Act ; 

When  Richmond  was  a  little  pfinrtsft  boy—/* 
See  also  Minsheu's  Diet,  in  v.   The  quarto  readi— peevish 
J'ondy''*  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  right.  A  compound  epithet 
might  have  been  intended,  peeoish-fond.     So  tiulditk-ywkh^ 
senseless-obstinate, foolish-vjittyy  &c.    M a  l  n  nh  . 

I  believe  the  present  reading  is  the  true  one.  80^  iv  Kbg 
Henry  VIII.: 

*    ■     have  great  care 

"  1 6e  notjbund  a  talker.*'  SrBBvaiit. 
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JC.  Ricff.  But  in  yaur  daagbter\s  womb  I  buiy 
them : 

Where  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  shall  breed^ 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Euz^  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will? 

A .  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed* 

Q.  Eriz.  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly^. 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind, 
A.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  levels  kiss>  and  so 
farewell. 

[Kissing  her*    Esit  Q.  Elizabeth* 
Relenting  fool,  and  shdlow»  changing — woman ^ ! 

How  now.^  what  news  ? 

Enter  Ratclji  j  ;  Cateuby  following. 

Rat.'  Most  mighty  sovereign^  on  the  western 
coast 

Kdeth  a  puissant  navy ;  to  the  shore 

Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolved  to  beat  them  back  : 
Tis  thought  that  Richmond  i«  their  admiral; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham,  to  welcome  them  ashore. 
K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  fnend  post  to  the 
duke  ^  of  Norfolk : — 

^  —  in  that  nest  of  spieeiy,  they  shall  breed—}  AUadiiig  to 

the  phoenix.  Steevens. 

So  the  qnnrto.    The  folio  reads— '*  tliey  will  breer!."  Malonb. 

^  —  shortly.]  This  adverb,  m  tiie  ])iescnt  instance,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  trisyllable.   See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  s  note,  vol.  iv.  p. 

Steevens. 

^  llelenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing — woman  !]  Such  was 
the  real  character  of  this  Queen  dowager,  who  would  have  mar- 
ried her  dattffhter  to  King  Richard,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to 
alienate  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  her  son,  from  the  Earl  of  Rich* 
itiond.  Steevens. 

*  Some  light-foot  friend  poet  to  thodnke*-']    Richard**  pt^ 
cipitation  and  confusion  is  in  this  scene  very  happily  repraie 
by  incomtstent  orders,  and  audden  variations  of  opinion. 

JoBNSOli. 

O  2 
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BatcMT,  thyself,— or  Catesby ;  where  is  he  ? 
Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Catj^.  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 
.  JT,  Rich.  RatcUff,  come  hither^:  Post  to  Salis- 
bmy; 

When  thou  eom*st  thither,— Dull,  unmhidAd  villain, 

Why  stay*st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke  ? 
Catm.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness* 
pleasure. 

What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 
K.  Rich.  O,  true,  good  Catesby  ;*«-Bid  him  levy 

strmght 

The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make. 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Cate.  1  go.  \^Exit. 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  you  shall  I  do  at 
Salisbury? 

K*  Rich.  Why,  what  would*st  thou  do  there, 

before  I  go  ? 
Rat.  Your  highness  told  me,  I  should  post 
before. 

Enter  Stanley. 

K.  Rich,  My  mind  is  changed. — Stanley,  what 

news  with  you  ? 
Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with 

the  hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported* 
K.  Rich.  Heyday,  a  riddle!  neitiier  good  nor 

bad! 

9  Rntcliff,  come  hither :]  The  folio  has—  Cateshij^  come  hither. 
The  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.  It  is  obvious  that  they  arc 
addressed  to  Katcliff.   The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
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What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  may'st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Sr^j^r.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

IT.  Sim.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on 
him! 

White-liver'd  runagate  \  what  doth  he  there  ? 
St^n.  I  knownot,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 
K*  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 
Stan,  Stirr*d  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and 
Morton, 

He  makes  for  England,  here,  to  claim  the  crown. 

K,  Rich.   Is  the  chair  empty?  is  the  sword, 
unsway d ? 

Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossessed  ? 
What  heir  of  York   is  there  alive,  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heir.^ 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 

Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 
'  K.  Rit  Ji.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your 
liege, 

# 

*  Wbitb-liv£r*d  runagate,]  This  epithet,  descriptive  of 
coffardice,  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakspeare.  Stephen  Gosson  in  his 
School  of  Abuse,  1579,  speaking  of  the  Helots,  says : 

Leave  those  precepts  to  the  whiie4ivered  Hylotes.*'  , 

Stxbtbks.  ^ 

*  Wimt  heir  of  York  — ]  Richard  asks  this  question  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  power,  and  noonf  dares  to  answer  him.  But  they  whom  he 
addresses,  had  they  not  been  inlimidaterl,  might  have  told  him,  that 
there  was  a  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York  alive,  who  had  a  better 
claim  to  the  throne  than  he;  Edward  Earl  of  VV'arwick,  ihe  only 
8on  of  the  Usttrper*8  elder  brother,  George  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
and  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  all  her 
jisters,  had  a  better  tide  than  either  of  them.  Malonb. 

The  issue  of  King  Edward  had  been  pronounced  iUegltmate^ 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  attainted  of  high  treason, — and  the  usurper 
declared  "the  iindonhied  heir  of  Richard  duke  of  Yor/r," — net 
.of  parliament :  so  that,  as  far  as  such  a  prot  crding  can  alter  the 
constitution,  and  legalize  usurpation  and  murder,  be  is  perfectly 
correct  and  unanswerable.  Hitson. 
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You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  come9« 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him  I  fear. 

Stan*  No,  mighty  liege  ^;  U^rd^or^  luifilru^  IW 
not. 

K.  Rwa.  Where  i»  thy  power  then,  to  bmt  fiim 
back  ? 

Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships. 
Stan.  No,  my  good  ]ord«  my  friends  are  ia  the 
north. 

K.  RiCH.  Cold  friends  to  me :  What  do  they  m 
the  north, 

When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the 

west  ? 

Stan.  They  h^^ve  not  been  commanded,  mighty 

Pleasetb  your  majesty  to  give  me  lea^re, 

ril  mu6ter  up  my  friends  ;  and  meet  your  grace. 

Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 
Rich,  Ay,  ay,  thou  would*st  be  gone  to  join 
with  Kichmond: 

I  wiU  not  trust  you»  sir  ^ 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  havte  no  eause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtfiil. 

I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 
^T.  Rjcti'  Well,  go,  muster  men.  But,  hear,  you 

leave  behind 

Your  son,  George  Stimiey;  look  your  hear(  befinii> 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  butfr^U 
^TJ^v^  So  desl  with  him^  as  I  prove  true  to  jm* 

«  No,  MIGHTY  i.i£<?B  J   So  U>e  ^rto*  Foiia — No,n^jfQQti 

^](d.     M  ALONE. 

♦  I  will  not  trust  YOU,  sir.]    Sq  the  tjuarto.    Folio-^But  1% 
not  trust  thee.  Malonb. 
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Enter  a  Messenger^ 

Mess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devon^hin^ 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised. 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haugbty  prelate^ 
Bishop  of  £xeter,  his  elder  brother, 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

2  Mess,  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are 
in  arms  ; 

And  every  hour  more  competitors  ^ 

Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong* 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

S  Mess,  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Bucking- 
ham— 

K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye^  owls  i  nothing  but  songs  of 
death  ?  \_He  strikes  him* 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news* 

8  Mess.  The  news  I  have  ^  to  tell  your  majesty, 
Is,^ — that,  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers  d  and  scatter  d ; 
And  he  himself  wand er'd  away  alone. 
No  man  knows  whither. 

• » 

s  '^mon  «o«ipetitoi9-*-]  That  19,  more  oppon^nto. 

JoBVsoir. 

Compeiiiors  do  not  here  mean  opponents^  but  associates.  See 
a  note  on  this  subject  in  The  Two  Gentleau^a  of  Veroiu^  wJiue 
Sir  flQteus,  speakings  of  Valentine,  says  : 

**  Mysilf  in  council  his  compelitw^ 
That  is,  his  associate.    M.  Mason. 

vol.  iv.  p.  61,    1.   Stebvens.  . 
^  Th«  jksiv*  I  h«re»  Ike.]  So  tbe  fiiflio.  The  4|iiaito  icpuU: 
**  Your  fmce  mistaket ;  the  x^tm  1  bring  ii  good ; 
**  My  news  i$,  that,  by  suddeo  Asod  and  kX\  of  walei9» 

The  Duk«of  Budkiiigbam'a  aray  la  dinpers'd  and  scaCtei^4; 
**  Aod  ^  bUnse  Itted  no  man  kiiow»  wkUber.'*  Mii.o va« 
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"■KmJRjem.  .  "  0>  I  cry  yoa  mercy : 

There  is  my  purse,  to  cure  that  blow  of  tidne. 

Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaimed 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3  Mjsss.  Such  proclama;tiQa  hath  been  made»  my 

liege. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

4  Mess.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  lord  marquis 

Dorset, 

TTis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms. 
But  this  good  Qomfof  t  bring  I  to  your  highness,—* 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest : 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks. 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no ; 
Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois'd  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bre- 
tagne', 

7  — ^and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne.]  Henry  Tudor 
Earl  of  Richmond,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmunfl  of  Hadham  Earl 
of  Richmond,  (who  was  lialf-brother  to  Kin^  lit  nry  VI.)  by  Mar- 
garet, the  only  daughter  of  John  the  first  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  was  grandson  to  John  of  liaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
carried  by  his  uncle  Jasper  Karl  of  Pembroke  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Tewksbary  into  Britany,  where  he  was  kept  in  a 
kind  of  honourable  custody  by  tlie  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and 
where  he  remained  till  the  year  1484,  when  he  made  bis  escape 
and  fled  for  protection  to  the  French  court.  Being  considered  at 
that  time  as  nearest  in  blood  to  King  Henry  VI.  all  the  Lanca.striah 
party  looked  up  to  him  even  in  the  life-time  of  King  Edward  IV. 
who  was  extremely  jealous  of  bim  :  nnd  after  Richard  usurped 
the  throne,  they  with  more  confidence  supported  Richmond's 
claim.  The  claim  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckin^;ham  was  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  that  of  Richmond  ;  for  he  was  descended  by 
his  mother  from  Edmund  the  second  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
]^nffier  brother  of  Doke  John :  by  hii^ther  from  Thomas  Duke 
of  Gloster,  the  younger  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt:  but  what- 
ever priority  the  £an  of  Richmond  might  claim  by  hii  mother. 
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JT.  Rioir*  March  <m,  march  on,  since  we  are  up 

inarms; 

If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies, 

Yet  to  beat  down  the^  rebels  here  at.  home. 

Enter  Catesby. 

>      '■  ' 

Cate*  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckmgham  is 

taken. 

That  is  the  best  news ;  That  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford% 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  be  told  ^, 
K.  Rich.  Amy  towards  Saiisbuiy ;  while  we  rea^ 
son  here  \ 

A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost  ^  :— 

Some  one  take  order,  Buckingham  be  brought  ^ 

To  Salisbury ;  the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

Be  could  not  plead  any  title  through  his  £Bither»  who  in  fact  had 

no  Tiancastrian  blood  whatsoever ;  nor  was  his  maternal  title  of 
tlie  j)ure.st  kind,  tor  John  the  first  Earl  of  Somerset  was  an  iUe- 
,giUa)ate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Malone. 

8  —  landed  at  Milford,]  The  Earl  of  Richmond  embarked 
with  about  2000  men  at  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  August  1st,  14'85, 
and  landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  7th.    He  directed  his  course 

Wales,  hoping  the  Welsh  would  receive  him  cordially,  as  their 
countiyman,  he  having  been  born  at  Pembroke,  and  his  grand- 
father being  Owen  Tudor,  who  married  Katharine  of  France,  the 
.widow  of  King  Henry  V.  Malone. 

9  — THEY  must  be  told.]  Thia  was  the  language  of  Shak- 
spcare's  time,  when  the  word  wewjwas  often  oooKidered  m  pluniL 
See  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  vol.  xii.  p.  167,  n.  9. 

All  the  modern  editors,  however,  read — it  must  be  told. 

Malone. 

•  —  while  we  reason  here,]  i.  e.  while  we  talk  here.  Sec 
.vol.  Y.  p.  6.5,  n.  6.  Malone. 

A        battle  might  be  won  and  lost.]    So^  in  Mac* 
belh :       .  .  ^. 

When  the  battle*8  ha  and  ttoft.**. 
Tliia  antithetical  phnue  is  found  in  seveial  of  our  frndeii 
ivriterB.   STsavsifB^  ... 
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SCENE  V. 
A  Hoom  in  Lord  Stanx4£t*«  House. 

Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Urswick. 

Sr.iN.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from 

3  Sir  Cbfktopher,  tell  RjchnuHid  this  fron  aie :]  The  pef«QB 
who  is  called  Sir  Christopher  here,  and  who  has  been  styled  so 
in  the  Dramatis  Personae  of  all  the  impressions,'  I  find  hj  the 
Chfomcles  to  have  been  Christopher  Urswlch,  a  bachelor  in  divi* 
nity ;  and  chaplain  to  the  countess  of  Richmond,  who  had  inter- 
married with  the  Lord  Stanley.  This  priest,  the  history  tells  ns, 
frequently  went  backwarrls  rind  forwards,  unsuspected,  on  mes- 
sages betwixt  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  her  hufsband,  and 
the  youn^  Earl  of  Richmond,  whiUt  he  was  preparing  to  make 
his  descent  on  England.  Theueald. 

This  Christopher  Urswick  was  afterward^i  Almoner  lo  King 
Henry  VIL  and  retired  to  Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1521.  On 
his  tomb,  still  to  be  seen  In  that  chui«h»  it  is  said  "  Ad  exteros 
reges  undecies  pro  patria  Legatus;  Deconatum  Eboracenseni, 
Archtdia  conatum  Richmundie,  Decanatum  Windesoriae,  habitos 
vivens  leliquit.  Episcopatum  Norwicensem  oblatum  recusavit.**-** 
Weaver,  who  has  printed  this  inscription,  concludes  his  eulogium 
thus  :  *'  here  let  him  rest  as  an  example  for  nil  our  great  prelates 
to  admire,  and  for  few  or  none  to  imitate."  Reed. 

This  circumstance  is  also  recorded  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  4th  edit.  p.  187  :  *'  But  nrost  part  they  are  very 
shamefast;  and  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher 
Urswick,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  offices,  and  prefer- 
ment/* 

Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  that  Sir  was  anciently  a  title  assumed 
by  graduates.  This  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie  disputes ;  and  says,  it 
was  a  title  sold  by  the  pope's  legates.  &c.  that  his  holiness  might 

be  on  the  same  footing  with  the  king.  Stbbveks. 

Tn  The  Scornful  I.ady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Welfoid 
says  to  Sir  Roger,  the  curate,  **  I  acknowledge  you  to  be  your 
art's  master." — **  I  am  but  a  bachelor  of  art^  sir,"  replies  Sir 
Roger.  Mr.  Guthrie  would  have  done  well  to  have  informed  u% 
how  Sir  Roger  could  possibly  have  bought  his  title  of  the  pope's 
nundo;  when,  as  Abigail  tells  us,  he  nad  only  twenty  nobles 
dS^dsro,  besides  hb  pigges  tnpoMf.**  FAmma. 
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That,  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar, 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  liold ; 
If  i  revolt,  off  goes  young  George  s  head  ; 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  present  fiid'^. 
But»  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 
Chmus.  At  Peml»oke,  or  iit  H9>'rfiDrd-wefttu  Ipi 
Wales. 

Stan,  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 

CnHis,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  Stanley ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew  ^ ; 
And  many  other  of  great  fame  and  worth : 
And.  towards  London  do  tlicy  bend  their  course. 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord  \  commend  me 
to  him ; 

T^  him,  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  shall  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 

These  letters  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Fcyewell.         \ijivt^  Papers  to  Sir  CuRisropHEn, 

SeevoL  viiL  }>.  7,  b,  t,  and  p.  110.  Stsevbh*. 

The  title  of  ^  is  still  appropriated  to  Buhelors  oC  Arts  ia  the 

University  of  Dttblin ;  and  the  word  Bachelor  evidently  derived 
from  the  French  bas  Chevalier^  that  is,  a  lower  kind  of  Knight. 
*~This  accounts  for  the  title  of  Sir  being  given  to  Bachelors.  ? 

M.  Masok. 

^  — my  present  aid.]  Thus  the  quarto.  After  these  words 
tliree  lines  wxc  added  in  the  folio,  in  substance  the  same  as  the 
first  three  lines  of  Stanley's  conc!udint{  speech.  Instead  of  the 
concluding  speech  of  the  i^uarto,  which  is  here  iuUowed,  the 
fotio  reads  thus : 

"  WeU»  hie  to  thy  lord ;  I  kiss  hit  bud; 

My  letter  will  resolve  Ubi  of  my  Bund* 
'*Favewell,"  Malovb* 
%  ««vigidifuit  crew  ;]   This  expression  (which  sounds  but  meanly 
in  modern  ears)  iias  been  tnwsplfunted  by  JDiydeB  into  his  Ales* 
aoder's  Feast : 

*•  Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  vd^tu  arfmJ'  3t£sv«»4* 
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•  •      •  •  • 

i  •  •  '    ACT  V.   SCENE  I. 

« 

Salbbiiiy  ^   An  open  Place. 

Enter  the  Sheriff ^  and  Guard,  with  Buckingham, 

led  to  Execution, 

Badx.  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  with 
him '? 

Shsm,  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore  be  patient. 

Buck,  Hastings,  and  Edwards  children.  Rivers, 
Grey, 

Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice ; 
If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 

Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour. 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  !— 
This  is  Ali-Souls  day,  fellows,  is  it  not? 
Sh£r.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck*  Why,  then  All-Souls*  day  is  my  bod/is 
doomsday. 

This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward  s  time, 
-I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies : 

•  Salisbury.]    There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  Bucking- 
ham's evecution  took  place  at  Shrewsbury;  but  this  is  not  the 
.place  tor  such  a  discussion.  Blakeway. 

7  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  with  him  ?]    The  reason 
why  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  solicited  an  interview  with  the 
King,  is  explained  in  King  Henry  Vill.  Act  I. : 
— ^  I  would  iiave  play'd 
"  The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon  , 
The  usurper  Richard :  who»  being  aft  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  In  his  presence;  which,  if  granted* 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
**  Have  put  his  knife  into  him."  Steevens. 
See  also  Halls  Chronicle,  Richard  III.  fo.  16.  Reed. 
See  also  Uolinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1403,  edit.  1577.  Malowk 
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This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 

By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted; 

This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul. 

Is  the  determined  vemte  of  mjr  wongi:^. 

That  high  All-Seer  which  I  dallied  with. 

Hath  turned  ray  feigned  prayer  on  my  head,      .  \, 

And  given  in  earnest  what  I  beggd  in  jest. 

Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 

To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  niasteripi*  bosoms : 

Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  niy^^eckji*-^ 

When  he,  quoth  she»  shaU  split  thy /heart  tpftk 

Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. —  ^  ^ 

Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  ishame ; 
Wrong  hath  but  Mrrong,  and  blame  .the  due  of 
blame  ^.         \Eiveunt  BucKUfQHAU,  ifcc| 

*  Is  the .  detemiin*d  bbspitb  of  my  wrongs.]  Hanmer  hm 
rightly  explained  it,  the  time  to  which  the  punishment  of  his 
wrongs  was  respited. 

Wrongs  in  this  line  means  wrmigs  done*  or  injurious  practices. 

JoHNSOtr. 

9  — blame  the  due  of  blame.]  This  srene  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  added  to  the  foregoing  Act,  so  the  fourth  Act  will 
have  a  more  full  and  striking  conclusion,  and  the  fifth  Act  will 
comprise  the  business  of  the  important  day,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  conipetilion  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Some  of  the  quarto 
editions  are  not  divided  into  Acts,  and  it  is  probable^  that  this 
and  many  other  plays  were  left  bjr  the  author  in  one  unbroken 
mlintii^,  and  i^rwards  dbtributed  by  chance,  or  whatseemv 
to  have  been  a  guide  very  little  betten  by  the  judgment  or  caprice 
of  the  first  editors.  Johnson. 

.  In  the  original  copy  of  this  play,  4to.  1597,  there  is  no  division 
into  Acts  and  Scenes.  As  several  alterations  were  made  in  this 
play,  evidently  unauthorized  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  folio  copy,  it 
IS  highly  probable  that  the  division  of  the  Acts  was  made  merely 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  exhibition.  The  fourth  scene  of  the 
pr^ent  Act,  being,  I  believe,  the  largest  scene  in  any  of  these  plays ; 
it  was  perhaps  thought  expedient  on  that  account^  not  to  lengthen 
the  Act  still  farther;  and  hence  the  iihort  scene  between  Shiri^ 
iod  Shr  Christopher  was  thrown  into  the  fourth  Ad.  Malovk. 
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SCENE  II. 
Bain  near  Tamworth. 

Enter y  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Rtcmnaim,  Qr- 

FORD  Sir  J.iMEs  Bl  uxt  \  Sir  Wai  tku  Herbert^ 
and  Others^  with  Forces^  marching. 

RtcBM.  Fellows  in  anns>  and  my  most  laving 
friends, 

Bruis  d  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels   of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoird  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines. 
Swills  your  warm  blood  ^  like  wash,  and  makes  his 
trough 

9  — Oxford,]  John  de  Vere,  Karl  of  Oxford,  a  zenloiis  Lan- 
castrian, who  after  a  long  conftnenu  nt  in  Hames  Castie  in  Picardy, 
escaped  from  thence  in  14'84',  and  joined  the  EaH  of  Richmond 
at  Paris.    He  commanded  the  Archers  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 

Malonb. 

s  •^Sir  Jantct  Blunt,]  Ha  had  bean  captaia  of  lha  Casde 
af  Hants,  Mid  aMtstad  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  bii  ateafe. 

Malows* 

»  TbM  hs  into  the  Borvrsts  of  tha  land.]  This*  a4iich  mp^etsn 
aa  iBi  noir  rather  a  harsh  metaphor,  mm  fonnerly  used  in  commoii 

language.  Poetical  phraseology  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  law 
proceedings,  but  in  Carthew's  Reports,  Iveson  versns  Moor, 
Anno  10  Willielmi  S:  "The  plaintiff  declared  that  he  was  poa^ 
tessed  of  a  colliery,  and  mine  of  coals,  for  a  term  of  years  yet  to 
Mme,  lying  in  the  dowels  of  such  a  close."  Boswell. 
t  That  spoix.  .D  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines, 

9W1LL8  yoim  warn  Mood*'  lEe.J  Thie  sadden  damgv  imm 
<he  past  time  to  Ihtpraiaiitr  and  mce  fwwdl  at  mmmm  to 
ipMnre*  Se^  hf  the  aiifinneat  prtiaad  to  hie  Rape  eC  Laaicans 
*'  The  same  mght  he  treacheroualf  if wMI  kMo  iNV  flh— fceifc 
fiolently  raoifM  her,*'  &c.  Maloni< 
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In  your  emboweird  bosoms    this  foul  swine  ^ 

Lies  now^  even  in  the  center  of  this  isle, 

Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 

Fronn  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day*8  march. 

In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends. 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 

By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

OxF,   Every  man  s  conscience  is  a  thousand 
swords  ^ 

To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not,  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  U9» 
Blumt.  He  bath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends 

for  fear ; 

Which,  in  his  dearest  need,  will  ily  from  him. 

♦  — emboweU'ci  bosoms,]  Exenterated  ;  ripped  up;  alluding^ 
perhaps,  to  the  Promtlhean  vulture :  or,  more  probably,  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  in  the  English  courts  against  traitors,  by 
which  they  are  condemned  to  be  hanged,  draxvn,  that  is,  embovo* 
tlkdt  and  qvMVleKii.  Jobhson. 

Dravm,  in  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  traitors  only,  signi- 
fies to  be  drawn  by  the  hem  or  on  a  hurdle  from  the  prison  to 
the  place  of  execution.  So^  Dr.  Johnson  has  properly  exponnded 
it  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  II.  So  Holinshed,  in  the  year 
1569,  and  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edit.  1614,  p.  162,  171,  418,  763, 
765.  Sometimes  our  historians  use  a  colloquial  inaccuracy  of 
expression  in  writing,  hun^^cd,  drawn^  and  quartered;  but  they 
often  express  it — drawn,  lianoed,  and  quartered ;  and  sometimes  ' 
they  add — bowelled,  or  his  bowels  taken  out,  which  would  be 
tautology,  ii  the  same  thing  vfoa  implied  in  the  word  drawn, 

ToLLBT. 

Drmm  ia  the  sense  df  emhm^ed^  Is  never  used  b«t  in  speaking 

of  a  fond.  It  Is  true*  embowUin^  Is  also  part  of  the  sentence  in 
bigh  tmson,  but  in  Mderof  tine  it  eamca  after  dram^miA 
hanging,  Blackstomb. 

4  Lies  now — ]  i.  e.  sojourns.  See  vol.  xvU.  p.  n.  5.— 
For  lies,  the  readincf  of  the  quarto,  the  editors  of  the  folio,  pro- 
iNibiy  not  understaocUu|^Uie  terniy  substituted— Ir.   See  109, 

1.  Mai^ons. 

*  —conscience  is  a  thousand  swords,]    Alluding  to  the  old 
•df^e,  **  CoQscientia  milie  testes."  Blagkstuni. 

nna  the  f^iano^  The  folio  reads— it  thousand  imm.  BIaloidi 
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RicHM.  All  for  our  vantage.    Tben»  in  God's 
name,  march  : 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow  s  wings 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

SCENE  IIL 

Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  King  Rmchard^  and  Forces;  the  Duke  of 
NoBFOLK^  Earl  of  Surrey^  and  Others. 

Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in  Bos- 
worth field. — 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 

SuR.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 

K*  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,  

Nor,  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

K.  Rich,  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks;  Ha! 
must  we  not  ? 

Nob.  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving 
lord. 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent :  Here  will  I  lie  to-* 

night  ^ ; 

[Soldiers  begin  to  set  up  the  King*s  Tent. 

But  where,  to-morrow.'* — Well,  all's  one  for  that.— 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 
Nor.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost 
power. 

K.  Rica.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account ' : 

*  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings,]    Drayton  calls  joy : 

*•  — —  the  stoalloW'tinnged  joy."  Stebvbns. 
y  Up  with  mv  TENT  :  Here  will  I  lie  to-night ;]    RichnH  is  re- 

Eorted  not  to  have  slept  in  his  tent  on  the  night  before  the  battle* 
ut  in  the  town  of  Leicester.  Stkevens. 

•  —our  battalia  trebles  that  account:]  Richmond's  force* 
are  &aid  to  have  been  only  five  thousand    and  liichard's  armf 
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Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength^  - 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
IJp  mth  the  tent. — Come,  noble  gentlemen. 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  groimd 

Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction"^:— 

Let's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay; 

For,  lords,  to*morrow  is  a  busy  day,  [Exeunt. 

Enter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Field,  Richmond, 
Sir  fFiLUjiM  Brandon^  Oxford,  and  other  Lorde^.^ 
Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch  Richmond  s  Tent. 

RicjjM.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set,. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  dry  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.— 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard.— 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  ^  in  my  tent ; — 

consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  men.    But  Lord  Stanley  lay 
at  a  small  distance  with  three  thousand  men,  and  Richard  may  be 
supposed  to  have  reckoned  on  them  us  his  friends,  though  the 
event  -pmed  otherwise.  Mjilomb. 
9     sound  direction :]   True  judgment;  tried  militaiy  skill. 

JOKKSOir. 

'  «»Oxibfd>  and  other  Lord^.]  The  direction  in  the  folio  is 
Enter  Richmond  and  Sir  William  Brandon,  Oxford  and 
Dorset.**  In  the  quarto  only,  **  Knter  Richmond,  with  the 
lordes."  This  ir  one  of  numerous  proofs  thnt  manv  of  the  altera- 
tions in  the  folio  t-dition  of  this  play  were  made  by  the  players, 
and  not  by  Shakspeare ;  for  Shakspeare  had  been  informed  by 
Holinshed  that  Dorset  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  :  Rich- 
moad  before  hia  leaving  Paris  liuving  burrowed  a  sum  oi  money 
finm  the  French  King,  Charles  the  Eighth,  and  having  left  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sir  John  Bouchier  as  hostages  for  the 
payment.  Malonb« 

*  Give  me  some  ink  and  paper—]  I  have  placed  these  lines 
as  they  stand  in  the  first  editions :  the  rest  place  them  three 
speeches  before,  after  the  words  **  Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall 
bear  my  standard;  "  interruptins:  whnt  there  foHows  ;  "  The  Earl 
of  Pembroke,"  &c.  I  think  them  more  naturally  introduced  here, 
when  he  is  retiring  to  his  tent ;  and  considering  what  he  has  to 
do  that  night.  Pope. 

I  have  followed  the  folio,  which,  of  this  play,  is  by  far  the 
most  correct  copy.  I  do  not  find  myself  much  influenced  by 
Mr.  Fdpe*8  rema»«  Stbbvbhs. 

VOL.  XIX.  P 
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ril  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 

Limit  ^  each  leader  to  his  several  chai  ge, 

And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 

[My  lord  of  Oxford, — you,  sir  William  Brandoi^'— • 

And  you,  sir  Walter  Herbert^  stay  with  me  *  :] 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  hb  regiment  ^ 

Good  captmn  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him. 

And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 

Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent : — 

Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  lior  me ; 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quartered,  do  you  know  ? 

Blvnt.  Unless  I  have  mistaken  bis  colours  mnch| 
(Which,  well  I  am  assured,  I  have  not  done,) 
His  i  eii;iment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king, 

RicHM.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means  ^  to  speak 

with  him  ^f*. 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt,  Upon  my  life,  my  lord.  Til  undertake  it; 
And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-nijsjht ;{: ! 

RicHM.  Good  nii^ht,  good  captain  Blunt.  Come, 
gentlemen, 

*  Quarto  1597  omits  the  lines  between  biackets. 
t  Quarto  1597, 

Beare  mi^  good  night  io  kim. 

And  gate  himjrom  me  this  mpst  med^fideermde^ 
t  Quarto  1597  omits  this  line. 

1(1  the  quarto,  this  and  the  three  following  lines  are  introduced 
immediately  before  the  words— 

••——Come,  gentlemen, 

'*  Let  us  consult,"  &e.  Malonb. 

*  limU— ]   1.  e.  appoint.   So,  in  Macbeth : 

I'll  make  so  bold  to  call, 
•*  For 'tis  my  limited  service.**  Stbbvens. 

♦  —keep*?  his  rec^imcnt ;]  i.  e.  remains  with  it.  Thus  we  6$J 
of  a  person  confined  by  illness-— he  keeps  his  chamber,  or  his  bed. 

Steevkks. 

5  —  MAKE  some  good  means  — ]  i.  e.  adopt  some  convenient 
neasure*    So,  in  Tiie  Two  Gentlemen  of  ^'emna: 

**  To  make  such  means  for  her  a^j  thou  hast  done.'*  SteevwiB* 
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Let  ub  consult  upon  to-morrow*s  business ; 
In  to  my  tent^  the  air  is  raw '  and  cold. 

withdraw  into  the  Tet^^ 

Enter,  to  his  Tent,  King  RicHARDy  Norfolk, 
RjTCLiFF,  and  Catesby*  4 

K.  RiCH.  Whatis't  o'clock  ? 

CdTM,  It  18  six  o\;Iock ' ;  full  supper  time* 

JST.  Rich,  I  will  not  sup  to-night.— 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ?— 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cats.  It  is,  my  liege;  and  all  things  are  in 
readiness. 

JT.  Rfch.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge  ; 

Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 
Nor,  I  go,  my  lord. 

K*  Rich*  Stir  with  the  lark  to-monrow,  gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Esit. 
JT.  Rich,  Ratcliff,-  ■  ■ 

R.rr.  My  lord.? 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley  s  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
hxto  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.— 
nil  me  a  bowl  of  wine.~Give  me  a  watch  ' • 

[To  Catesby. 

<  —  the  AZK  is  raw—]   So  the  quarto.   Folio— the  dm» 

M  ALONE. 

7  It  IS  SIX  o'clock.]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads— >"  It's 
supper  till] e,  my  lord  ;  it's  nine  o'clock."  Malonb. 

I  tliink  we  ought  to  read — six  instead  of  nine.  A  supper  at 
so  lute  an  hour  as  nine  o'clock,  in  the  year  would  have  been 

a  prodigy-  Stbbvens. 

s  ^  (}|yQ  n  WATCH :]  'A  wfffcA  has  many  signtficataiiiii^ 
but  I  ahoold  believe  that  it  mean»  in  this  place  not  a  seotinel* 
n^ich  would  be  regularly  placed  at  the  king's  tent;  noranift* 
strament  to  measure  time,  which  was  not  used  in  that  age;  but 
a  watch-light,  a  candle  to  burn  by  him ;  the  light  that  aftenfaida 
hiiim%  idue  i  yet  a  few  lines  after,  he  says :  > 

P  2 
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Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow^.—"- 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sounds  and  not  too  heavy  ^ 
Ratcliff,— ^ 
Rat.  My  lord? 

*•  Bid  my  guaid  watch," 
which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  umi/cA  is  not  here  a  sentinel. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  a  species  of  light  called  an  Q&^m^kJt^ 
which  is  a  wick  set  in  the  middle  of  a  laige  cake  of  wax, 

Johnson. 

Tbe  word  give  shows,  1  think,  that  a  ualch-lighl  was  intended. 

A  ivatch^  i.  e.  2:unrd,  would  certainly  be  placed  about  a  royal 
tent,  without  any  request  of  the  King  ccmcerning  it. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  particular  kind  of  candle  is  here  meant 
which  was  anciently  called  a  watch,  because,  being  marked  out 
into  sections,  each  of  which  was  a  certain  pordon  of  tine  in 
tniming,  it  supplied  the  place  of  the  more  modem  instrument  by 
which  we  measure  the  hours.  1  have  seen  these  candles  repre- 
sented with  great  nicety  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  Albert  Durer. 

Barrett^  in  his  Alvearie,  1580,  mentions  tvofefttit^  lamps  or 
candles*   So,  in  Love  in  a  Maze,  1632 : 

**  slept  always  with  a  tmtching  candle.'* 

Again,  in  The  Noble  Soldier,  1634? : 

"  Beauty  wiis  turn'd  into  a  voatching-candle  that  went  out 
stinking.'* 

Again,  in  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  1606  : 

Sit  now  iromur'd  within  their  private  cells, 
"  And  drink  a  long  lank  v»ai€king  candle's  smoke." 
Again,  in  Albumazar,  1610: 

Sit  up  all  night  like  a  tuatching  candle.**  Stbbtbms. 
Cole  has  in  his  Dictionary,  1679,  Watch'Wndle,  Malonb. 

9  Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow.]  So,  in  Ho- 
linshed's  Chronicle,  (copied  from  Hall's  Sig.  11.  iiii.  b.)  "  Then 
he  (inuironed  with  his  gard)  with  a  frowning  countenance  and 
cruell  visage,  mounted  on  a  great  ixihite  courser^  and  followed  with 
his  footmen,"  &c.  p.  754'.  Steevens. 

'  Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy.]  Stavei 
are  the  wood  of  the  lances.   J  ohnson. 

Ai  it  was  usual  to  cany  more  lances  than  one  into  the  field,  the 
lightness  of  them  was  an  object  of  consequence.  Hall  informs  ns» 
that  at  the  justs  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Mary,  the  youi^ger 
*  sister  of  King  Henry  VIII.  with  the  King  of  France,  that  "  a  gen- 
tleman called  Anthony  Bownarme  came  into  the  feld  all  armed, 
and  on  his  body  brought  in  sight  x  speres,  that  is  to  wyt,  ii  speres 
set  in  ever\^  styro])pe  forward,  and  under  every  thigh  ii  speres  up- 
warde,  and  under  his  left  arme  w^m  one.spere  badkwardt  and  the 
10th  in  his  hand,"  &c.  Stebyens. 
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JT.  RiCH.  Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  lord  Nor- 
thumberland ^  ? 
R^T.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself. 
Much  about  cock^shut  time  ^  from  troop  to  troop, 

*  —  the  MELANCHOLY  lofd  Northumberland?]  Richard  mils 
him  melancholia^  because  he  did  not  join  heartily  in  his  cause. 
"  Henry  the  fourth  earle  of  Northumberland/'  says  Hormslied, 

whether  it  was  by  the  commandement  of  King  Richard e  put- 
ting diffidence  in  him,  or  he  thd  it  for  the  love  and  favour  he  bare 
QBto  the  esrle  [of  Richmond],  stood  still  with  a  great  company* 
and  intermixed  not  in  the  batteile ;  which  was  [after  the  battle] 
incontineDtly  received  into  fiivour,  and  made  of  the  oonnsayle.*'  • 

Maloms. 

^  Much  about  cock-shut  timej  Ben  Jonaon  uses  the  sams 
expression  in  one  of  his  entertainments  : 

"  For  you  would  not  yesternight, 
"  Kiss  him  iti  the  coch-shnt  light." 
Again,  in  The  W  idow,  by  lien  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton, 
1652: 

**  Coroe  away  then  :  a  fine  cochshut  evening." 

Again,  in  Arden  of  Feversham^  1592  ; 
"  In  the  twilight,  cock-ikiU  light/* 

In  The  Treatyse  of  Fishynge  with  the  Angle,  by  dame  Jnlyana 
Bemes,  1486,  among  the  directions  to  make  a  fishing  rod  is  the 
following :  Take  thenne  and  frette  him  faste  with  a  cockeshoU 
corde,*  &c.  but  I  cannot  interpret  the  word.  Steevens. 

**  Cock-shut  time/*  i.  e.  twilight.  In  Mr.  \V1i alley's  note  upon 
Ben  Jonson,  vol.  v.  p.  204:  "  A  Cockshut  is  said  to  be  a  net  to 
catch  woodcocks  ;  and  as  the  time  of  taking  them  in  this  manner 
is  in  the  twilight,  either  after  sun^set  or  before  its  rising,  cock-skut 
light  may  very  properly  express  the  evening  or  the  morning  twi- 
light. "  The  particular  form  ui  isuch  a  net,  and  the  manner  of 
asing  it,  is  delineated  and  described  in  Dictionafiam  Rnsticnm. 
2  ▼ou.  8vo.  Sd  edit.  It26,  under  the  word  eock'Toads,  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  woodcock  to  lie  close  all  day,  and  towards  evening 
he  takes  wing,  which  act  of  flight  might  anciently  be  termed  his 
diootot  shot.  So,  the  ballast  of  a  ship  is  said  to  «Aoo^»  when  it 
runs  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  etymology  gives  us,  per- 
haps, the  original  signification  of  the  word,  without  any  recourse 
for  it  to  the  name  of  a  net,  which  might  receive  its  denomination 
from  the  time  of  the  day,  or  from  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
used;  for  I  believe  there  was  a  net  which  was  called  a  cock-shot. 
Holinshed  s  Description  of  Britain,  p.  1 10,  cails  a  btune  which 
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Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 
K»  Rjcu.  So,  I  am  satisded*   Give  me  a  bowl  ot 

sttaially  has  a  hole  in  it,  "  an  apt  cocke-shoi  for  the  devil  to  run 
through  ;"  which,  I  apprehend,  alludes  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
lK)le  m  the  stone  to  the  mesbos  of  a  net.  Tom.f.t. 

Mr.  Toilet  s  opinion  may  be  supported  by  the  following  passage 
in  a  little  metrical  performance,  callrd.  No  Whipping  nor  Trip- 
pioge:  but  a  kinde  friendly  Snippint^e,  1601  : 
•*  A  silly  honest  creature  muy  do  well 
To  watch  a  cocke-skooie,  or  a  limed  bush."  Stbbvbns. 

I  naU  fiopport  my  interpretstiiin  againtl  Mr.  IbHet.  He  in 
part  admits,  and  then  proceeds  to  overthrow  it.  And  I  will  sup- 
port it  by  the  very  instance  Mr.  Steevens  adduced  in  his  &?onr« 
The  ballast  of  a  ship  may  be  said  to  thoai  /  as  we  now  say,  iOMhoei 
coals,  or  com  out  of  a  sack  ;  but  it  was  never  yet  said  that  a  wood- 
cock shoof.<^,  when  be  takes  his  evening-  flight.  Cncf  e-shoote,  in 
the  passage  Mr.  Stee\  cns  cites,  is  certainly  a  substantive,  and  the 
accusative  case  after  the  verb  wntch^  which  is  confirmed  by  what 
follows,  or  a  limed  hush.  And  when  the  cock -shut  net  is  fixed,  a 
person  always  stands  by  to  watch  and  manage  it.  A  similar  ex- 
pression is  in  Hall's  Satires : 

To  voaich  a  sinking  eook,  upon  the  shore-*/* 

Whallbt. 

The  passage  from  Hall  is  misquoted.   He  alludes  to  Fbhing, 
end  says— 

Or  watch  a  sinking  corke  upon  the  shore."   £d^.  1602,  Vir» 

gidemiarum,  lib.  iv.  p.  33.  Steevens. 

That  cockshut  time  meant  tivilight^  is  ascertained  by  Minshtta*S 
Dictionary,  1617.    See  the  latter  word.  Malone. 

Ogilby,  in  his  Paraphrase  of  j^sop's  Fables,  I  to.  1651,  p.  6,  in- 
troduces this  expression  in  a  way  which  perhaps  strengthens  Mr. 
Toilet's  opinion  that  cock-shoot  was  taken  from  the  (light  of  the 
woodoodc.  He  makes  the  pine  boast : 

<« «_  when  loud  winds  mnktcock^tkoois  thro*  the  wood» 
"  Rending  down  mighty  okes,  I  firme  have  stood/* 

Here,  I  apprehend,  Ogilby  means  to  describe  hurricanes  which, 

ShIowiBg  down  the  treee»  made  glades  or  partial  openiDga  in 
e  woods.    Holt  White. 

*  So.  I  am  satisfied,  &c.]    Nfr.  Pope  has  omitted  the  word  So 
in  this  line  ;  which  is  found  both  in  the  original  quarto  of  1597» 
and  in  the  folio;  and  in  the  fourth  line  from  this,  printed — There  ' 
set  it  down.  In  imitation  of  that  editor  Mr.  Capell,  and  after  him 
Mr.  Steevens,  also  omitted  So  in  the  present  liue,  and  placed 
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I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit  ^, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.— 
Set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  I 
Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Jl.  Rwm.  Ratdifl^  bid  my  guard  watdi;  leatt  me. 
'  About  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent 

And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

[King  RicHjRD  retires  into  his  Tent,  Eseunt 
R.4TCUFF  and  Catesby. 

Richmond's  Tent  opens^  and  discovers  him  and  his 

Queers,  S^c. 

Enter  Stanley. 

8tax.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm  ! 

R/cHM.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford. 
Be  to  thy  person  %  noble  father-in4aw  I 
Tell  me,  how  fores  our  loving  mother  f 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney',  bless  thee  from  thy  mother. 
Who  prays  oontinuaHy  for  Richmond  s  good : 
So  much  for  that. — The  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be, 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 

it  aftcrwanb  uisteod  of  Mr.  Pope's  There,  at  the  begimmig  of  the 

lines  abovp-mentionefl  —  .So,  spt  it  down. 

I  have  followed  the  ancient  copies  because,  in  speecJies  of  this 
description,  where  minute  orders  are  given  about  trifie^,  tlie  [)oet 
appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  metre,  and  to  have  Ire- 
qaently  interposed  lientences  of  mere  prose,  of  which  I  have  given 
sereral  examples  in  the  course  of  this  tragedy.  Malone. 

4  I  hate  not  thrt  alacrity  of  Bpdt,  £c.]  80,  n  H«linthe4^ 
'pb  TfS :  not  wing  tlie  olooitie  of  mirth  and  aund  and  <o«H 
tenoea  as  ha  wat  aeoMtamtd  to  doo  before  he  came  to«ml  tht 
battell.*'  Stbbvens. 

^  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  sflford. 
Be  to  thy  person,]    So,  in  Measure  for  Measure  : 
**  The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night 
Envelop  yoa Steevens. 

'  —  by  attoroey,]    By  deputation.  Johnsow* 
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And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arUtremeut 

Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring  war  ®, 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would,  I  cannot,)  ■ 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time  ®, 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward^ 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother  tender  George 
Be  executed  *  in  his  father  s  sight. 
Farewell :  The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 

■  —  moital-sTARiNG  war,]  Thus  the  old  copies.  I  suppose, 
by  ^  mortal-Btaring  war  **  is  meant — '  war  that  looks  big,  or 
starea  fatally  on  its  i^ctims.*'  Stbevbhs. 

Perhaps  the  poet  wrote — xaotiBX' scaring  war.  Malovb. 
I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra* 
Enobarbus  says  of  Antony,  who  is  issuing  out  to  battle^ 
"  Now  he'll  mi\.-^tare  the  lightning." 
Again,  in  The  Tempest : 
"  —  why  stand  you 
•*  In  this  strange  stare  J'*  Steevems. 
9  I,  as  I  may,— 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time,]    I  will  take  the 
best  opportunity  to  elude  the  dangei's  of  thb  conjuncture* 

JoBNSOW. 

*  Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother  tender  George 
Be  executed  — ]    So  Holinshed  after  Hall :  **  When  the  said 
lord  Stanley  would  have  departed  into  his  country  to  visit  his  fa- 
-niilie,  and  to  recreate  and  refresh e  his  spirits,  a*?  he  openly  s;iid, 
.(but  the  truth  was  to  the  intent  to  be  in  a  perfite  readincsse  to 
_join  the  earle  of  Hlrhmonde  at  his  first  arrival  in  Englande,)  the  . 
kin^  in  no  wise  would  susTer  him  to  depart  before  he  had  left  as  an 
hoiitiige  in  the  court,  George  btauley,  lord  btrunge,  his  first  be- 
gotten,son  and  heir."— 

'*The  lord  Stanley  lodced  in  the  same  town,  [Stafford]  and 
hearing  that  the  earle  of  Richmond  was  marching  thitherward* 
gave  to  him  place,  dislodging  him  and  his, — to  avoid  all  suspi- 
cioQ»  .being  afraide  least  if  he  should  be  seen  openly  to  be  a  factor 
or  ayder  to  the  earle,  his  son-in-law,  before  the  day  of  battayle, 
that  kinof  I^ichard,  which  yet  not  utterly  put  him  in  diffidence . 
and  mistrust,  would  put  to  some  evil  death  his  son  and  heir  appa- 
rent." 

The  young  nobleman  whom  the  poet  calls  George  Stanley,  was 
created  Baron  Strange,  in  right  of  hia  wite,  by  King  Edward  IV. 

in  14S2.   M ALONE. 
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Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dweU  upon ; 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love ! 
Once  more,  adieu  :-^Be  valiant^  and  speed  well  I 
RicHM.  Good  lords^  conduct  htm  to  his  regi- 
ment: 

ni  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  ^  peise  me  down  to-morrow*. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory  : 
Once  more,  good  night,  Icind  lords  and  gentlemen. 

.  \E3mint  Lords,  8gc.  with  Stanley. 
O  Thou !  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
,  Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  ^  of  wrath, 

»  —  The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love,]  We  have  still  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  this,  however  harsh  it  mav  seein,  "  I  would  do  this, 
it  leisure  would  permit,"  where  leisure,  as  in  this  passage,  stands 
for  voant  o/  leisure.    So  again  : 

'*  ■       More  than  I  have  said,— 
"  The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Foibids  to  dwell  upon  ^.**  Johksok. 
^  Leet  LBADBH  SLVMBVA  ^]   So,  w  ottr  author's  Rape  of  Lu- 
ciece: 

Now  lea^  dumber  with  lifers  stfength  doth  figrht/' 

Malone. 

4  —  pp.TSE  me  down  to-morrow,]  Thus  the  old  copies.  The 
modern  editions  xesui-— poize.  To peite^  i.  e.  to  weigh  dawn,  from 
peser,  French. 

I  meet  with  this  word  in  the  old  play  of  The  Raigne  of  King 
Edward  the  Third,  1,596  :  ^ 
And  peize  their  deeds  with  heavy  weight  of  lead.*' 
Again,  ia  All  for  Money,  1574: 

Then  if  yon  counferpeaze  me  learning  with  money." 
Again^  in  Christqiher  Middleton*8  Legend  of  Humphrey  Dnlce 
of  Gloster,  1600 : 

"  Nor  was  her  schooles /^euW  down  with  golden  waights.** 
See  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  vol.  v.  p.  79,  n  .  H.    Stf, evens. 
1  —  bruising  irons  — ]    The  allusion  is  to  the  ancient  mace. 

Henlbt. 
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That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries  ! 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 
That  we  noay  praise  thee  in  thy  victory ! 
To  thee  I  do  commeiMl  my  watchful  soul,  . 
Ere  I  let  fill  the  vrindomof  mine  ejm^; 
Sleeping,  and  waking,      defend  me  still !  [Sleeps^ 

The  Ghost  ^  of  Prince  Eofr^RD^  Son  to  Henry  the 
SU'thf  rises  between  the  two  Tents, 

Gmost*  Let  me  sit  he«vy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow^  I 

[To  King  RiCH^RB* 

^  Ere  I  let  faxl  the  wivdpws  of  nine  efce ;]  So,  io  Httneo 
and  Juliet: 

"  thy  et/es*  tvindotos JaB 

**  Like  death  — ."  Stffvkns. 
^  The  Ghoftf,  8cr  ]   This  circumstanre  is  likewise  found  in  Ni- 
chols's Legend  of  King  Richard  III.  (inseiti;d  in  The  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  edit.  1610,)  and  was  apparently  imitated  from  Shak« 
Bpeiure: 

As  in  my  tent  on  slumbring  bed  I  Ke, 
**  Horrid  aspects  appeared  unto  nine  eye: 
'*  I  thought  that  all  thoie  aMirder*d  ghoati,  whom  I 

By  death  had  sent  to  their  vatmly  genre, 
**  With  baleful  noise  about  my  tent  did  crye, 
*'  And  of  the  heavens,  with  sad  complaint,  did  crave 
*'  That  they  on  o^uiltv  wretch  might  vengeance  have." 
His  terror  on  waking  is  likew  ise  very  forcibly  described. 
Drayton,  in  the  22d  Song  of  his  Polyolbion,  may  likewise  hare 
borrowed  from  our  antlior  : 

**  Whereto  the  guilty  king,  the  black  forerunning  night. 

Appear  the  dreadful  ghosts  of  Hemry  and  Ids  son, 
**  Of  hb  own  brother  George,  and  his  two  atpkem,  dona 

Most  cruelly  to  death ;  and  of  hit  tt$ffe,  waijriend 
**  Lord  Hat^g^  with  pale  haada  pn|isr*d  aa  they  weald 
md 

**  Hiniiiece-neal ;  at  which  oft  he  raarath  in  his  sleep  ' 

Mr.  Steevens  has  here  quoted  apassage  from  Nichols's  Legend 
of  King  Richard  III.  inserted  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magistmtes, 
and  another  from  the  22d  Song  of  Dravlon's  Polyolbion,  both  de- 
scriptivti  of  the  visions  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Richard  the 
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Think,  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbury ;  Despair  tber^ore,  and  die  !— 

night  before  the  battle  of  Boswortb.  He  added  the  following  ob* 
•ervation : 

It  is  not  unpleasant  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical  idea. 
Some  of  our  oldest  historians  bad  informed  us  that  King  Richard 
was  much  disturbed  in  his  dreams.  The  author  of  a  metrical 
legend  [Nichols,]  who  follows  next  in  succession,  proceeds  to  tell 
us  the  quality  of  these  ominous  visions.  A  poet  [Drayton]  who 
takes  up  the  story,  goes  further,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  names 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  them  ;  and  last 
uU  convrsthe  dramatick  writer,  who  brings  the  phantoms,  speak- 
ing  in  their  particular  characters,  on  tiie  .stage.**  -  • 

The  annotations  of  my  ingenious  predecessor  seldom  require 
antraadTenuon  or  rensioD ;  but  I  am  here  obli^  to  remark,  as  I 
4id  on  a  former  occanoa,  where  the  learned  Bishop  of  Worcester 
liad  made  a  similar  attempt  to  trace  a  thought  from  one  poet  to 
another,  [see  vol.  xvii.  p.  181.  n.  5,]  that  this  supposed  progress  of 
a  poetical  idea  is  in  the  present  instance  merely  imaginary,  as  a 
few  dates  will  at  once  demonstrate.  Shak^ppare's  K.  Richard  III. 
was  printed  in  1597.  Nicliols's  Legend  of  King  Richard  III. 
first  appeared  in  that  edition  of  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  which 
was  published  in  1610,  thirteen  years  after  our  author's  play  had 
appeared  ;  and  the  22d  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  was  not 
published  till  twentv-five  years  after  the  tragedy  of  King 
RldMid  III.  had  been  prialed.  tlMt  is,  in  16€3. 

Oar  andmit  historians  have  said  mtstre  than  that  Rielmid  fvai 
&iurbed  by  dreams;  they  have  mentioned  the  natmne  of  them, 
and  particularly  of  his  dream  on  this  night.  The  account  given 
by  Polydore  Virgil,  which  was  copied  by  Hall  and  Holinshed,  is 
as  follows.  *'  The  fan-»e  went,  thvit  he  hnd  the  same  night  [the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworih]  a  dreadful  and  a  terrible 
dream  ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  being  aslepe.  that  he  saw  diverse 
ymages  like  terrible  dcvilles^  which  pulled  and  haled  him,  not  suf- 
ferynge  him  to  take  any  quiet  or  reste.  The  which  straungje 
YisiOtt  not  sosodaynly  strake  his  heart  with  a  sodayne  feare,  but  it 
tinflcd  his  head  and  troobled  his  mind  with  many  busy  and  dread- 
M  imaginations.  And  least  that  it  might  be  suspected  that  Im 
was  aba.shed  for  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  for  that  cause  looked  so 
piteousiy,  he  recited  and  declared  to  his  familiar  friends,  of  the 
nitiming,  his  voonderfuU  «.yfiOfi,  and  fearefuU  dreame.*'  I  quote 
from  Holinshed,  because  he  was  Shakspeare's  anthority. 

Since  thii»  note  was  written,  Mr.  Steevens  has  suppressed  the 
foregoing  remark,  but  has  preserved  his  citation  from  the  poem  of 
NicMs. 
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Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf : 
King  Heiiiy*s  issue*  Richmond,  comforts  thee, 

T/ie  GhoBt  of  King  Henmy  the  Slvth  rises. 

Ghost*  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

[To  Ring  Richard* 
By  thee  was  punched  fuU  of  deadly  holes  ^: 
Think  on  the  Tower»  and  me ;  Despair,  and  die ; 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die.— 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror ! 

[To  RrcHMONn* 
Harry  that  prophecyM  thou  should'st  be  king  \ 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep ;  Live,  and  flourish^ ! 

The  Ghost  of  Clarence  rises. 

Ghost,  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow  I 

[To  King  Richard. 
I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine  ^ 

Polydore  Virgil,  as  I  have  already  observed,  began  to  write  his 
history  about  twenty  yean  after  Richard's  dearth.  Malostb. 
See  p.  154,  n.  7*  Stbbvbms. 

*  Let  me  nt  hbavy  oir  tht  soul  to-morrow !]   So,  in  King* 

Richard  II. : 

'*  Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom  "  Stbevens. 
9  By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes  :]    The  word 
punched,  which  sounds  hut  meanly  to  our  ears>  is  also  employed 
by  Chapman  in  his  version  of  the  sixth  Iliad  : 

**  •—  with  a  goad  hepunch'd  each  furious  dame." 

Steevens. 

^  Harry,  that  prophecy'd  thou  should'st  be  king,]  The  pro- 
phecy, to  which  this  lulusioii  is  made,  was  uttered  in  one  of  the 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Johnson. 

See  vol.  zviii.  p.  501,  n.  8.  Malonb. 

*  Doth  comfort  thee  in  tht  sleep ;  Uve^  and  flourish  I]  Snfeljr, 
we  should  read,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer : 

Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep ;  Live  ihau  and  flourish  I  '* 

Steevens. 

>  — •  with  FUI.SOMB  wine,]   Fulsome  was  sometimes  used*  I 
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Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword* ;  Despair,  and  die  I— 
Thou  o£&phng  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

[To  RiCMMOND. 

The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !  Live  and  flourish  I 

The  Ghosts  of  RirsRs^  Gret^  and  Vavqban^  rise. 

RiF.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow, 

\To  King  RiCHABDn 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret !  Despair,  and  die ! 
Grey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair ! 

[To  King  Ri(H.^RD. 
Faugh.  Think  upon  Vaughan ;  and,  with  guilty 
fear, 

Let  fall  thy  lance  I  Despair,  and  die  ! — 

[To  ^ing  Richard. 
All.  Awake!  andthmk,  our  wrongs  in  Richard's 
bosom  [To  Richmond. 

Will  conquer  hiiii  ^ — awake,  and  win  the  day  ! 

The  Ghost  of  Hastinos  rises. 

Ghost.  Bloody  and  guilty^  guiltily  awake ; 

[To  King  Richard. 

thinks  10  the  sense  of  unchuna.  The  wine  in  which  the  body  of 
Clarence  was  thrown,  was  Malmsey.  Malohb. 

If  Claience  had  been  choked  by  this  wine^  he  might  fairly  enough 
ba?e  employed  the  epithet  Jutiome  in  its  vulgar  and  accepted 
Unse. — Shakspeare,  however,  seems  to  have  forgot  himself.  The 
Duke  (as  appears  from  Act  I.  Sc.  ult.)  was  killed  before  he  was 
thrown  intu  the  Malmsey  butt»  and  consequently  could  not  be 
tioashed  to  death.  Steevens. 

♦  And  FALL  thy  edgeless  sword  ;]  Fall,  in  the  present  instance^ 
is  a  verb  active,  signifying  to  drop,  or  let  fall.    So,  in  Othello : 
**  If  that  the  earth  could  teem  wiih  woman  s  tears, 
"  Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  ciucodile/' 
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And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days ! 
Think  on  Lord  Hastings:  and  despair,  and  die!— 
Quiet  imtrooUed  soul,  awake,  awake ! 

[To  RicHMOfm. 
Ann,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  £ngland*s  sake ! 

The  Ghosts  of  the  Two  young  Princes  rise. 

Ghosts.  Dream  on  thy  cousins  smother'd  in  the 

Tower ; 

Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard  \ 
And  weigh  thee  down  t4>  ruin,  shame,  and  death ! 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  die*— 
Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  fai  peace,  and  wake  in 

joy; 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar  s  annoy ! 
live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings  ! 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 

The  Ghost  of  Queen  Asn£  rises. 

Ghost.  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne 

thy  wife, 

That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee  % 

5  Let  us  be  LBAD  within  thy  bosom,  Richard,]  [The  first  folio. 
tcc^^ai^O  This  is  a  poor  feeble  reading.  1  h  ivt-  restored  from 
the'  elder  qimrto,  published  in  1597,  which  Mr.  Fope  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  seen : 

*'  Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard. " 

This  corresponds  with  what  b  said  in  the  line  immediately  fol- 
lowing : 

<*  AvAwigk  thee  dcnon  to  rato,  shame,  and  death,*'> 

Theobaxa. 

♦  That  Bwer  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee,]  Shakspeare  was 
MObably  here  thinking  of  Sir  Thomas  More  s  animated  descrip- 
tioD  of  Richard,  which  Holinshed  tmnscrihed  r  I  have  heard 
(Bays  Sir  Thomas)  by  credible  report  of  such  as  were  secret  with 
his  chamberlaine,  that  after  this  abominable  deed  done  [the  mur- 
der of  his  nephews]  he  never  had  quiet  in  his  mind.  He  never 
thought  himself  sure  where  he  went  abroad ;  his  eyes  whirled 
about;  his  body  privily  fenced  i  his  hand  ever  upon  his  dagger; 
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NowfiUstbfsleep  with  pevtnrlMitioiis: 

To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword  ;  Despair,  and  die  !— 
Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep  ; 

[To  RiCHMOND, 

Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory ;  ~ 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  BucKiyoHAurises^ 

Ghost.  The  first  was  I,  that  help  d  thee  to  the 
crown ;  [To  King  Richard. 

The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny : 

in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham* 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death; 
Fainting,  despair  :  despairing,  yield  thy  breath  !— 
I  died  for  hope '  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid : 

[To  RicsMojm, 

his  countenance  and  manner  like  one  always  readie  to  strike 

againe.  He  tooke  ill  rest  a-nights  g  laif  hng  rvaking  and  musings 
sore  wearied  with  care  and  watch  :  rather  slumbered  tham  slept, 
troubled  with  fear  full  dreames  ;  .wdninelt/  sometime  start  up, 
out  of  bed,  and  ran  about  the  chamber ;  so  was  his  restless  heart 
continually  tost  and  tumbled  with  the  tedious  im|>r€s.Hk)a  and 
Stonny  remembrances  of  his  abominable  deede." 

With  such  a  companion  well  might  Anne  say,  that  slie  never 
slept  one  quiet  hour,  Malone. 

7  I  died  for  hope  J  i.  e.  I  died  Ust  wishing  well  to  you.  But 
Mr.  Theotwld,  with  great  sagacity,  conjectured  holpe  or  aid$ 
which  gave  the  line  this  fine  sense,  '  I  died  for  ginng  thee  aid  be* 
fore  I  could  give  thee  aid.'  Wabbuston. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads . 

and  supports  his  conjecture,  as  follows  : 

"This,  as  appears  from  history,  was  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham:  that  being  slopped  with  his  army  upon  the  banks 
of  Severn  by  great  deluges  of  ruin,  he  was  deserted  by  his  sol- 
diers, who»  being  in  great  distress,  half  famished  for  want  of  vic« 
tuals,  and  desdtute  of  pay,  disbanded  themselves  and  fled.** 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmefs  emendation  is  very  plausible ;  but  msf 
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But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd ; 
God,  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride* 

[The  Ghosts  vanish.  King  Ricbard  starts 
out  of  his  dream. 

K.  Rich,  Give  me  another  horse      binjd  up  my 
wounds, — 

Have  mercy,  Jesu ! — Soft ;  I  did  but  dream. — 
O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afiiict  me !— * 

not  the  meaning  of  the  expression  be,  '  I  died  for  only  having 
hoped  to  give  you  that  assiHtance,  which  1  n<mr  bad  it  in  my 
power  to  afford  you  in  rcnlity?' 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  thai  fore  or  Jar,  when  joined  to 
a  verb,  bad  anciently  a  negative  signification.  So^  in  Macbeth  ; 
"  —  He  shall  live  a  man  forbid." 
As  to  bid  Yfiis  to  prat/j  so  to  forbid  had  the  meaning  directly 
opposite,  i.  e.  to  cunt.  In  Antonv  and  Qeopatra,  to jormnk  » 
to  speak  agaiiui.  In  Hamlet*  and  The  MidsnmmeivNieht'a  Dream, 
to  fordo  18  the  very  reveree  of  io  do.  Holpen  or  kwp  is  the  old 
participle  passive  of  help,  and  is  used  in  Macbeth : 

'*  — «  his  great  love,  sharp  as  hia  spnr,  hath  ho^  him 
**  To  his  home  before  us." 
Instead  of  for  hojjc,  we  may  therefore  read  forholpe,  which 
would  mean  unaided,  nbaudunedy  deserted,  unkelped,  which  was 
the  real  misfortune  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.    The  word  holp 
has  occurred  likewise  in  iliis  play : 

Let  him  thank  me  that  holp  to  send  him  thither.** 
Again,  in  Coriolanns : 

'*  Have  hdp  to  make  this  rescue.**  Stbbtbits. 
Perhaps  we  should  read : 

"  I  diedfore-^ne,"  &c. 
So^  in  Hamlet,  Act  V. : 

'*  Fore-do  its  own  life."  Tyrwhitt. 
Buckingham's  hopes  of  aiding  llichroond  induced  him  to  take 
up  arms  ;  but,  being  unsuccessful,  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence 
of  the  hope  wliich  led  him  to  engage  in  that  enterprize.  MALuNFi. 

*  Give  me  another  horse,]  There  is  in  this,  as  in  many  of  our 
author's  speeches  of  passion,  something  verv  trifling,  and  some- 
thing very  striking.  Richard's  debate^  whether  be  shoald  quarrel 
with  himself  is  too  long  continued,  but  the  subsequent  estaggera* 
tion  of  his  crimes  is  tnuy  ttagioal.  Joavsoir, 
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The  lights  burn  blue  ^ — It  is  now  dead  midnight  ^ 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  iiesh. 
What  do  I  fear  ?  myself?  there's  none  else  by : 
Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is.  I  am 

9  The  lights  barn  blue.]  So,  in  Lyl/s  Galathea»4592 :  1 
thanght  there  was  some  spirU  in  it  because  it  burnt  so  blues  for 
ny  mother  would  often  tell  me  when  the  candle  bumi  Alue,  there 

was  some  ill  spirit  in  the  house."  It  was  anciently  supposed  tha$ 
fire  was  a  preservative  against  evil  spirits  ;  **  because,"  sayi 
Nosh,  in  Pierce  Penniless's  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1595, 
"  when  any  spirit  appeareth^  the  lights  by  little  and  little  goe 
out  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  inkers  are  by  degrees 
extinguished."  The  takers  are  the  spirits  who  blast  or  tah,  bo» 
in  King  Lear: 

strike  her  young  bones, 
*'  Ye  taking  airs^  with  lameness !  **  Stcbtsits. 
'  —  it  is  now  dead  midnight.]   So  the  original  quarto  1597* 
Id  asnbseqnent  quarto,  1598,  this  was  corruptly  printed-* 

**  It  is  not  dead  midnij^ht." 

for  which  the  reviser  of  the  copy  printed  in  foUo  in  1623,  to  oh* 
tain  some  sense,  gave  m — 

'*  —  Js  it  not  dead  midnight  ?  *• 
which  was  followed  by  all  the  subsec^ueot  editors,  including  Mr. 
Steevens,  till  my  first  edition  of  this  work  had  appeared.  And 
here  we  bave  a  decisive  proof  of  the  progress  of  corruption,  and  of 
the  licentious  and  artntrar^  manner  in  which  emenoalions  wera 
nade^  even  in  the  first  iblio^  when  a  passage  in  the  quarto  that 
wss  printed  from  appeared  corrupt.  Some  idle  conjecture  was 
formed  and  adopted,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  original  copy, 
where  the  true  reading  would  have  been  found;  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  errors  were  found  in  the  first  folio,  the  revisor  of 
the  second  endeavoured  to  amend  them,  merely  by  conjecture, 
without  resorting  to  the  earliest  quarto  copy  of  these  plays,  where 
that  aid  might  have  been  obtained ;  and,  in  the  other  plays, 
where  there  was  no  quarto,  without  attempting  to  find  any  other 
manuscript  copy  than  the  one  which  that  copy  folbwed.  This  I 
hate  asscated  and  proved  again  and  again ;  and  it  has  again  and 
sgsin  been  denied.  Malonb. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  1597,  could  it  be  supposed  to  need 
support,  might  meet  with  it  in  the  following  observation  of  Hamlet ; 
**  'Tis  now  the  very  %vitching  time  oi  night  "  Steevens. 

* — that  is,  I  AM  I.]  Thus  the  quarto  1598,  and  the  folio. 
The  quarto  1597  reads — I  and  I.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
nght.  Malonij. 

VOL,  XIX,  « 
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ACT  r. 


Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?  No  ; — Yes ;  I  am : 
Then  fly, — What,  from  myself?   Great  reason: 
Why? 

Lest  I  revenge.   What  ?  Myself  on  myself? 
Alack!  I  love  myself*.   Wherefore  ?  for  any  good« 

That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 

O,  no:  alas,  1  rather  hate  myself. 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 

I  am  a  villain :  Yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well : — Fool,  do  not  flatter. 

My  consdence  bath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Peijur}%  perjury,  in  the  highest  degree ; 

Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree ; 

All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree. 

Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,— Odity !  guilty ! 

I  shaU  despair. — ^There  is  no  creature  loves  me; 

And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  will  pity  me : — 

Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 

Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 

Methought^  the  schiIs  oi  all  that  I  had  murder'd  ^ 

3  I  l6ve  myself.]   The  old  oopieft  redundantly  xeBA^Akde^  I 
love,  &c.  STEEVeirs. 

4  Metfaougb^  the  souIr,  &c.]   These  lines  stand  w^li  so  little 

propriety  at  the  end  of  this  speech,  that  I  cannot  bnt  mneet 
them  to  be  misplaced.   Where  then  shall  they  be  inserted  ? 
haps  after  these  words : 

'*  Fool,  do  not  flatter."  Johnson. 
I  agree  with  Johnson  in  supposing  that  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines  have  been  misplaced,  but  I  differ  from  him  with 
respect  to  their  just  situation.— The  place,  in  my  opinion,  ia 
which  thcnr  might  be  introduced  with  the  most  propriety,  is  jtfit 
ten  lines  nirther  on,  alter  the  words^ 
"  RatclifF,  I  fear,  I  liear,— 
"  Methought,"  &c. 
And  then  RatclifTs  reply — 

'*  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows." 
would  be  natural ;  whereas,  as  the  text  is  now  regulated.  Eat-  , 


4^.  ui.  KING  RICHARD  IIL  m 

Canoe  to  my  teOt:  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow*8  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Bichani. 

EnUr  Ratcliff. 

Rat,  My  lord,— 
iT.  Rich.  Who  s  there  ? 

Hat.  Katciifi^  my  lord  ;  'tis  P.   The  early  vUUgd 
cock 

Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  nHm; 

Your  fiiends  am  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

AT.  Rich,  O  Ratcliff^,  I  have  dream'd  a  fearful 
dream!— 

cliff  bids  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  shadows,  without  knowing  that 
he  had  been  haunted  b^  thorn :  unless  we  suppnM»e  that  the  idea 
of  ahadows  h  inditded  m  what  Richard  ddls  a  ftightful  dreum* 

M.  Masoit. 

*'  Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  ray  tumbling  Hesh. 

*♦  What  do  Ifearf  &c.-  

Methought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdefd  — "  Either 
the  two  and  twenty  intermediate  lines  are  not  ShaVs  pea  re's,  or 
nre  so  iinvvnrrhv  of  him,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  they  could 
with  propriety  be  dee^raded  to  the  mara:in.  I  wonder  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  thought  the  subsequent  lines  misplaced,  did  not 
perceive  that  their  connection  with  the  preceding  part  of  the 
speech,  ending  at—'*  trembling'  flesh,"  was  interrupted  solel|r 
by  this  apparent  interpolation,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
childish  and  nnnatoral.  Ritson. 

I  taiher  snppose  these  lines  (though  genuine)  to  have  been 
crossed  oat  of  the  stage  manuscript  by  Shakspeare  himself,  and 
afterwards  restored  by  the  original  but  tasteless  editor  of  his  play. 

Burbnc^e,  the  first  performer  of  Richard,  might,  for  obvious 
reasons,  have  requested  their  dismission  ;  or  the  poet  discovering 
how  aukwardly  they  stood,  ra\ght,  *'  without  a  profl^ter,"  have 
discarded  them.  Steevens. 

s  —  'tis  I.]    Surely,  these  two  syllables,  serving  only  to  de- 
range the  metre,  should  be  omitted  ;  or  we  ought  to  tesA : 
.    "  My  lovd,  *tis  I.  The  early  idllage-codk-*."  STBkVBNs. 

^  O,  Ratcltl^  &c.]  This  and  the  two  following  lines  are 
omitted  in  the  folio.  Yet  RatcViff  is  there  permitted  to  say— 
^*be  not  afraid  of  shadom,**  though  Richard's  dream  has  not 
been  mentioned  :  an  additional  proof  of  what  has  beea  already 
suggested  In  p.  300^  n*  1.  Malomb, 

Q  2 
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KING  RICHARD  ill,  act  y. 


What  thinkest  thou  ?  will  our  friends  prove  all  true  p 
Rat.  No  doubts  my  lord . 

JST.  Rich.  Ratclifl^  I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Rat.  Nay»  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of 
shadows. 

K,  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shaUow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.    Come,  go  with  me ; 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
To  hear,  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

\^EsVCUiit  King  Rwh^hu  and  Rat  cliff, 

Richmond  wakes.    Enter  Oxford  and  Others, 

Lords,  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 
RicHM.  'Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentle- 
men. 

That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 
LoMDs,  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 
Rmchm.  The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest^boding 
dreams. 

That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard 
murder'd. 

Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried— On !  victory  I 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 

In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Richm,  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give 
direction — . 

[He  advances  to  the  Troops* 
Mcnre  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 

The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
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Forbidsto  dwell  on:  Yet  remember  this,~  ' 
God,  and  our  good  cause,  fight  upon  our  ride  $ 

The  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls. 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces; 
Richard  except,  those,  whom  we  fight  against. 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  the}*  foliow« 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen* 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide ; 
One  'rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establishM; 
One  that  made  means  '  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to  help 
him ; 

A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  £ngland*s  chair  %  where  he  is  falsely  set; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God^s  enemy : 

Then,  if  you  fight  against  God*s  enemy, 
<jrod  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers; 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down, 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slsdn  ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  yoiur  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire ; 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 

7  One  that  madb  m saks        To  make  means  was,  in  Shak^ 
speare*8  time,  often  used  in  an  unfaToutable  sense,  and  signified—* 
to  come  at  any  thing  by  indirect  practtoea."  Stskvbks^ 

•  —by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,]    It  is  plain  that  ^oi^  cannot  here  mean 
that  of  which  the  obscuritv  recommends  the  bne;htness  of  the 
diamond.    It  must  mean  the  leaf  {feuille)  or  thin  plate  of  metal 
in  which  the  stone  is  set.  Johnson. 

Nothings  has  been,  or  is  still  more  common,  than  to  put  a 
bright-coloured  foil  under  a  cloudy  or  low-prized  stone.  The 
same  allusion  is  common  to  manv  writers.  So»  in  a  Song  pub- 
lished in  England's  Helicon,  1614 : 

"  False  stones  by  foUes  have  many  one  abtis'd.*'  > 

Steevbns.  - 

England's  chair  means  England's  thrme.  Set  is  used  eqoivo*. 
eally.  Malonb. 
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If  you  da  Iree  your  children  from  tbe  smend^ 
Your  children's  children  qtut^  it  in  your  age* 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  theae  rights. 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords : 

For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt  ^ 

Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face; 

But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 

The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 

Sound,  drams  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully; 

God,  ud  Saint  George  ^llUchmond,  and  victofy! 

[^Ejceuttt. 

9  —quit — ]    i.  e.  requite.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  a 
•*  To  let  a  fellow  who  will  take  rewardR, 
**  And  &ay,  God  ^uit  you — !  "  SxhtvENS. 

*  **ibe  fanfton  of  my  bold  attempt  — ]  The  Jine  paid  by  me 
in  atonement  for  my  rashnesa  ahall  fae  my  dead  coiae.  Jobhsoh. 

*  God,  and  Saint  George !]  Sotal  George  waa  tlie  commoa 
ciy  of  the  English  soldiera  when  they  charged  the  enemy.  The 
author  of  the  old  Arte  of  Warre»  printed  in  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  formally  enjotna  the  l»e  of  thia  ciy 
among  his  military  laws,  p.  84- : 

"  Item,  that  all  souldiers  entrlngintobattaile,  assault,  skirmish, 
or  other  faction  of  amies,  shall  have  for  their  common  cry  and 
word.  Saint  George,  forward^  or  upon  them,  saint  George^  where- 
by the  souldiour  is  much  comforted,  and  the  enemy  dismaied  by 
calling  to  minde  the  ancient  valour  of  England,  ^ich  inth  that 
name  haa  eo  often  been  victorious ;  and  thefefoie  ke^  who  upon 
any  dnagter  neale,  shall  malidously  omiiaofoituaale  a  name»  anall 
be  teoerdjf  pumshed  for  hia  obatinale  0rr<meoui  heart,  and  per^ 
verse  mind." 

Hence  too  the  humour  of  the  follnwinof  lines  in  Marston's  ner- 
vous but  neglected  satires,  entitled  The  Scourge  of  ViUaoiey 
printed  in  1599,  lib.  iii.  sat.  viii.  : 

•*  A  pox  upoiVt  that  BacchW  name  should  be 
*•  The  watch-word  given  to  the  souldierie. 
**  Goe  troupe  to  fieul,  mount  thy  obscured  fanfly 
**  Ciy  out  Sawk  George,  invoke  thy  mtatreiae*  name; 
Thy  Mitiretge  and  Saint  George^*  tut. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*a  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle* 
that  admirable  and  early  ridicule  of  romance-writing,  where  the 
champion  Ralph  is  going  to  attnck  the  Barber,  or  the  hiij^e  giant 
Barboroso^  the  burlesque  is  heightened^  when,  with  much  so^ 
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Re'Cnter  King  Ricn.^rd,  Ratcliff,  Attendants^ 

and  Forces, 

K.RMca.  What  said  Nortbumberland,  as  touch- 
ing Richmond  ? 
Rat,  That  he  was  never  truned  up  in  amis. 

K,  Rich,   He  said  the  truth;  And  what  said 

Surrey  then  ? 
Rat.  He  smiFd  and  said»  the  better  for  our 

purpose* 

K.  Rich.  He  wasi*  the  iright;  and  so,  indeed*  it 
is.  [Qock  strikes. 

Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar, — ' 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 

Rat,  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich*  Then  he  disdains  to  siiine ;  for,  by  the 
book. 

He  should  have  braVd  the  east  ^  an  hour  ago : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody 

Katcliff,  

Rat,  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.        The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day ; 
The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would*  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
.  Not  shhie  to-day  I  Why,  what  is  that  to  me, 

.  More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  self-same  heaven, 

lemnity,  and  as  if  a  real  heroick  encounter  had  been  going  for- 
ward, he  cries  out,  **  Saiyit  George  !  set  on  before,  march  squire 
and  page."  Act  III.  Sc.  I.  And  afterwards,  when  the  enpfaefc- 
ment  begins,  Ralph  says,  "  St,  George  for  mc  ; '  and  liarburuso, 
**  Garaganiua  for  me."  T.  Wabtok. 

t  BitAT'o  the  east  —1  i.  e.  made  it  splendid.  So,  Petmchio 
in  The  IVuntng  of  the  Shrew,  gavs  to  the  Tailor:  thou 
hast  braved  many  men  [i.  e.  invested  them  with  finely]  brave  not 
me."  The  common  signification  of  the  verb — to  brave,  will,  in 
my  apprehension,  hardly  suit  the  passage  before  us  ;  for  with 
what  propriety  can  the  sun  be  said  to  chtUUngo  or  Ht  the fi^t  ot 
dqfiance^  Stj$J(VJ196. 
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That  frowns  on  me»  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk, 

Nob.  Ann,  ann«  my  lord;  the  foe  vaunts  in  the 
field. 

K,  Rich,  Come,  bustle,  bustle  ^ — Caparison  my 

horse  : — ■ 

Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power : 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain^ 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered. 
My  foreword  shdl  be  drawn  out  all  in  length  % 

Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst: 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse* 
They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow  * 
In  the  main  battle ;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot^! — What  think  bt 
thou,  Norfolk.^ 

♦  My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length,]  So  Holin- 
shed :  ^'  King  Richard  havyng  all  things  in  a  readiness  went 
forth  with  the  army  oat  of  ms  teotes,  and  bejean  to  set  his  men 
In  array:  first  the  forfoard  tetjorth  a  marveUowt  length,  both 
horsemen  and  alio  of  Jootemefip—and  to  the  formost  part  of  all 
the  bowmen  as  a  strong  fortresse  for  them  that  came  after ;  and 
over  this  John  duke  of  Norfolk  was  head  captain.  After  him. 
followed  the  king  with  ;i  mighty  sort  of  men." 

The  words  out  all  are  only  found  in  the  original  qnarto  of  1597* 

Malonb. 

s  —  we  OUR  SELF  will  follow—]  The  word — ourself  was 
judiclouiily  supplied  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  to  complete  the 
verse.   Steevens.  • 

^  ThiSf  and  Saint  George  to  boot !]  That  is,  this  is  the  order 
of  our  battle,  which  promises  snocess ;  and  over  and  above  this, 
is  the  protection  of  our  patron  saint.  John80K« 

To  oooi  is  (as  I  conceive)  to  help^  and  not  over  and  ahooe, 

H\wKiMs, 

Mr.  Hawkins  is  certainly  right.    So,  in  King-  Richard  II. : 
Mine  innocence^  and  Saint  George  to  thrivet* 
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Nor,  a  good  directim,  warlike  sovereign.—  - 
This  found  1  on  my  tent  this  morning^. 

[Giving  a  ScrawL 

K.  Rich.  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold  ®, 

[Reads. 

For  Dickon  thy  master  ^  is  bought  and 
sold* 


The  old  English  phrase  was,  Saint  George  to  borrows.  So,  in 
A  Dialogue,  &c.  Dr,  WUKam  Bullimie^  1564 :  **  Maister 
and  maistras,  come  into  this  vallie,— nntiil  this  storme  be  fMUit  i 
Saincte  George  to  borroxoe,  mercifull  Godp  who  did  ever  see  the 

like?**    Signat.  K.  7.  b.  Malone. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  undoubtedly  right  against  both  his  opponents, 
one  of  whom  has  nddiiced  the  phrase  '*  St.  Georsfp  to  borrow,  * 
unintentionally  in  support  of  him.  To  borrow  is  no  more  a  verb 
than  to  boot ;  it  means  as  a  pledge  or  security,  borrow  being  the 
Saxon  term  for  a  pledge.  The  phrase  is  an  invocation  to  the 
saint  to  act  as  a  protector.  •*  Saint  George  to  thrive  "  is  evidently 
a  noisconceiv^d  paraphrase  of  the  old  mode  of  expression,  by  im- 
properly changing  the  subBtantiTe  to  a  yeib.  Holinshed,  in  the 
speech  of  Richara  before  the  battle,  introduces  **  St.  George  to 
borrowe."  Douca. 

7  This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning.]    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
supplies  the  deficiency  in  the  metre  of  this  line,  by  reading : 
"  This /?ajDer  found  I,"  &c.  Steevens. 

«  —  he  not  TOO  bold^"]  The  quartos  1597  and  1598,  and  the  folio, 
read — bold.  But  it  was  certainly  an  error  of  the  press ;  for  in 
both  Hall  and  Holinshed,  the  words  are  given  as  in  the  text. 

Malone. 

9  Dickon  thy  matter,  &c.]  Dickon  is  the  ancient  vulgar 
fiimiliarizatbn  of  Bkhurd,  In  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle^  1575» 
Diccon  is  the  name  of  the  Bedlam. — In  the  words— 6oti;^A^  and 
sold,  I  believe,  there  is  somewhat  proverbial.  So,  in  The  Comedy 
of  Errors :  "  It  would  make  a  man  as  mad  aa  a  back*  to  be  so 
6<tught  and  sold."    Again,  in  Kins:  John  : 

*•  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and  sold.'* 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  with  an  addition  that  throve 
more  light  on  the  phrase  :  "  —  Thou  ait  bought  arid  sold  among 
those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian  slave."  Steevens. 

Again>  in  Mortimeriados,  a  poem,  by  Michael  Drayton,  no 
date:  . 

Is  this  the  kindnes  that  thou  offierest  me  ? 
And  in  thy  country  am  I  bought  and  toldf  " 
Again,  in  Skelton>  Colin  Clout»  1568; 
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A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy, — 

Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  chaiige : 

I^t  not  our  babbling  dreams  ^  affiright  our  souls ; 

Conscieuoe  is  but  a  word  ^  that  coivrards  \mt^ 

Devi9*d  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ; 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 

March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell ; 

If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell  ^. 

What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  infer'd  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cq^e  withal 
A  sort  of  vagabonds  ^  rascals^  and  nm«aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants. 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  ■  and  assured  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  to  you  unrest^; 

•*  How  prelacy  is  sold  and  bought^ 
And  come  up  of  nought/*  ^ 
Again,  in  Bacon's  History  of  King  Heniy  VII.:  ^'-^all  the 
iiein  ran  uprai  the  duke  of  Yoik^  that  he  liad  been  entertained 
in  Ireland^  hwfM  and  mM  in  France/'  &c.  The  expression 
seems  to  have  signified  that  some  foul  play  has  been  used.  The 
foul  play  alluded  to  here,  was  Stanley's  desertion.  Malone. 

*  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams,  &c.]  I  suspect  these  six  lines 
to  be  an  interpolation  ;  bnt  if  Shakspeare  wns  really  guilty  of 
them  in  his  first  draught,  he  probably  intended  to  leave  them  out 
when  he  substituted  the  much  more  proper  harangue  that  follows. 

Tyrwhitt. 

*  Coniwienee  is  but  a  word— So  the  quartos  >597  and  159S. 
Bui  being  accidentally^  omitted  in  a  later  quarto^  the  editor  of  the 
folio  aup^ied  the  onnssiott  by  reading^**  JPbr  conscience  is  a 
word,"  &o.  MioionB. 

3  If  not  TO  BiATBif,  then  hand  in  hand  to  bbllJ  So^  in 
Macbeth : 

*'  That  snmmons  thee  to  heaven,  or  io 
Again,  in  Kini^  Henry  VI.  Part  11. : 

**  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  helly  S-Tbevens. 

*  As  oRT  of  vagabonds^]  A  sort^  that  is,  a  companif,  a  coUec- 
Han*  Johnson. 

*  —  ventures — ]   Old  copies— o^nentom.  Steevbms.- 

« —they  bring  to  tou  nnresi;}  So  the  quarto  1597<  All 
the  subsequent  copies  read : 

bring  ytm  1o  uamt.**  Hamw. 
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You  having  lands,  and  tatess'd  with  beautecHtt  wives^ 
They  would  restrain  the  oIle^  dislaia  the  otht r. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  bat  a  paltry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bietagne  at  our  inother^a  cost  ? 

7  They  would  re8TKAi>^  the  one,]  i.  e.  they  would  lay  r^- 
strictions  on  the  possession  of  your  lands,  impose  conditions  OA 
the  proprietors  ut  them.  Dr.  Warburton  for  restrain  substituted 
distratnt  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  subsequent  editors. 

TodiilriM/'iays  he»  ii  to fdke  upoui"  bnt  to  dutram  ii 
not  to«jiif«»rra%,  but  to  aeiiegoodi,  oMle^  &e.  qod- 
paymeiit  of  wnt,  or  for  the  mnpose  of  enfbicuif  tlie  pioem  of 
cowtt.  The  THkrielum  likely  to  be  imposed  by  a  cooqneriiig 
eneinj  on  lands,  are  impoBttt  contributions,  &c.  or  absolute  con«> 
fiscation. — "  And  if  he  [Henry  Earl  of  Richmond]  should  at- 
chieve  his  false  intent  and  purpose,"  (sa)*^  Rirhard  in  his  circular 
letter  sent  to  the  Sheriiis  of  the  several  counties  in  England  on 
this  occasion;  Paston  Letters,  ii.  32i,)  "  every  man's  life,  live- 
iihoodf  and  goods,  shall  be  in  his  bands>  liberty,  and  disposition.** 

Malonb. 

*  Long  kept  in  BBiTAomAT  ove  molbci's  ooit?]  This  is 
spoken  hy  Riehiuni,  of  Henij  Earl  of  Richmond ;  bat  they  were 
far  ftom'hanng  any  common  mother,  but  England :  and  the  Earl 
of  Ridimond  was  not  subsisted  abroad  at  the  nation's  public 
charge.  During  the  greatest  part  of  his  fesideaec  abroad,  he  was 
watched  and  restrained  almost  like  a  captive ;  and  subsisted  by 
supplies  conveyed  from  the  Countess  of  Klclimond,  his  mother*  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  we  must  read  : 

*'  I«ong  kept  in  Bretagne  at  his  mother  s  cost." 

Theobald. 

•*  Our  mother's  cost?'*  Mr.  Theobald  perceives  to  be  wrong} 
he  mds,  therefore,  and  all  the  editors  after  him  t 

L0Dg  kept  in  Bretagne  at  kh  mother^  cost.** 

But  give  me  leave  to  tianscribe  a  few  more  lines  from  HoKn« 
shed»  m  you  will  find  at  once^  that  Shsikqpeaie  had  been  there 
before  me : 

"  You  see  further,  how  a  company  of  traitors,  theeves,  outlaws, 
and  runagates  be  aiders  and  partakers  of  this  feate  and  enterprize. 
—And  to  begin  with  the  erle  of  Richmond,  captains  of  this  rebel- 
lion, he  is  a  Welch  milksop— brought  up  by  ?>7y  moothers  meanes 
and  mine,  like  a  captive  in  a  close  cage  in  the  court  of  Francis 
Duke  of  Britaine."   P.  756. 

Holinshed  copies  this  eerte^Mi  from  his  brother  chronicler, 
HalU  edit/ 154^8^  fol.  54,  but  his  printer  has  given  us  by  accident 
the  word  moother  instead  of  brother  r  as  it  is  in  the  onginal,  and 
oitghlle  be  in  Sfaaks|ieaie,  FAvcBa* 
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A  mtlk-flop  ^  one  that  never  in  hi»  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  P 

See  a  Letter  of  King  Richard  III.  persuadbg  his  subjects  to 
resist  Henry  ladder,  &c.  in  Sir  John  Fenn's  Collection  of  the 
Paston  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.  Hbwubt. 

Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  was  long  confined  in  the  court  of  the 
Dnke  of  Britaine,  and  supported  there  bv  Charles  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  ^ro^/tfr-in-law  to  King  Richard.  Hence  Mr. 
Theobald  justly  observed  that  mother  in  the  text  was  not  conform- 
able to  the  fact.  But  Shakspeare,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  observed, 
was  led  into  this  error  by  Holinshed,  where  he  found  the  preced- 
ing passage  in  an  ofation  which  Hall,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
historians,  invented,  and  exhibited  as  having  been  spoken  by  the 
King  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Bos  worth. 

If,  says  a  Remarker,  [Mr.  Ritson,]  ought  to  he  so  in  Shak^ 
spearCt  why  stop  at  this  correction,  and  why  not  in  K.  Henry  V. 
print  frcecarissimus  instead  of  prrrdnns^imns?  And  indeed  if 
brother  is  to  be  substituted  for  mother  here,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  all  other  similar  errors  should  not  be  corrected  in 
like  manner.  But  the  Remarker  misunderstood  Dr.  Farmer's 
words,  which  only  mean— as  it  is  in  the  original,  and  as  Shak' 
speare  ought  to  have  rarUten,  Dr.  Farmer  did  not  say—'*  as  it 
ouffht  to  be|9nRl0if  in  Shakspeare." 

In  all  the  other  places  where  Shakspeare  had  been  led  into 
errors  by  mistakes  of  the  press,  or  by  false  translations,  his  text 
has  been  very  properly  exhibited  as  he  wrote  it ;  for  it  is  not  the 
business  of  an  editor  to  new-write  his  author's  works.  Thus,  in 
Antony  nnd  Cleopatra,  Act  IV.  Sc.  I.  n'e  have — Let  the  old 
ruffian  know,  /  have  many  other  ways  to  die  ;  "  though  we  kno\V 
the  sense  oi  the  passage  in  Plutarch  there  copied  is, — that  "  he 
[the  old  ruffian]  hath  many  other  ways  to  die."  Again,  in  Julius 
Caesar,  Antony  is  still  permitted  to  say,  that  Cijesar  had  left  the 
Roman  people  h»  arbours  and  orchards  on  this  side  Tyber," 
though  It  ought  to  be—'*  on  ihat  side  Tjrber : "  both  which  mis^ 
takes  Shakspeare  was  led  into  by  the  ambiguity  and  inaccuracy 
of  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch. 

In  like  manner  in  King  Heniy  V.  praclamnmus  is  exhibited  as 
it  was  written  by  Shakspeare,  instead  of  preecarissimus  ;  and  in 
the  same  play  I  have  followed  our  author  in  printing  in  vo\.  xvi?. 
p.  270,  Lewis  the  tenth,  thoup;h  Le^^ns  the  7iinUi  was  tl-ie  ])ci*?jOn 
meant :  an  error  into  which  he  was  led,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
by  a  mistake  of  the  press.  ' 

For  all  such  inaccuracies,  the  poet,  and  not  his  editor,  is  re- 
sponsible :  and  in  the  passage  now  under  our  coa«deratioii  more 
particalaiiy  the  text  ought  not  to  be  dtstoifoed,  because  it  ascer-* 
tains  a  pcMnt  of  some  moment;  namely,  that  Holinshed«  and  not 
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Let's  whip  these  stra^lers  o'er  the  seas  again; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
Tbes^  fiunish'd  beggafs»  weaiy  of  their  lives; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  them- 
selves : 

If  we  be  conquer  d,  let  men  conquer  us. 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes ;  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd^  and  thump'd. 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ? — Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

{^Drum  afar  off. 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  England!  fight,  bold  yeomen^ ! 

Hall,  W8B  the  historian  that  Shakspeaie  followed.  Of  how  nnch 
consequence  this  is^  the  reader  may  ascertain  by  turning  to  the 
DiiBsertation  on  the  Plays  of  King  Henry  VI.  where  this  circum- 
stance, if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  contributes  not  a  little  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  proofs  there  adduced,  to  settle  a  long-agitated 
question,  and  to  show  that  those  plays  were  re-written  by  Shak- 
speare,  and  not  his  original  composition.  Malonb. 

It  has  been  already  stated  by  Dr.  Farmer  that  the  mistake  here 
of  mother  for  brother  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  book 
which  Shdupeare  followed*  vis.  Holinshed's  chronicle;  but  the 
dodtm  ban  omitted  to  notice  that  in  the  Jirti  edidon  of  Holinthed 
the  word  is  rightly  printed  brother.  It  is  no  otherwise  worth  while 
to  mention  this  fact»  than  that  it  points  out  the  particular  edition 
of  the  above  historian  which  Shakspeare  used.  Nothing  can  be 
more  judicious  nor  decisive  than  Mr.  Malone's  argument  for  re- 
taining the  historical  errors  of  Shakspeare,  and  Mr.  Rit«?on*s 
desire  of  changing  the  text  does  not  correspond  with  those  princi- 
ples of  accuracy  on  which  he  laid  so  much  stress.  Douce. 

9  A  milk-sop,  &c.]  So^  in  The  Minrour  for  Magistrates,  already 
quoted: 

Fiist  with  our  foe-mens  captaine  to  begin, 
"  A  weake  Welch  nuikiop^:' 
Alluding  perhaps  to  goat*i  milk^  of  which  anciently  the  Welsh 
were  fonder  than  they  are  at  present.  Stbevens. 

I  —  BOLD  yeomen !]  So  the  qnarto  1597.  All  the  other  an- 
cient copie8»6o/<%.  Malon£, 
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Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ; 
Ainaze  the  welkin  mth  your  faaroken  staves  ^ !— « 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

What  says  lord  Stanley?  will  he  bring  his  power? 

Mbss,  My,  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come* 

K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George's  head  ^. 

NoA.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh  ^; 
After  the  battle  iet  George  Stanley  4Sie« 

JT.  RiCB.  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  widlin  my 
bosom: 

Advance  our  standards  ^  set  upon  our  foes ; 

0 

9  Amaze  the  wblkim  mih  your  broken  staves !}  That  is^ 
fright  the  skies  with  the  shivers  <H  your  lances.  Jobnsok. 
Bo^  in  Soliman  and  Peiseda : 

'*  Now  by  the  marble  fiice  of  the  welkin," 
A  similar  idea  is  more  tamely  expressed  in  W.  Smith's  Pds^ 
grave«  1613 : 

•*  Spears  flew  in  splinters  half  the  way  to  heaven." 
The  same  imagei  y  ivS  justified  by  the  foilowing  passage  in  Frois- 
sart's  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxviii. ;  "Syr  Raynolde  du  Roy 
brake  his  spere  m  iiii  peces,  and  the  sbevers  flewe  a  grete  hyght 
in  m  the  ayre.*'  Stbbtshs. 

*  Off  laiTAHTLT,  &c.}  The  yfr0^*^m^antly,  vm  supplied  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hmmer.  Withoat  ft|  this  lant  has  nd  pretensism  to 
Bietie.  -Stssveits. 

*  —  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh  ;]  There  was  a  large 
mnrsh  in  Bosworth  plain  between  the  two  armies.  HeniT  passed 
it,  and  made  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  that  it  served  to  ]^ro- 
tect  his  right  wing.  By  this  movement  he  gained  also  another 
point,  that  his  men  should  engage  with  the  sun  behind  them, 
and  in  the  faces  ul  his  enemies :  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
when  bows  and  anomtweM  in  use.  Malonb. 

3  Advance  our  standards,  &c.]   So  again,  in  The  MiAoef 
Magistrates;  md  mmntly  bornnved m»ai  Shakspeare: 
Advance  then  Gapteuics,.forfmrd  to  the  fight. 
Draw  ibrth  your  swords,  each  man  address  ms  sheeld  ; 
"  Hence  feint  conceites,  die  thoughts  of  ettmerd  flight* 
"  To  heaven  your  hearts,  to  fi2:bt  yotir  valoms  jrSeld  : 
£ehold  our  foes  do  brave  us  in  the  field. 
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Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  Qeoige» 

Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiiy  dragons ! 

Upon  ihem  I  Victory  sks  on  our  helms.  {Exeuni. 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  Pleld. 

Jlarum:  Excurmm.  Enter  Nomfolk,  and 
Farces;  to  hhn  C^tesby. 

C^TR.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue ! 
The  kini^  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  xnan« 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger^ ; 

Upon  tbem,  Irieiicb  s  tlie  CMUie  is  youm  and  ntne; 
**  Snot  George  and  oonqneston  our  hefanei  doth  shine.*' 

Stbbvbws. 

So  Holinshed  after  Hall :  "  —  like  valiant  champions  advance 

forth  your  ??tandardes,  nnd  assay  whether  your  enemies  can  decide 
and  try  the  title  of  battaile  by  dint  of  sword  ;  avauhre,  I  say  again, 
forward,  my  captain es. — Now  Saint  George  to  borrow,  let  us  set 
forward."    M  alone. 

4  Daring  AN  opposite  to  every  danger;]  Perhaps  the  poet 
wrote : 

DiBing  ami  opposite  to  every  danger.**  TVbwhitt. 
Perhaps  the  following  passage  in  Chapman's  version  of  the 
eighth  book  of  Homer^s  Odyssey  tnay  eoantenanoe  Uie  old  read- 
ing: 

**  a  most  dreadful  fight 

^'  Daring  against  him."  Steevpns, 
The  old  reading  is  perhaps  right.     An  oppnsilc  Is  frequently 
used  by  Shakspeare  and  the  contemporary  writers,  fur  adversary^ 
So,  in  Twelfth-Night :  "  —  your  opposite  hath  in  him  what 
youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish  man  withal." 
Again  :     —  and  his  (wpotHe  the  youth  beats  in  his  visage  no 
presage  €i  omelty/'  90^  in  Bloft'Mr.  CoostaUeb  a  comedy,  by 
Middfeton,  1602:  '*.^to  strengthen  ns  against  aU  onptmiesr 
Again»  worn  appositely^  in  Marston's  Antonio  and  MelUda,  1603: 
*•  Myself,  myself^  will  rfar^  all  apposiies.** 
The  sense  then  should  seem  to  be,  that  King  Riobafd  eaads 
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His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death : 
Bescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost  I 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  A  horse !  a  horse  * !  my  kmgdom  for  a 

horse  ! 

Cate.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  1 11  help  you  to  a 
horse. 

K,  Rich.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die :  - 
I  think,  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field ; 

Hve  have  I  slain  to-day,  iiibtead  of  him' 

wonden,  "  daring  the  adversary  he  meets  with  to  eveiy  danger 
attending  aingle  combat.'*  Malonb. 

To  dare  a  single  opposite  to  every  danger,  is  no  very  wonderful 
exploit.— I  should  therefore  adopt  Tyrwhitt*a  amendment^  which 
infers  that  he  flew  to  oppose  every  danger,  wherever  tt  was  to 
be  found,  nnd  read  with  him,  "  and  opposite."    M.  Mason". 

^  A  hor^e !  a  horse!]  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  159^,  the 
Moor  calls  cut  in  the  same  manner  : 

•*  A  horse,  a  horse,  villain  a  horse  ? 
*•  That  I  may  take  tlie  river  straight,  and  fly ! 
•*  ■       Here  is  a  horse,  my  lord. 
As  swiftly  nac*d  as  Pegaisus**' 
This  passage  in  Shakspeare  appeals  to  have  been  imitated  by 
several  of  the  old  writers^  if  not  stolen.   So^  Heywood,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  his  Iron  Age,  16S2: 
— ^—  a  horse,  a  horse ! 
'*  Ten  kingdoms  for  a  horse  to  enter  Trov."  Steevens. 
Marston  seems  to  have  imitated  this  line  in  his  Satires,  1599: 

**  A  man,  a  man,  a  kingdom  for  a  man  !  "  Malone. 
This  line  is  introduced  into  Marston's  What  You  Will,  Act  11. 
Sc.  1.  -ito.  1607  : 

*'  Ha !  he  mounts  Cbirall  on  the  winn  of  fiune, 
"  A  hone  !  a  hone  /  my  kk^dome^  a  hone! 
Looke  thee^  I  speake  play  scraps,**  &c.  Rbbd. 
It  is  thus  given  in  the  old  mterlude  (see  the  end  of  this  play): 

A  horse  !  a  horse !  a  fresh  horse." 
•  Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him :]    Shakspeare  had 
employed  this  incident  with  historical  piopriety  in  The  First  Part 
of  King  Henry  IV.  STBsvaya, 
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A  horse  !  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ' ! 

[Exmnt. 

Alarums.  Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond; 
and  e.V€unt^  fighting.  Retreat  and  JhurUh. 
Then  enter  Richmond^  Stanley^  bearing  the 
Cnnm^  with  divers  other  Lorde^  and  Fbrces. 

RjcNM.  God,  and  your  arms,  be  prais'd^  victorious 
friends; 

The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 
Stm.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou 
acquit  thee ! 

Lo,  here,  this  long-usurped  royalty, 

From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch  * 

Have  I  pluck'd  ofif,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 

Shakspeare  had  good  ground  for  this  poetical  exaggeration ; 
RidniiU  acooidinj^  to  Polydore  Virgil,  was  detennined,  if  poMiUe, 
to  engage  with  RichnMHid  in  single  combat.  [See  p.  £40, 1. 2.] 

For  this  purpose  he  vode  furiously  to  that  quarter  of  the  field 
where  the  Earl  was;  attacked  his  stand-bearer,  Sir  William 
Brandon,  and  killed  him ;  then  assaulted  Sir  John  Cheny,  whom 
he  overthrew:  lifiving-  thus  at  length  cleared  bis  way  to  hh  an- 
tagonist, he  engaged  in  single  combat  with  him,  and  probably 
would  have  been  victorious,  but  that  at  that  instant  Sir  William 
Stanley  with  three  thousand  men  joine<l  Richmond's  army,  and 
the  royal  lorces  lied  with  great  precipitation.  Richard  was  soon 
afterwms  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell,  fighting  bravely  to 
the  last  moment.  Malohb. 

7  A  hone !  a  horse !]  Some  enquiry  hath  been  made  for  the 
first  performers  of  the  ci^Htal  characters  of  Shakspeare. 

We  learn,  that  Burbage»  the  at^er  Homus  of  Camden,  was 
the  original  Richard,  from  a  passage  in  the  poem*?  of  Bishop 
Corbet;  who  introduced  his  host  at  Bosworth  describing  the 
battle : 

**  Ikit  when  he  would  have  said  king  Richard  died, 
*•  And  call  d  a  horse^  a  horse,  he  Burbage  cried."  Farmer. 
•  —  of  THIS  bloody  wretch  — ]    It  is  not  neccssar)*  to  suppose 
that  Richmond  points  to  the  dead  bod^  of  Richard,  when  he 
speaks  of  him.  According  to  an  ancient  idiom  in  our  language, 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  often  used  instead  of  the  prepontive 
article.    So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  1. : 
•*  —  but  for  these  vile  guns 
**  He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier."  Stbevsns. 
VOL.  XiX.  B 
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Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

EicMM.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say,  amen,  to  all  !— 
But,  tell  me  ^  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Sr^N.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town. 

Whither,  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us. 
RicuM,  What  men  of  name  are  slain  op  either 

side  ? 

Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrew, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  sir  William  Brandon. 

RjcHM.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 

That  in  submission  will  return  to  us  ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  fifown*d  upon  their  enmity ! — 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not, — amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  scarr'd  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood. 
The  father  rashly  slaughter  d  his  own  son. 
The  son,  compelFd,  been  butcher  to  the  nre ; 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided,  in  their  dire  division 

•  But,  UtM  me  first,  &c.]  The  word-^r*/  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  to  complete  the  vene.  STSByBirs. 

'—as  we  have  ta'en  the  saciameat,]  So^  in  Holinshed, 
p.  745 :  **  The  earle  himselfe  first  tooke  a  corporall  oth  on  bn 

honor,  promising  that  incontinent  after  he  shuld  be  possessed 
of  the  crowne  and  dignitle  of  the  realme  of  England,  he  would  be 
conjoined  in  matrimonie  with  the  ladie  Elizabeth,  daughter  to 
king  Edward  the  Fourth."  Steevfks. 

*  All  THIS  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 

Divided,  in  their  dire  division  ]  I  think  the  passage  will  be 
somewhat  inproved     a  slight  alteration : 

**  All  that  dt?ided  Yodc  and  Lancaster, 
Divided  in  their  dire  division, 
O  now  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
**  The  true  succeeden  of  each  royal  house, 
"  By  GoH's  f:iir  ordinance  conjoin  together  !  *' 
Let  them  unite  all  that  York  and  Lancaster  divided.  Johnson. 
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0»  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth^ 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 

By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together! 
And  let  their  heirs,  (God,  if  thy  will  be  so,) 
Enrich  the  time  to  'come  with  smooth -fac'd  peace. 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days ! 
Abate  the  edge  ^  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  ^  these  bloody  days  agam, 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood ! 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase, 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace  I 
Now  civil  wounds  are  stopped,  peace  lives  again; 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say — ^Amen ! 

[E:veunt 

3  Abate  the  edge  ^]  To  aiaie^  is  to  lower,  d^prea,  Mubdue. 
So,  in  Coriolsnus : 

*•        deliver  you,  as  most 

**  Abated  c»pit\ves — Steevens. 

4  — reduce — ]  i.  e.  bring  back;  an  obsolete  sense  of  the 
word.  So,  ia  The  goodly  History  of  the  moste  noble  and  beau- 
tiful Ladye  Lucres  of  Scene  in  Tuskan,  and  of  her  iouer  Eurialus, 
&c.  1560  :  "  The  mornynge  forsakyng  the  golden  bed  of  Titan, 
reduced  the  desyred  day — ."  Stebvbks. 

5  This  b  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  anthor's  perform- 
ances; yet  I  know  not  whether  It  has  not  happened  to  him  as  to 
«lhei8,  to  be  praised,  most,  when  praise  ts  not  most  deserved. 
That  this  play  has  scenes  noble  in  themselves,  and  very  well  con- 
trived to  strike  in  the  exhibition,  cannot  be  denied.  But  Some 
parts  are  trifliqg,  others  shocking,  and  some  improbable. 

Johnson, 

I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  thinking  that  this  play 
from  its  first  exhibition  to  the  present  hour  has  been  estimated 
greatly  beyond  its  merit.  From  the  many  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Soolu  of  that  age,  and  the  great  number  of  editions  ft  paascd 
thvDUgh,  I  suspect  it  was  more  often  represented  and  more  ad* 
nured  than  any  of  our  author's  tragedies.  Its  popularity  perhap 
in  some  measure  arose  from  the  detestation  in  which  RtchanTs 
character  was  justly  held,  which  roust  have  operated  more  strongly 
on  those  whose  gmnd-fnthers  might  have  lived  nerir  his  time  ; 
and  from  its  being  patronized  by  the  Queen  on  the  throne,  who 
probably  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  seeing  King  Henry  VH.  placed 
m  the  only  favourable  light  in  which  he  could  have  been  exhi- 
bited on  the  scene.  Malone. 

11  2 
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I  most  rordinlly  join  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Maione  in  tlicir 
opinions;  and  yetperhajw  they  have  overlooked  one  cause  of  the 
success  of  this  tragedy.  The  })arl  of  Richard  is,  perhaps,  beyond 
all  olheib,  variegated,  and  coniicqucntly  favourable  to  a  judicious 
performer.  It  comprciiends,  indeed,  a  trait  of  almost  every 
species  of  character  on  the  stage.  The  hero,  the  lover,  the 
statettnan,  the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hardened  and  repenting 
ainner,  &e.  are  to  be  found  within  hs  compass.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  tlie  discriminating  poweia  of  a  Burbage,  a  Garrick, 
and  a  Henderson,  should  at  different  periods  have  given  H  a  popu- 
larity beyond  other  dramas  of  the  same  author. 

Yet  the  favour  with  which  this  tragedy  is  now  received,  must 
also  in  some  measure  be  imjiutcd  to  Mr.  Cibber's  reformation  of 
it,  which,  generally  considered,  is  judicious :  for  what  modern 
audience  would  patiently  listen  to  the  narrative  of  Clarence's 
dream,  his  subsequent  expostulation  with  the  Murderers,  the 
prattle  of  hk  children,  the  soliloquy  of  the  Scrivener,  the  tedious 
dialogue  of  the  Citizens,  the  ravings  of  Mamfret,  the  gross 
terms  thrown  out  by  the  Duchess  of  York  on  Richaid^  the  re- 
peated progress  to  execution,  the  auperfloous  train  of  spectres, 
and  other  undramatick  incumbrances,  which  must  have  prevented 
the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  play  from  rising  into  their  present 
effect  and  consequence? — The  expulsion  of  languor,  therefore, 
must  atone  for  such  remaining  want  of  probability  as  is  insepa- 
rable from  an  historical  drama  into  which  the  events  of  fourteen 
years  are  irregularly  compressed.  Steevbns. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  two  Dissertations,  one  by  Dr.  Warburton» 
and  one  by  Mr.  Upton,  upon  the  Vice, 

ACT  IIL   SCENE  I. 

Thus  like  the  kmaluice,  JntquUy,  &c."  As  this  corrupt 
feadirig  in  the  common  books  hath  occasioned  our  saying  some- 
thing of  the  barbarities  of  theatrical  representations  amongst  us 
before  tjie  time  of  Shakspeare,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  a 
better  apprehension  of  this  whole,  to  give  the  reader  some  general 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  modern  stage. 

The  first  form  in  which  the  drama  appeared  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, after  the  destruction  of  kartjed  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
that  a  calm  of  dulness  had  finished  upon  letters  what  the  rage  of 
barbarism  had  begun,  was  that  of  the  Mpteries.  These  were 
the  fashionable  and  fiivourite  diversions  of  ail  ranks  of  people  both 
in  France,  Spain,  and  England*  In  which  last  place,  as  we  learn 
by  Stow,  they  were  in  use  about  the  time  of  Richard  the  second 
and  Henry  the  fourth.  As  to  Italy,  by  what  I  can  find,  the  first 
rudiments  of  their  stage,  with  regard  to  the  mnffrr^  were  pro- 
phane  subjects,  and,  with  regard  to  the  Jorm,  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  mimes  and  attcUanes :  by  which  means  they  goft 
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sooner  into  the  right  roixd  than  tlicir  neighbours  ;  having  had  re- 
gular plays  amongst  them  wrote  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
,  As  to  these  mysteries^  they  were,  as  iheii  name  speaks  them,  a 
representation  of  some  scripture-story,  to  the  life  :  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  in  an  old  French  nistorjr,  itititled^  La 
Chtooiqne  de  Metx  compotee  par  le  ciir6  de  8t.  Euchaiie ;  viiich 
will  give  the  reader  no  bad  idea  of  the  surprising  absurdity  of  these 
strange  representations  :  "  L'an  1437  le  3  Juillet  (says  the  hon^t 
Chronicler,)  fiit  fait  le  Jeu  de  la  Passion  de  N.  S.  en  la  plaine  de 
Veximiel.  Et  fut  Dieu  un  sire  appelle  Seigneur  Nicolle  Dom 
Neufchastel,  lequel  etoit  Cure  de  St.  Victour  de  Mctz,  lequel 
fut  presque  mort  en  la  Croix,  s'il  ne  fut  etc  secourus  ; 
et  convient  qu  un  autre  Prfetre  fut  mis  en  la  Croix  pour 
parfaire  le  Personnage  du  Crucifiment  |x>ur  ce  jour ;  et  le 
Icndemain  le  dit  Cure  de  St.  Victour  parfit  la  Resurrect 
tion,  et  fit  tr^  hautement  son  personage ;  et  dura  le  dit  Jeu— Et 
autre  Pifttie  quis'appelloit  Mre.  Jean  deNicey,  qui  estoit  Chape- 
tein  de  Metrange,  tilt  Judas :  lequel  fut  presque  mort  en  pendent, 
car  le  cner  li  faillit,  et  fut  bien  hatlvement  dependu  et  port6  en 
Voye.  Et  etoit  In  bouche  d'finfer  tresbien  faite ;  car  elle  ounoit 
et  clooitj  quand  les  Diables  y  vouloient  entrer  et  isser ;  et  avoit 
deux  gross  Culs  d'Acier,"  he.  Alluding  to  this  kind  of  represen- 
tations Archbishop  Harsnct,  in  his  Dechiration  of  Popish  Impos- 
tures, p.  71,  says  :  *'  The  little  children  were  never  so  atraid  of 
Hell-mouth  in  the  old  plays,  painted  with  great  gang  teeth,  star- 
ing eyes,  and  foul  bottle  nose.'*  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall, gives  a  fuller  descriptiim  of  them  In  these  words,  "  The 
Qmanf  Abrade,  in  English  a  Mirade  Play,  is  a  kind  of  interlude 
oompiledin  Coraish  oot  of  some  scripture  history.  For  repie* 
sentmg  it,  they  raise  an  earthen  amphitheatre  in  some  open  field, 
having  the  diameter  of  an  inclosed  piayne,  some  40  or  50  foot. 
The  country  people  flock  from  all  sides  many  miles  off,  to  hear  and 
see  it.  For  they  have  therein  devils  and  devices,  to  delight  as 
well  the  eye  as  the  ear.  The  players  conne  not  their  parts  with- 
out book,  but  are  prompted  by  one  called  the  ordinari/y  who 
followeth  at  their  back  with  the  book  in  his  hand,"  &c.  &c. 
There  was  always  a  droll  or  buftoon  in  these  mysteries,  to  make 
tbe  people  mirth  with  his  sufferings  or  absurmttes:  and  they 
oonld  thmk  of  no  better  a  personage  to  sustain  this  part  than  tiie 
deoH  himself.  Even  in  the  mystery  of  the  Pastum  mentioned 
above,  it  was  contrived  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Which  circum- 
stance is  hinted  at  by  Shakspeare  (who  had  frequent  allusions  to 
these  things)  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  one  of  the 
players  asks  for  a  little  vinegar^  (as  a  jyropertj/)  to  make  the  devtl 
roar  *.    For  after  the  sponge  with  the  gall  and  vinegar  had  been 

*Thi«  is  not  iu  Shakspeare 's  play,  but  in  the  old  play  entilletl 
The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.  Malune. 
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employed  in  ihe  reure^ieQtatioo,  they  used  to  clap  it  to  the  nose 
of  the  devil;  whidi  making  him  iwur»  m  if  it  had  bm  kofy^ 
water,  afforded  infinite  divefBion  to  the  people.  So  that  vinegar^ 
in  the  old  farces,  was  always  afterwards  in  use  to  torment  their 
devil.  We  have  diven  old  English  proverbs,  in  which  the  devil 
is  represented  as  acting  or  suffering  ridtciiloiisly  and  absurdl^v 
which  all  arose  from  the  part  he  bore  in  these  mi/sferfes,  as  m 
that,  for  instance,  of— Great  Cry  :md  Little  Wool,  as  the  Devil 
said  when  he  sheered  his  Hogs.  For  the  sheep-shearing  of  Nabal 
being  represented  in  the  Mystery  of  David  and  Abigail,  and  the 
devil  always  attending  Nabal,  was  made  to  imitate  it  by  shearing 
a  hog.  This  kind  of  absurdity,  as  it  is  the  properest  to  create 
laughter,  was  the  subject  of  the  ridieuhm  in  the  andeal  mmm^ 
as  we  learn  from  these  words  of  Sidnt  Austin  s  "  Ne  fodanras  uC 
ttimi  Solent,  et  optemus  d  LIbero  aquam  I  lymphis  vinum 

These  mysteries,  we  see,  were  given  in  France  at  first,  as  well 
as  in  England,  sub  dio,  and  only  in  the  provinces.  Aflerwnrds 
we  find  them  p^ot  into  Paris,  atid  company  established  in  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  to  represent  them.  But  good  letters  and 
religion  beginning  to  make  their  way  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  first,  the  stupidity  and  prophaneness  of  the 
mj^steries  made  the  courtiers  and  clergy  join  their  interest  for 
their  suppression.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1541,  the  proca- 
reur-general^  in  the  name  of  the  king,  presented  a  requettuffSoM 
the  company  to  the  parliament.  T%e  three  piinciixd  btiuichea 
of  his  charge  sgainst  them  Were,  that  the  representation  of  the 
Old  Testament  stories  inclined  the  people  to  Judaism ;  that  the 
New  Testament  stories  encouraged  libertinism  and  infidelity: 
and  that  both  of  them  lessened  the  chanties  to  the  poor.  It 
seems  that  this  prosecvition  succeeded;  for,  in  1548,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  confirmed  the  company  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  but  interdicted  the  representation  of  the 
mtfsteries.  But  in  Spain,  we  find  by  Cervantes,  that  they  con- 
tinned  much  longer ;  and  held  their  own,  even  after  good  comedy 
came  in  amongst  them :  as  appears  lirom  the  eioellent  critique  of 
the  canon,  in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  shows  how  the  old  citi»- 
vagant  romanuB  might  be  made  the  foundation  of  m  regular  eph 
(which,  he  says,  tambien  puede  escri verse  en  prosa  coroo  en 
verso  t ;)  the  mystery-flays  might  be  improved  into  artful  co- 
medy. His  words  are,  "  Pues  qne  si  venimos  d  las  comedias  di- 
vinas,  que  de  milagros  falsos  fingen  en  ellas,  que  de  rosas  apo- 
crifas,  y  mal  entendidas,  attribueyendo  a  iin  santo  ios  milagros  de 
otroji'  which  made  them  so  fond  of  miracles  that  they  intro- 
duced them  into  la&  comedias  humanas,  lie  calls  them.  To  re- 
turn: 


*Civ.D*I^.        tB.  iv.c.20.  tlbid.». 
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Upm  this  prohibiliofl,  the  French  poets  turned  thenhelve^  from 
rdigtous  to  jnond  farces.   And  in  this  we  soon  followed  them : 

the  publick  taste  not  suffering  any  great  alteretioD  at  first,  though 
the  Italians  at  this  time  afibrded  many  just  compositions  for  bet- 
ter models.  These  farces  thry  called  mnmlHies.  Pierre  Grin- 
gore,  one  of  their  old  poets,  ])rinter[  one  of  these  moralities^  inti- 
tled  La  Moralitr  de  rilomme  Obstinc.  The  persons  of  the 
draiuu  are  i'Homnie  Obstine— Pugaition  Divine — ^Siraonie — Hy- 
pocrisie — and  Demerites-Communes.  The  Homme  Obstine  is 
the  atheist,  and  comes  in  blaspheming,  and  determined  to  persist 
in  his  impieties.  Then  Pugnition  Dtvine  appears,  sitting  on  a 
thfooe  in  the  air,  and  menacing  the  atheist  with  punishment.' 
After  this  scene,  Simonie>  Hypociisie,  and  Demerites-Communea 
appear  and  play  their  parts.  In  conclusion,  Pugnition  Divine  re- 
turns, preaches  to  them,  upbraids  them  with  their  crimes,  and,  in 
short,  draws  them  all  to  repentance,  all  but  the  Homme  Obstine, 
who  persists  in  his  impiety,  and  is  destroyed  for  an  example.  To 
this  sad  serious  subject  they  added,  thoLi*.,^h  in  a  separate  repre- 
sentation, a  merry  kind  of  farce  called  Sottie,  in  which  there  was 
un  Faysau  [the  Clown]  under  the  name  of  Sot-Common  [or  Fool]. 
But  we,  who  borrowed  all  these  delicacies  from  the  Frencfap 
tdonded  the  Morality  and  Solti6  together :  So  that  the  VKpan  or 
Sot-Commun,  the  Clown  or  Fool,  got  a  place  in  our  serious  mo- 
ndities :  Whose  business  we  may  linderstand  in  the  iirequent  allu* 
sioos  our  Shakspeare  makes  to  them :  as  in  that  fine  speech  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Act  of  Measure  for  Measure^  where  we  have 
this  obscure  passage : 

"  —  merely  thou  art  Death  s  FooL 

•*  For  him  thou  labour  st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

**  And  yet  runn  st  tow'rd  him  slill." 
For,  in  these  moralities,  the  Fool  of  the  piece,  in  order  to  show 
the  ineritable  approaches  of  Death,  (another  of  the  Dramatis 
Personsi,)  is  made  to  employ  all  his  stmtsoems  to  avoid  him ; 
which,  as  the  matter  is  ordered,  bring  the  fooU  at  every  turn, 
into  the  venr  jaws  of  his  enemy :  So  that  a  representation  of  these 
scenes  would  afford  a  great  deal  of  good  mirth  and  morals  mixed 
together.  The  very  same  thing  it  again  alluded  to  in  these  lines 
of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  : 

**  So  PorientAxk^  I  would  o'er-rule  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  Fool,  and  I  his  Fate."* 

Act  IV.  Sc.  n. 

But  the  French,  as  we  say,  keeping  these  two  sorts  of  farces  dis- 
tinct, they  became,  in  time^  the  parents  d  iragetfy  and  emedt/; 
while  we,  by  jumbling  them  together,  begot,  in  an  evil  boon  that 
mongrel  species,  unknown  to  nature  and  antiquity,  called  tra^* 

comedy.  Warburton. 

To  this,  when  Mr.  Upton's  Dissertation  is  subjoined,  there  will, 
perhaps,  be  no  need  of  any  other  account  of  the  Vice, 
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**  Like  the  old  Vice."    The  allusion  here*  is  to  the  Vice,  a 
droU  character  in  out  old  plays,  accoutred  with  a  long  coat,  a  cskp 
with  a  pair  of  dss's  ears,  and  a  dagger  of  lath.   Shakspeare  aDuikfl 
to  Ms  buffroa  appearance  in  Tweinh-Night,  Act  IV. : 
'*  In  a  tvice,  like  to  the  old  Vice ;  " 
.    Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  mge  and  his  wfath» 
•*  Cries,  ah,  ha !  to  the  Devil." 
-  In  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Act  III.  FalstafF  com- 
pares Shrillow  to  a  Vice's  da|^per  of  lath.   In  Hamlet^  Act  UK 
Hamlet  calls  his  uncle : 

**  A  vice  of  kings.** 
i.  e.  a  ridiculous  representation  nf  mnjesty.    These  passas^cs  the 
editors  have  very  rigliLly  expounded.    1  will  now  nieiiliou  some 
others,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  their  notice^  the  allusions 
being  not  quite  so  obviouB. 

The  iniquity  was  often  the  Vine  in  our  moralities ;  and  is  intio- 
daced  in  Ben  Jonson's  plajr  called  The  Devil's  an  Abs:  and 
likewise  mentioned  in  his  Epigr.  cxv. : 

"  Bcinf^  no  vitious  peiMD»  but  the  Viot 

About  the  town, 
"  Acts  old  Iniquity,  and  in  tlu  fit 
*'  Of  miming,  gets  th'  o|)iiiioti  of  a  wit.** 
But  a  pa^sapfe  cited  from  his  play  will  make  the  following  ob- 
servations more  plain.    Act  1.  Pug  a&ks  the  devil  "  to  lend  him 
a  Vice  s  ** 

"  Satan.  MOiat  Vkef 
What  kind  would  thou  have  it  of? 
"  Pug.  Why,  any  Fraud, 
**  Or  Cooetousness,  or  lady  Vanity^ 
**  Or  old  Iniquity :  I'll  call  him  hither." 
Thus  the  passage  should  be  ordered : 
"  Pug.  Why  any  :  Fraud, 
**  Or  Covetousness,  or  lady  VanUy, 
**  Or  old  Iniquity. 

Pug.  ril  call  him  hither.'* 

«  Enter  Iniqukif  the  Vieer 
,     Ini,  What  is  he  csIIb  upon  ne,  and  woidd  seem  to 
lack  a  Vice? 

**  Ere  his  words  be  half  spoken,  I  am  with  him  in  a  trice/* 
And  in  his  Staple  of  News,  Act  II. : 
'*  Mirth.  How  like  you  the  Vice  i'  th*  play? 

"  Expectation.  Which  is  he  ? 

**  Mirth.  T lirce  or  four ;  old  Covttousnes.^,  the  sordid  Penn^ 
Bo^,  the  Money-Bawd,  who  is  a  flesh-bawd  too,  they  say. 


■ 

^  i  .  e.  p.  S,  of  Mr.  Upton's  book,  where  the  wovd»-^^'  like  the 
old  Vice  "-^cur.  Malohb,.   
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**  Tattle,  But  here  is  never  a  Fiend  to  carry  him  away.  Be- 
sides, he  lias  never  a' wooclen  dagger  I  Td  not  giye  aranh  for  a  Vke, 
that  Has  not  a  ivooden  dagger  to  map  at  every  bodjr  he  meeto. 
'   **  Mirth,  That  was  the  old  way,  gossip,  when  Iniquity  came  in, 
like  hokos  pokos,  in  a  juglefs  jerkin,"  &c. 
.   HeaUodes  to  the  Viae  in  The  Alchymist,  Act  1.  Sc.  III. : 
**  Suh.  And,  on  your  stall,  a  puppet,  with  a  Vice*.*' 

Some  places  of  Shakspcare  will  from  hence  append"  more  easy, 
as  in  The  First  Part  of  Kino^  Henry  IV.  Act  II.  where  Hal  hu- 
morously characterizing  Falstaft.  calls  him,  **  That  reverend 
\1ce,  that  grey  Iniquity,  that  father  RuJJian,  that  Vanihf  in 
yi^ars/'  in  allusion  to  this  buffoon  character.  In  King  Riciiard  ill. 
Act  IIL^ 

I  Thus  like  the  formal  V!ee»  Iniquity, 

"  I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  wotd.** 
i^fuity  is  the  formal  Vice.   Some  correct  (he  paan^ : 
.  :  .    **  Thus  like  the  fonaai-me  inlfjiit^ly, 

*' I  moralize  :  Two  meanings  in  one  word.*' 

Whicli  correction  is  out  of  all  rule  of  criticism.  In  Hamlet,  - 
Act  I.  there  is  an  allusion,  still  more  distant,  to  the  Vice;  which 
will  not  be  obvious  at  first,  and  therefore  is  to  be  introduced 
with  a  short  explanation.  This  buffoon  character  was  used  to 
make  fun  with  the  Devil ;  and  he  had  several  trite  expressions, 
m»  rUbewih  gou  in  u  iriae  Ah,  ho,  boy,  are  you  thre  f  &c. 
Aad  this'was  great  enterlaliiinent  to  the  aweifte^  to  «ee  tbdr  old 
enemy  so  belaboured  in  eilgy.  In  King  Henry  V.  Act  IV«  a  hof 
cfaaiacterizing  Pistol,  says,  '*  Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten  times 
mofo  vakrar,  than  this  roaring  Devil  i'  the  old  play :  every  one 
may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  daofcrer.'*  Now,  Hamlet, 
having  been  instructed  by  his  father's  gliost,  is  resolved  to  break 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  to  none  but  Horatio;  and  to  all 
others  his  intention  is  to  appear  as  a  sort  of  madman ;  when 
therefore  the  oatli  of  secrecy  is  given  to  the  centinels,  and  the 
Ghost  unseen  calls  out,  mear;  Hamlet  speaks  to  it  as  the  Vice 
does  to  the  Devil.  **Ah,  ha,  boy,  say*st  thou  so?  Art  thou 
there,  Troepennv?**  Hamlet  had  a  mind  that  the  centinels 
should  imagine  tnb  vrasa  shape  that  the  devil  had  put  on ;  and  in 
Act  III.  he  IS  somewhat  of  this  opinion  himself: 
"  The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
"  Maybe  the  devil.'* 

The  manner  of  speech  therelbre  to  the  Devil  was  what  all  the 
audience  were  well  acquainted  with:  and  it  takes  off,  in  some 


♦  "  —  a  puppet,  with  a  Vice.  "  Mr.  Upton  has  misinterpreted 
this  passage.  A  'oice  in  the  present  instance  means  a  device, 
dodl^wort.  Coryat,  p.  254,  speaks  of  a  picture  whose  eyes  were 
moved  by  a  vice.  Farmeb. 
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newun^  horn  tiM  iKyrnir  of  the  ictae*  Perha|Mi  to»  th?  foei 

wM  willing  to  inculcate,  that  good  humour  is  the  best  weiipon  to 
deal  with  the  Devil.  Truepenny^  either  by  way  of  irony,  or  lite- 
rally from  the  Greek,  rpt^avov,  veierator.  Which  word  the 
ScbdiaBt  on  Amtophaaes'  Cloads,  ver  41 7,  explain;;,  ▼f^buiy  • 
«fpiT£Tpiu/*eroj  h  rots  ffoiyfiao'tv  oy  nf4«j  TPTllANON  xahoSfjLsv. 
Several  hnve  tried  to  find  a  derivation  of  the  Vice:  if  I  should 
not  hit  on  the  right,  i  should  only  err  with  others.  'J'he  Vice  is 
either  a  quality  personalized,  as'  BIH  and  KAPTOS  m  Hesiod 
and  i^schylus ;  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton ;  and  indeed  Vice  itaelf 
is  a  person,  b.  xi.  517: 

And  took  his  image  whom  they  serv'd,  a  brutish  Vice,** 
his  images  i.  e.  a  brutish  Vice's  ims^ei  the  Vice,  Gluttony;  not 
without  some  allastoii  to  the  Vke  of  tke  jAxfBt  but  rather,  I 
think,  tis  an  abbfeviation  of  vkt'divil,  as  tiee-roy,  vice-doc- es, 
&c.  and  tlicrefbre  property  called  <^  Vict.  He  makes  very  Iree 
with  his  master,  like  most  ether  vice-roys^  or  prime  ministers.  So 
that  he  is  the  Devirs  Vice,  and  prime  ministers  and  *tis  this  that 

maizes  him  so sfiury.  Upton. 

Mr  Upton's  learning;  only  supplies  him  with  absurdities.-  His 
derivation  of  vice  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  answered, 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  of  these  learned  cri- 
ticks,  but  that  some  traces  of  this  antiquated  exhibition  are  still 
retained  in  the  rustick  puppet-plap,  in  which  1  have  seen  the 
Devil  very  lustily  belaboured  bjrPwich,  whom  I  bold  to  be  the 
l^titaiate  successor  of  tbe  old  rice,  JoairsoirA 
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«»»****«* 

Full  two  and  twentie  Yeares  and  now  like  to  die 

Hath  summond  all  his  Nobles  to  the  Court 

To  sweare  alleageance  with  the  Duke  his  brother,  ^  . 

For  truth  vnto  his  sonne  the  tender  Prince, 

Whose  fiutheiB  aoule  is  now  nsare  flight  to  God» 

Leatiiiig  beldnd  two  sonnes  of  tender  age, 

Fitte  danghteiB  to  comfort  the  haplesse  QueenOp 

All  vnder  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster : 

Thus  gentles,  excuse  the  length  by  the  matter. 

And  here  begins  Truthes  Pageaat,  Poetrie 

Wend  with  me.  Exeunt. 

Entor  Edward  ihefourth.  Lord  Hastitm,  Lord  Marcus  and 

WoBbM,   To  tkm  Richards 

Hastings,  Long  line  my  Soueraigne  in  all  happiness. 
Marcus.  Ate  hooouiable  age  with  Cressus  wealth, 
Honily  attend  the  person  of  the  King. 
JfiGnig.  And  welcome  you  Peeres  of  England  vnto  your  King.  ^ 
Had,  Fot  our  Tnthankfulnesse  the  heanens  hath  throwne  thee 
downe. 

Mar.  I  feare  for  our  ingratitude  our  angry  God  doth  frowne. 

Kin^.  Why  Nobles,  he  that  laie  me  here 
Can  raise  me  at  his  pleasure. 
But  niv  deare  friends  and  kinsmen, 
In  wliut  estate  1  now  lie  it  is  scene  to  you  all, 
And  1  feel  myselfe  neare  the  dreadful!  stroke  of  death. 
And  the  cause  that  I  haue  requested  you  in  friendly  wise 
To  meete  togither  is  this, 

That  where  malice  &  enuy  sowing  sedition  in  the  harts  of  men 

So  would  1  haue  that  admonished  and  friendly  fauours 

Ourcome  in  the  heart  of  you  Lord  Marcus  and  Lord  Hastings 

Both  for  how  I  haue  gouerned  these  two  and  twentie  Yeares, 

I  leaue  it  to  your  discretions. 

The  malice  hath  still  bene  an  enemy  to  you  both, 

That  in  my  life  time  1  could  neuer  get  any  lege  of  amity  betwixt 
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Yet  at  my  Heath  let  me  intreate  you  to  imbrace  each  Otbcr» 

That  at  my  last  departure  ypu  may  seod  my  aoule 

To  theioyes  celestiall  : 

For  Iciiuing  behinde  me  my  yoong  sonne. 

Your  lawfull  King  after  my  decease. 

May  be  by  your  wise  and  gnwe  coonaell  so  goueroed. 

Which  no  doubt  may  brine  eomlbfft 

To  fab  fimioiiB  real  me  of  Siglnnd, 

But  (what  saith  Lord  Marcus  and  Lord  Hastinn) 

What  not  one  word  ?  nay  then  I  see  it  will  not  oi^ 

For  they  are  resolute  in  their  r^mbition. 

FJhabeth.  Ah  vceld  Lord  H;ls tings. 
And  submit  your  selues  to  each  other: 
And  you  Lord  Marcus  submit  your  selfe. 
See  here  the  aged  King  my  Father, 
How  he  sues  for  peace  betwixt  you  both: 
Consider  Lofd  Marcus,  yon  aio  Son  tony  wolhtr  the  Qnaene^ 
And  therefore  let  me  intreat  yon  to  mitigate  yoor  wmth, 
And  in  friendly  soft»  imbraoe  each  other. 

King.  Nay  cease  thy  speech  £&abetli» 
It  is  but  folly  to  speak e  to  them, 
For  they  r\re  resolute  in  their  ambitions  minder, 
Therefore  Elizabeth,  i  fcele  my  selfe  at  the  last  instaotof  death. 
And  now  must  die  being  thus  tormented  in  minde* 

Hast.  May  it  be  that  thou  Lord  Marcus, 
That  neither  by  intreatie  of  the  Prince, 
Nor  curtuons  word  of  Elixabeth  his  daughter, 
hUn  withdmw  thy  ambition  from  me. 

Mare.  May  it  be  that  thou  Lofd  Hastingg, 
Canst  not  perceiue  the  maike  his  graee  aimes  at. 

Hatt,  No  I  am  resolute,  exce|it  thou  submit. 

Marc.  If  thou  beest  resolute  giue  vp  the  vpshot 
And  perhaps  thy  head  may  paie  for  the  losses 

King.  Ah  Gods  sith  at  my  death  you  jarre, 
*    ■  What  will  you  do  to  the  Yoong  Prince  after  my  decease? 

For  shame  I  say  depart  from  my  presence  and  leaue  me  to  my  8el( 

For  these  words  strikes  a  second  dying  to  my  Soule. 

Ah  my  Lord  I  thonght  I  could  hane  comnmnded 

A  greater  thing  then  this  at  yomr  hands. 

But  sith  I  cannot,  I  take  my  leane  of  you  both. 

And  so  def^art  and  trouble  me  no  more. 

Had,  With  shame  and  like  your  Maiestio  I  submit  thcrefovej 
Cmuing  hiinnble  pardon  on  my  knee^, 

And  would  rather  that  my  Hodv  shall  be  a  pray  to  mine  eoefliyt 
Rather  then  I  will  offend  my  Lord  at  the  houre 
And  instanee  of  his  death. 

King.  Ah  thard^es  Lord  Hastings. 
Eliza,  Ah  yeeld  tiord  Marcu((,  sith  Lord  Hastings 
ontended  to  be  vntCed . 
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King,  Ah  yeeld  Lord  Marcus,  thou  art  too  obstinate. 

Mar,  My  gracious  Lord,  1  am  content, 
And  humbly  craue  your  graces  pardon  on  my  knee. 
For  my  foale  offence, 

And  see  tny  Lord  my  brest  opened  to  miae  aduersarv. 
That  he  may  take  leueoge  then  once  it  shall  be  said, 
- 1  will  offena  my  gratious  suffereigne 

King,  Now  let  me  see  you  friendly  giue  one  another,  your 

hands. 

Hast,  With  a  good  will  ant  like  your  grace* 
Therefore  Lord  Marcus  take  here  my  hand. 
Which  was  once  vowde  and  sworne  to  be  thy  death* 
But  now  through  intretie  of  my  Prince, 
I  knit  a  league  of  amitie  for  euer. 

Mar.  Well  Lmd  Hastmgs,  not  in  show  but  in  deed* 
lUte  thou  here  my  hand»  vrhich  was  ooce  vowed» 
To  a  shiuered  thy  Bodie  in  peecemeales. 
That  the  foules  of  the  ayre  should  hm^  led 
Their  yoong  withall, 

But  now  vpon  aleagemice  to  my  Princ^  I  vowpeifect  lone 
And  true  friendship  tor  euer 

King,  Now  for  confirming  of  it  here  take  your  oathes. 

Hast.  If  1  Lord  Hastings  falcifie  my  league  of  (rieodship 
Vowde  to  Lord  Marcus,  1  craue  confusion. 

Marau*  Like  Oath  take  1  and  eiane  coufi^ioa 

King,  Confosion* 
Noiw  my  Lords,  for  your  yoong  King  that  lieth  now  al  Lndlo^ 
Attended  with  Earl  Riuen^  Lord  Gray»  his  two  wacklei^ 
And  the  rest  of  the  Queeaea  kindred,' 
I  hope  you  will  be  vnto  him  as  you  bane  bene  to  me» 
His  Yeares  are  but  yoong,  thirteene  at  the  most, 
Vnto  whose  gouernment,  I  commit  to  my  brother  the  Protectoft 
But  to  thee  Elizabeth  my  Daughter, 
I  leaue  the  in  a  Wo  rid  of  truubie, 
And  commend  me  to  thy  mother,  to  all  thy  Sisters, 
And  especially  I  giue  thee  this  in  chaige  vpon  ft  at  my  death. 
Be  loyall  to  thy  brother  during  his  authoritie. 
As  thy  selfe  art  vertuou^^  let  thy  pndem  be  modest. 
Still  be  bountifuU  in  deuotion. 

And  thus  leaning  thee  with  a  kisse,  I  take  my  last  larwell. 

For  I  am  so  sleepie,  that  I  must  now  make  an  ende, 

And  here  before  you  all,  I  commit  my  .soule  to  almighty  God» 

My  sauiour  and  sweet  redeemer,  my  Ijodie  to  the  earth. 

My  Scepter  and  Crowne  to  the  yoong  Prince  my  Sonne: 

And  now  Nobles,  draw  the  Curtaines  and  depart. 

He  that  made  me  saue  me 

Vnto  whose  hands  T  commit  my  spirit 

The  King  dies  in  hit  bed. 
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Eni€r$  Shores  vcife  and  Hursli/  her  mayde, 

Shorse.  O  ForUiiu  w  he refore  wert  thou  called  Fortune? 
But  that  thou  art  fortunate? 
Those  whom  thou  fauourest  be  famous, 
MeriliDg  mere  mercie^ 
And  fraught  with  minron  of  magnanlmitie 
And  Fortune  I  would  tliou  hadet  nener  fiiuonfed  me. 

Hurs.  Why  mistresse,  if  you  excUdme  against  FortanCt 
You  condemne  your  selfe. 
For  who  hath  aduanced  you  but  Fortune. 

Shnrse.  I  as  she  hath  aduanced  me 
So  may  she  throw  me  downe 
But  Hursly  doest  not  heare  the  King  is  sicke? 

Hurs.  Yes  mistresse,  but  neuer  heard  that  eucric  sicke  man 
died. 

iSAm.  Ah  Hwsly^  my  mlnde  presagcth 
Sonne  grcaat  mishapavntotte^ 

For  last  time  I  saw  the  King  me  thought 

Gastly  death  apjiroached  in  his  face, 

For  thou  knowest  this  Hursly^  I  have  bene  good  to  all. 

And  still  readie  to  preferre  my  friendSy 

To  what  preferment  I  could, 

For  what  was  it  his  grace  would  deny  Shores  wife? 

Of  any  thing,  yea  were  it  halfe  his  reuenewes,  • 

I  know  his  grace  would  nut  see  me  want^ 

And  if  his  grace  should  die 

Am  heanens  forfend  it  should  be  ao^ 

I  have  left  me  nothing  now  to  comiort  me  withall. 

And  then  those  tiiat  are  my  foes  will  triumph  at  my  hXi, 

And  if  the  King  scape  as  1  hope  he  will* 

Then  will  I  feather  my  neast, 

That  blow  the  Stormie  winter  neuer  so  oold, 

I  will  be  throughly  prouided  for  one : 

But  here  comes  Lodwicke  Seruant  to  Lord  Hastings, 

How  now  Lodwicke  what  newes  ? 

Enters  Lodxoicke, 

Lofl.  Mistresse  Shore,  my  Lordwould  request  you» 
To  come  and  speak c  with  him. 

Shore.  I  will  Lodwicke. 
But  tell  me  what  newes,  is  the  King  recoucrcd? 

Lod,  I  mistresse  Shore  he  hath  recoured 
That  he  long  lookt  for. 

Shore*  Lodwicke  how  long  is  it  since 
He  began  to  mend? 

Lod»  Enen  when  the  greatest  of  his  torments  had  left  him. 
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Shore.  But  arc  the  nobles  agreed  to  the  oontentmeot  of  the 

Ztod.  The  Nobles  and  Peeres  are  agreed  as  the  King  would  wish 
them. 

Shore.  Lodwicke  thou  rcuiuest  me. 

Lod.  I  but  few  thought  that  the  Agreement  and  his  life  would 
haoe  ended  together. 

S&offv,  Wbf  Lodwieke  IB  be  dead. 

Lod.  In  briefe  mistrease  Sboie,  he  halh  changed  his  Life. 

Shore.  Hialife,  ah  me  Tttbappie  woman. 
Now  is  misery  at  hand, 
Now  will  my  foes  triumph  at  this  ray  fnll, 
Those  whom  I  \m\\e  done  most  cfood,  will  now  forsake  me. 
Ah  Hursly,  when  I  enleiK  incd  thoc  first, 
I  was  farre  from  change,  so  was  1  Loiiwicke, 
When  i  restored  thee  thy  lands. 

Ah  sweete  Edward^  farewell  my  gradoua  Lord  and  souereigne, 
Fornofwahatt  Shores  Wile  be  a  mirrour  and  looking  glasse. 
To  all  her  ttemies 

Thus  shall  I  finde  Lodvncke,  and  bane  canse  to  any 
That  all  men  are  vnoooatant, 

Lod.  Why  mistresse  Shore,  for  the  losse  of  one  friend. 
Will  you  abandon  the  rest  that  wish  you  well  ? 

Shore.  Ah  Lodwicke  I  must  for  when  the  tree  deaues  . 
Whose  fruitful  branch  haue  flourished  many  a  yeare,  - 
Then  farewell  those  io)  lull  thi\  es  and  ofsprini;  of  my  heart, 
But  say  Lodwicke,  wiio  iiatli  ilie  King  made  Protector 
Durine  the  innormitie  of  the  yoong  Prince. 

Zm,  He  bath  made  his  brother  Duke  of  Gloster  Protector 

Shire,  Ah  roe,  then  comes  my  mine  and  decaie, 
For  he  could  neuer  abide  me  to  the  death, 
No  he  alwaies  hated  me  whom  his  brother  loaed  so  well. 
Thus  must  I  lament  and  say,  all  the  world  is  vnconstant. 

Lod.  But  Mistre?;se  Shore,  comfort  your  selfe. 
And  think  well  of  my  Lord, 
Who  hath  alway  bene  a  helper  vnto  you. 

Shore.  Indeed  Lodwicke  to  condemne  his  honor  i  cannot. 
For  he  hath  alway  bene  my  good  Lord, 
For  as  the  world  is  fickle,  so  changeth  the  minds  of  men. 

Ijod.  Why  miatresae  Shore,  rather  the  want  should  oppresse 
Yoii»  that  litle  land  which  you  beg*d  for  me  of  the  King, 
ShaU  be  at  your  dispose. 

Enters  a  Citizen  and  Morton  a  seruing  matt, 

Citi.  O  maister  Morton  you  are  very  welcome  met, 
I  hope  you  think  on  me  for  my  Money. 

Mor.  I  pray  Sir  beare  with  me,  and  you  shall  haue  it, 
W^ith  thankes  too 

VOL.  XIX. 
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Cili.  Nay,  I  pray  Sir  let  me  haue  my  money, 
For  J  haue  had  thankes  and  too  much  more  then  I  lookt  for* 

Mor.  In  faith  bir  you  shall  haue  itj 
But  yoa  must  beare  with  me  a  litle. 
But  sir,  I  mamell  how  yoa  cm  be  to  greedie  for  your  money. 
When  you  see  nir^  we  aie  M  vRoertaine  of  o«r  owne.       .  .  . 

Cili,  How  80  vncertainc  of  raineowne? 
Why  doest  thoa  know  any  Bodie  wil  ONBe  to  lob  nw  ? 

Mor.  Why  no. 

Citi.  Wilt  thou  come  in  the  night  and  ent  my  thioate  ? 

Mor.  No. 

Citi.  \\"\\t  thou  and  the  rest  of  thy  compantoni^ 

Come  and  set  my  house  on  fire? 
Mor.  Why  no,  1  tell  tliee. 

Ctfo*.  Why  how  ihoold  I  then  be  vneevtaine  of  mine  owne  ? 

Mor,  Whyj  sir,  by  reason  the  iSinf  ia  dead 

Oti.  O  Sir,  ia  the  King  Dead? 
I  hope  he  hath  giuen  you  no  quittance  ibr  my  debt. 

Mor,  No  Sir,  but  I  pvay  state  a  whil^  and  you  ahaU  haue  it 
As  soone  as  I  can. 

Citi.  WcU  I  must  be  content,  where  nothing  is  to  be  had. 
The  King  looseth  hb  right  they  say. 
But  who  is  this  ? 

Mor.  Marry  sir  it  is  mistiesse  Shore, 
To  whom  I  am  more  beholding  too  for  my  seruice^ 
Then  the  dearest  friend  thait  eiier  I  had. 

Cfifi.  And  I  for  ny  Sonoes  paidoQ. 

Mor.  Now  mistresse  Shofe  how  fare  you? 

Shore.  Well  Morton, but  not  ao  well  as  thou  hast  knowae  me. 
For  I  thinke  I  shal  be  driuen  to  try  my  friends  one  day. 

Mor.  God  forfend  mistresse  Shore, 
And  happie  be  that  siinnc  «;hall  shine  vpOn  thee». 
For  preseruing-  the  life  of  my  sonne. 

Shore.  Grumercies  good  lather, 
liut  how  doth  thy  sonne,  is  he  well  ? 

Citi.  The  better  that  thou  Hues,  doth  he. 

Shore,  Thankes  fiitber,  I  am  dad  of  Hp. 
But  come  maister  Lodwicke  shaU  we  go? 
And  you  Morton  youle  beara  ts  company. 

Lod.  I  mistresse  Shore, 
For  my  Lord  thinkes  long  for  mir  comming.  Exit  mmm* 

Citi.  There  there,  hufter  but  by  your  Icaue^ 
The  Kings  death  is  a  maime  to  her  rrodit, 
But  they  say  there  is  my  Lord  Hnstini;s  in  the  Court, 
He  is  as  good  as  the  Ase  of  hearts  ut  mmv, 
Well  euen  as  they  brew  so  let  them  bake  for  mc  ; 
But  I  must  about  the  streetes^  to  see  and  I  can  meete 
With  such  cold  customers  aa  they  I  met  withall  euen  now. 
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Masse  if  I  raeete  with  no  better, 

i  am  like  to  keepe  a  bad  hosbold  of  it  Exit, 

Enien  Biekard  Sir  WtBittm  Cashe,  Page  of  his  Chamber^  and  his 

frame^ 

m 

Ri^,  My  Friends  depart. 
The  hourconmands  yooralMence 

Leave  me  and  eueiy  man  looke  to  his  charge.  Exit  trahie* 

Caslue.  Renowned  and  right  worthie  Protector, 
\Vhose  excelency  far  deserues  the  name  of  King  then  PfOtec(or> 

Sir  Willmm  Cnsbie  wishes  mv  Lord, 
That  your  grace  may  so  gouerne  the  yoong  Prince, 
That  the  Crowne  of  i^ngUmd  may  flourish  in  all  happiness. 


Or  who  shaif  Inherit  Plantagines  Imt  bis  Sonne? 
And  who  the  King  deceased  bat  the  Brother  ? 
Shall  law  bridle  nature,  or  autfaoritie  hinder  inheritance? 
No,  I  say  no :  Principalitie  brookea  no  equalities 

Much  lesse  superioritie. 

And  the  title  of  a  King,  is  next  vnder  the  degree  of  a  God, 
For  if  he  be  worthie  to  be  called  V  aliant, 

That  in  his  lifewinnes  honour,  and  by  iiis  sword  wlnnes  riches. 

Why  now  I  with  renowne  of  a  souldier,  which  is  neuer  sold  but 

By  waight,  nor  changed  but  by  losse  of  life, 

i  reapt  not  the  game  but  the  glorie,  and  since  it  becommeth 

A  Sonne  to  maintaine  the  honor  of  his  deceased  fiither. 

Why  should  I  not  hazard  his  dignitie  by  my  brothers  Soooes  ? 

To  be  baser  than  a  king  I  disdaincj 

And  to  be  more  then  Protector,  the  law  deay> 

Why  my  father  got  the  Crowne^  my  brother  won  the  Crowne, 

And  I  will  weare  the  Crowne, 

Or  ile  make  them  hop  without  their  Crownes  that  denies  me  : 

Haue  1  remoued  such  logs  out  of  my  sight  as  my  brother  Clarece 

And  King  Henry  the  sixt,  to  suffer  a  Child  to  shadow  me. 

Nay  more,  my  Nephew  to  disinherit  me. 

Yet  most  oi  all  to  be  released  from  the  yoke  of  my  brother 

As  I  terme  it,  to  become  subject  to  his  soune. 

No  death  nor  hell  shall  not  with  hold  me,  but  as  I  rule  I  wi!  raign. 

And  so  reign  that  the  proudest  enemy  shall  not  abide 

The  sharpest  showre.  Why  what  are  the  babes  but  a  puffe  of 

Gun-pouder  ?  a  marke  for  the  soldiers,  food  for  fishes. 

Or  lining  for  beds,  deuices  enough  to  make  them  away. 

Wherein  I  am  resolute,  and  determining  needs  no  counsel! 

Ho,  whose  within? 


Exit  CasHe, 


Enters  Page  and  Perchudk 

Perc.  May  it  please  your  Maiestie 

s  2  • 
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Hichard.  Ha  villaine,  ^aiestie. 

Per.  I  speake  but  vpon  that  which  shall  be  my  good  Lord* 
Rich,  But  whats  he  with  thee? 

Page,  A  Messenger  with  a  letter  from  the  right  honourable 
The  Dulte  of  Buckingham.  ExH  Paie, 

iZicA.  Sirragiuepltce. 
Ah  how  this  title  ot  a  Maiesty,  animates  me  to  mj  puipose^ 
Rise  man,  regard  no  fall,  hapiy  this  letter  brings  good  lucke. 
May  it  be,  or  is  it  possible. 
Doth  Fortune  so  much  fauour  my  happinesse. 
That  I  no  soonrr  deuisp,  but  she  sets  nbrnach  ? 
Or  doth  she  butt,  to  trie  me,  that  raising  me  aloft, 
My  fall  may  be  the  greater,  well  laugh  on  sweete  change. 
Be  as  be  may,  I  will  n(  uei  feare  colours  nor  regard  ruth. 
Valour  brings  fame,  and  lame  conquers  death 

Perduall. 
Per,  My  Loid. 

ilicA.  For  80  thy  letter  declares  thy  nane^ 
Thy  trust  to  thy  Lord,  is  a  sufficient  Warrant 
That  I  Ttter  my  tninde  fiiUy  vnto  thee. 
And  seeing  thy  Lord  and  I  haue  bene  long  foes. 

And  bane  found  now  so  fit  opportunitie  to  ioyne  leag-ue. 

To  alaie  the  proude  enemy,  tell  him  thus  as  a  friend, 

I  do  accept  of  his  grace,  and  will  be  as  readieto  put  in  practise 

To  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  what  ere  he  shall  be  to  deuise, 

But  whereas  he  hath  writ  that  the  remouing  of  the  Yooug 

Prince  from  the  Queenes  friends  might  do  well, 

Tell  him  thus,  it  Is  the  only  way  to  our  purpose^ 

For  he  shall  shortly  come  vp  to  London  to  his  Coronation, 

At  which  instant,  we  will  be  both  present. 

And  where  by  the  helpe  of  thy  Lord,  will  so  plaie  my  part, 

That  ile  be  more  than  lam  and  not  much  lessethan  llookefor 

No  nor  a  haire  bredth  from  that  I  am 

Aindge  thou  what  it  is  PerciuaL 

Perc.  God  send  it  my  Lord  but  my  Lord,  willed  me  to  satisfie 
you,  and  to  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth  that  he  hath  in  readintjsse 
a  braue  company  of  men. 

Rich.  What  power  hath  he  ? 

Pen.  A  biaue  band  of  his  owne. 

Bkk.  What  number? 

Pire,  My  Lord  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  footmen 
And  horsmen  aydets  vnto  him,  is  my  Lofd  Chamberiaine  sad 
my  Lord  Hastings. 

•  Rich,  Sounes,  dares  he  trust  the  Lord  Hasting?;. 

Perc.  I  my  Lord  as  his  owne  life,  he  is  secret  I  warrant  yon. 

Rich.  Well  Perciuall  this  matter  is  waightie  and  must  not  be 
slipt — therefore  return  this  answcre  to  thy  Lord,  that  to  morruvvl 
will  meet  him,  for  to  day  I  cannot,  for  now  the  iunerall  is  pi*^  * 
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Biwt  set  a  socene  befoiethe  fire  for  feaic  of  tospition :  again,  I  am 
now  to  strengthen  my  selfe  by  the  controueisie  that  is  betwixt 
the  kindred  of  the  King  deceast,  and  the  Queene  thats  lining,  the 
yoong-  Prince  is  yet  in  hucsters  handling,  and  they  not  throughly 
friendes,  now  must  I  so  worke,  that  the  water  that  driues  the  mill 
maydrowne  it.  I  climbe  Perciuall,  I  ree^ani  more  ihegiorie  then 
the  ^ine,  for  the  very  name  ot  a  King  rtrdoubles  a  mans  life  with 
fame,  when  death  hath  done  his  wors^  and  so  commend  me  to  thy 
Loid,  and  take  thou  this  for  thy  paines 
Pert.  I  thanke  your  grace  1  humbly  take  my  leatie. 

ExHt  Perdual* 

Rkh.  Why  so,  now  Fortune  make  me  a  King,  Fortune  glue 
me  a  ktngdome»  let  the  world  report  the  Duke  of  Gloster  was  a 

Kin^,  therefore  Fortune  make  me  King,  if  I  be  but  King  for  a 
yeare,  nay  but  halfe  a  yeare,  nay  a  moneth,  n  weeke,  three  dayes, 
one  day,  or  halfe  a  day,  nay  an  houre,  Swounes  half  an  houre, 
nay  sweete  Fortune,  clap  but  the  Crowne  on  my  head  that  the 
▼assals  may  but  once  say^  Godsaue  King  Richards  life,  it  is  inough. 
Sirrha  who  is  there  ? 

.  EnUrt  Page, 

Paee»  AtyLord. 

Bi3i.  What  hearest  thou  about  the  Court. 
Fag,  Iby  my  Loidof  your  Protectorship  for  the  moat  part. 
Some  murmure  but  my  Lord  they  be  of  the  baser  sort. 

A  mightie  arme  wil  sway  the  baser  sort,  authority  doth 

terrific. 

But  what  other  newes  hcarcst  thou  ? 

Pag.  This  my  Lord,  they  say  the  Yong  King  is  commingvp  to 
his  coronation  aiicinled  on  by  his  two  vnkles,  Earle  Hiuers,  ^  Lord 
Gray,  and  the  rest  of  the  Queenes  kindred. 

iEmA.  A  parlous  bone  to  ground  vpon,  and  a  rush  stifly  knit» 
which  if  I  could  finde  a  knot,  I  would  giue  one  halfe  to  the  dogs 
and  set  fire  on  the  other. 

Pag,  It  is  reported  my  Lord,  but  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true 
or  no,  that  the  Duke  oi  Buckingham  is  vp  in  the  Marches  of 
W'ales  with  a  band  of  men,  and  as  ihcy  say,  he  aimes  at  the 
Crowne. 

Bich,  Tush  a  shadow  without  a  substance,  and  a  feare  without 
a  cause:  but  yet  if  my  neighbours  house  bee  ou  fire,  let  me  seeke 
to  saue  mine  ovvne,  in  trust  is  treason,  time  slippth,  it  is  ill  iesting 
with  edge  tooles^  or  dallying  with  Princes  matters.  He  strike 
whillst  the  yron  is  bote,  and  lie  trust  neuer  a  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, no  neuer  a  Duke  in  the  world,  further  then  i  see  him.^  And 
sirrha  so  follow  me.  Esat  Bidtard. 

Pag,  I  sec  my  Lord  is  fully  resolued  to  climbe,  but  how  hee 
cllmbes  ile  leaue  that  to  your  iudgements,  but  what  his  fall  will  be 
thats  hard  to  say :  But  I  maruell  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  he.  are  now  become  such  great  friends,  who  had  wont  to  ioue 
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one  another  so  well  as  the  spider  doth  the  flie  :  but  this  1  hnne 
noted,  since  lie  hath  had  the  charge  of  Protector,  how  many 
noble  men  hath  tied  the  rcahnc.  first  the  Lord  Marcus  sonne  to 
the  Queene,  the  Earle  of  Westmorland  and  Noi  thumb  eland  are 
secretly  fled  ;  how  this  geare  will  cotten  I  know  not.  But  what 
do  I  medling  in  such  matters,  that  should  medle  with  the  vntying 
of  my  LoEds  points^  faith  doeuen  as  agregt  many  do  beside  medle 
with  PriDces  matters  so  long  til  they  prone  themselues  bep^gaix  in 
the  end.  Therefe^re  I  for  feare  1  should  be  taken  napping  with 
any  words,  lie  Seta  locke  on  my  lips  for  feare  my  tongue  grow  too 
wide  for  my  mouth.  '       Exit  Fage» 

Elder  the  yoong  Prince  his  brother  Duke  of  Yorke,  Earle  Riuen 
Lord  Gray,  Sir  flapce.  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan. 

Kfig.  Right  louing  vnckles,  and  the  rest  of  this  company,  my 
mother  hath  written  and  thinks  it  conuenient  that  we  disniisse  our 
traine,  for  feare  the  towne  of  Northampton  is  not  aUe  to  receine 
Ts:  andagaine  my  vnckle  of  Glaster  may  rather  thinke  we  come 
of  malice  against  him  and  his  blood :  therefore  my  Lords,  let  me 
here  your  opinion.<y,  for  my  words  and  her  letters  are  all  one,  and 
besides  I  myselfe  giue  consent. 

Riuers,  Then  thus  may  it  please  your  G;nice,  I  will  shewe  my 
opinion.  First  note  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  the 
league  of  friendship  is  yet  but  greene  betwixt  them,  and  little 
cause  of  variance  may  cause  it  breake,  and  thereby  I  thinke  it  not 
requisite  to  discharge  the  copany  because  of  this.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  up  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  with  a  great  power, 
and  with  him  is  iovned  the  Protector  for  what  cause  I  know  not, 
therefore  my  Lords*  I  haue  spoken  my  mind  boldly  but  do  as  your 
honours  shall  thinke  good. 

Vaugk,  Why  my  Lord  Riuem  wherefore  is  he  Protector  but  for 
the  Kings  safetie  ? 

Riu.  I  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  therefore  a  traitor,  because 
he  is  Protector. 

Gray,  We  haue  the  Prince  in  charge,  therefore  we  neede  not 

care. 

Riu,  We  haue  the  Prince,  but  they  the  Aulhoritic. 
Gray,  Why  take  you  not  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the 
Kings  Friend? 

wu.  Yes,  and  yet  we  may  misdoubt  the  Duke  of  Gloster  as  a 
foe. 

Gray.  Why  then  my  Lord  Riuers,  1  thinke  it  is  conuenient  that 
we  leaue  ^ou  here  behind  vs  at  Northamton,  for  conference  with 

them  and  if  you  heare  their  pretence  be  good  towards  the  Kinof, 
you  may  in  Gods  name  make  returne  &  come  with  them  but  if 
not,  leaue  them  and  come  to  vs  with  speed.  For  my  sister  the 
Queene  hath  willed  that  we  should  dismisse  our  companie  and  the 
King  himselfe  hath  agreed  to  it,  therefore  we  mu$t  needs  obey. 
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Riuers,  If  it  please  your  grace  i  am  content*  and  humbly  take 
my  leaue  of  you  all.  Kxit. 

King.  Farewell  good  ▼nckle,  ah  |^ods,  if  I  do  Hue  my  Fathers 
yeara  n  God  MM  bnt  I  may,  I  will  so  rooteoul  tbis  malice  & 
enaie  wnroe  among  the  nobilitie*  thai  I  will  make  them  weaiy 
that  were  the  first  beginners  of  these  mischiefes. 

Gray.  Worthily  well  spoken  of  your  Princely  Majesties 
Which  00  doubt  sheweth  a  King-like  resolution. 

Vfiughen,  A  toward  yoong  Prince,  and  no  douhtfwwaid  to  all 
?ertuc,  whose  raigne  God  long  prosper  among  vs. 

King,  But  come  vnckle  let  vs  forward  of  our  ioumey  towards 
London. 

Riuers.  We  wiU  attend  vpon  your  Maiestie.  Exit  omnes, 

EnUn  an  M  Inne-keeper,  and  Richards  Page^ 

Pagfm  Come  on  mine  Ostc^  what  doest  thou  vnderttand  my 
tale  or  no? 

Otie,  I  &lth  my  giiest  you  haue  amazed  mee  alieadie,  and  to 

heare  it  again,  it  wil  mnd  me  altogither,  but  because  I  may  thiide 
vpon  it  the  better,  I  pray  you  let  me  hearc  it  once  more. 

Pafre.  Why  then  thu8»  I  serue  the  right  hououmble  the  Lord 
Protector. 

Oite.  I,  I  know  that  too  well. 

Pag.  Then  this  is  his  graces  pleasure,  that  this  night  lie  will 
be  lo^ed  in  thy  house,  thy  hxe  must  be  sumptious,  thy  lodgings 
cleanly,  his  men  vsed  friendly  and  with  great  curCeste,  and  that  he 
may  have  his  lodging  prepared  as  neare  Lord  Riuers  as  possible 
may  be. 

Oste,  Why  sir  if  this  be  all,  this  is  done  alrcadte. 

Page,  Nay  more. 

Oste.  Nay  sir,  8t  you  loue  me  no  more,  heres  too  much  alreadv. 

Parre.  Nay,  my  Lords  graces  pleasure  is  further,  that  when 
all  thy  guesse  have  tane  their  chambers,  that  thou  convey  into 
my  Lords  hands  the  keyes  of  euery  seueral!  chamber,  and  what 
my  Lords  pleasure  is  further,  thou  shall  know  in  the  morning. 

Oste,  How  locke  in  my  guests  like  prtsoneis,  why  doe  yon  heare 
my  guests,  mee  thinkes  there  should  be  little  better  then  treason 
in  thme  words  you  haue  vttered. 

Pagfi^  Treason  vlllaine,  how  darest  thou  haue  a  thought  of 
treason  against  my  Lord,  therefore  you  were  best  be  briefe  and 
tell  me  whether  you  will  do  it  or  no  ? 

Oste.  Alasse  what  shall  I  do  ?  who  were  I  best  to  offend  ?  shall 
I  betraie  that  good  oMe  Earle  that  hath  laine  at  my  house  this 
fortie  yeares  ?  why  and  I  doe  hee  wil!  hang  me :  nay  then  on  the 
other  side,  if  I  should  not  do  as  my  Lord  Protector  commands,  he 
will  cliop  urt'my  head,  but  is  there  no  remedie  ? 

Pa<^e.  Come  sir  be  briefe  there  is  no  remedie,  therefore  be 
briefe  and  tell  be  straight. 
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Oste.  Why,  then  Sir  heres  my  hand,  tell  my  Lord  I- rotector  he 
shall  haue  it,  I  will  do  as  he  commands  mee,  but  euen  agaiQ^  ! 
my  will  God  is  my  witnesse.  I 

Page,  Why  then  farewell  mine  Oste. 

Oste.  Farewell  euen  the  woorst  guest  that  eaer  came  to  wf 
house,  A  roaistefs,  maistefs,  what  a  tfoublesome  vocatMm  am  I 
crept  intO;  you  thioke  we  that  be  In  keepers  get  all  the  woiid*  bat 
I  thitike  I  shall  get  a  foire  halter  to  my  necke,  but  I  must  go  see 
all  things  doneto  my  great  griefe.  E*ii» 

Enters  the  mother  Queene  and  her  daughter  and  her  sonne,  to  \ 

ISanciuarie,  \ 

Earle  Enters  spealtes  out  of  his  chancer*  \ 

Ho  mine  Oste,  Chamberlaine  wheres  my  key  ? 

What  pend  vp  like'a  Prisoner?  But  state,  I  feare  I  am  betiai^ 

The  sodain  sight  of  Glosters  Duke,  doth  make  me  sore  afraid.  i 
He  speake  to  him  and  ^ntly  him  salute, 

Tho  in  ray  heart  I  enuie  much  the  man,  ' 

God  morrow  my  Ixird  Protector  to  your  grace. 

And  Duke  of  Buckingham  God  moi  row  too, 

Thankes  noble  Dukes  for  our  good  cheare,  &  for  your  Copany. 

Here  enters  Buckingham  and  Gloster  and  their  trame,  ' 

Bich*  Thou  wretched  Earte»  whose  aged  head  imagines  nought  | 

but  treacherie. 

Like  ludas  thou  admitted  was  to  sup  with  vs  last  night  i 

But  heauens  preuented  thee  our  \\%  and  left  the  in  this  plight : 
Greeu'st  thou  that  I  the  Gloster  Duke,  shuld  as  Protector  sway?  . 
And  were  you  he  was  left  behind,  to  make  vs  both  away?  I 
Wilt  thou  be  ringleader  to  wrog,  &  must  you  guide  the  realme? 
Nay  ouer  bourd  al  sush  mates  1  hurl,  whilst  I  do  guid  the  helmc; 
.  lie  weed  you  out  by  one  and  one.  He  burne  you  vp  like  chaffe» 
He  rend  your  Stock  vp  by  the  rootes,  that  yet  in  triumphs  la^ 

iZtu.  Alas  good  Dukes  for  ought  Iknow^  I  neuer  did  offend 
Except  vnto  my  Prince  vnloyall  I  haue  bene^ 
Then  shew  iust  cause,  why  you  exclaime  so  rashly  in  this  sort, 
So  falsely  thus  me  to  comdemne  vpon  some  fiedse  report : 
But  am  I  here  as  prisoner  kept,  inipri<?oned  here  by  you? 
Then  know,  I  am  as  true  to  my  Prince,  as  the  proudest  in  thy 
crue. 

Buc.  Abrnuely  S]X)ke  ^ood  old  Earle,  who  tho'  his  lims  benum, 
He  hath  his  tongue  as  mucli  at  vse,  iis  tho'  his  yearcs  were  yong. 
Ri.  Spekest  y**  the  troth,  how  darst  y*  speak  for  iusttce  to 
apeale. 

When  as  thy  packing  with  thy  Prince,  thy  fiilshooddo  reueale. 
•  A  Riuers  blush  for  shame  to  speake  like  traitor  as  thou  art. 
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Riu.  Abrayd  you  me  as  traitor  to  your  grace  : 
No  altho  a  Prisoner,  I  returne  defiance  in  thy  face. 
The  Chronicles  I  record,  talk  ot  my  tidelitie  &  of  my  progeny, 
Wher,  as  in  aglas  y*  roai^it  behold  thy  ancestors  &  their  trechery. 
The  wars  in  France,  Irish  coflicts  &  Scotland  knowes  my  trust 
IVIien  thotthast  kept  thy  sIud  wnacnd,  and  let  thine  armor  rust : 
How  thou  vninstly  iiere  eidaim'st. 
Yea  &r  from  loue  or  kin, 
Was  this  the  oath  which  at  our  prinoea  deaths 
With  V8  thou  didst  combine  ? 

But  time  permits  [not]  now,  to  tell  thee  all  my  minde : 
For  well  tis  known  that  but  for  fear,  you  neuer  wold  have  cUncL 
Let  Commons  now  haue  it  in  hand,  the  matter  is  begun. 
Of  whom  I  feare  the  lesser  sort,  vpon  thy  part  will  run. 
My  Lords,  i  cannot  breath  it  out  in  words  like  to  you  but  this. 
My  Honor  I  will  set  to  sale,  let  any  comman  man  come  in 
And  aa^  Earle  Rinen  aaith  vnto  hla  Prinee  did  quaile» 
Then  will  I  lose  my  lands  and  life,  bnt  if  none  so  can  doo. 
Then  thon  Protector  ininr'st  me,  and  thy  copartner  too : 
But  since  as  Judges  here  you  are,  and  taking  noremoree. 
Spare  me  not,  let  me  haue  law,  in  iustice  do  your  worst. 
Buc,  M>  Lord,  lay  down  a  cooling  card,  this  game  is  gone  too 
far. 

You  haue  him  fast,  now  cut  him  ofT,  for  feare  of  ciuill  war. 
Iniurious  Earle  I  hardly  hrooke,  tliis  portion  thou  hast  giuen. 
Thus  with  my  honor  me  to  toucli,  but  thy  ruth  shall  begin 

Ri,  But  as  thou  art  I  leaue  thee  here, 
Vnto  the  officen  costody. 
First  bare  him  to  Pomphret  Castle, 
Charge  them  to  keep  him  secretly : 
Andes  you  heare  from  me  so  deale. 
Let  it  be  done  immediately: 
Take  from  our  Garrison  one  whole  band. 
To  guard  him  thither  safely. 

Jlit(.  And  send'st  thou  me  to  common  Jayle  ? 
Nay  then  I  know  thy  minde : 
God  blessc  these  yoong  and  tender  babes. 
That  1  do  leaue  behinde. 
And  God  aboue  protect  them  day  and  ni^ht. 
Those  are  the  marks  thon  aimWat,  to  rid  them  from  their  right, 
Farewell  sweet  England  any  my  country  men, 
Earle  Riuers  leades  the  way : 
Yet  would  my  life  might  rid  you  from  this  thrall^ 
But  for  my  Stock  8c  kindred  to  the  Queen,  I  greatly  feare  the  all 
And  thus  disloyall  Duke  farewell,  when  euer  this  is  Icnown.e, 
The  shame  and  infamy  thereof,  be  sure  will  be  thine  oWne  Exit, 

Rich.  So  now  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  let  vs  hoyst  vp  sailc 
while  the  winde  semes,  this  hot  beginning  must  haue  a  quickc 
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dispatch,  therefore  1  charge  ami  command  straightly,  that  euerie 
higli  way  be  laid  close,  that  none  may  be  sutiered  to  carrie  this 
nevves  before  we  our  selues  come^  for  if  word  come  before  vs,  then 
is  our  pretence  bewiaid*  and  all  we  h«oe  done  to  no  eiset.  if 
any  aske  the  cause  why  th^  may  not  paaae,  vie  my  aathocitic^ 
and  if  be  fesist  shoote  him  through.  Now  my  Lord  of  Budringp- 
ham,  let  vs  take  post  horse  to  Sloney  Stratford,  where  happily  ile 
say  such  grace  to  the  Princes  dinn^that  I  will  make  the  devoutest 
of  them  forget  what  meat  they  eate,  and  yet  all  for  the  best  I  hope. 

Eat. 

Enier  the  yoon^  Prince,  Lord  Chray^  Sir  Tkoma$  Vaughan 
Str  Richard  Hope  and  ikeir  traine, 

Hope,  Lord  Gray,  you  do  discomfort  the  King  by  reason  of  your 
hcauinesse. 

Gray.  Alasse  sir  Richard,  how  can  I  be  merry  when  we  haueso 

great  a  charge  of  his  grace  :  and  again  this  makes  me  to  greeue 
the  more,  because  wee  cannot  heare  from  Earle  Riuers,  which 
maizes  me  think  the  Protector  and  he  banc  bene  at  some  words. 

King.  Why  good  vnckle  comfort  your  selte,  no  doubt  my  vnckle 
Earle  Riuers  is  wvW,  &  is  comming  no  doubt  with  my  vnckle  of 
Gloster  to  meete  vs,  else  we  should  iiaue  heard  to  tlie  contrarie. 
If  any  haue  cause  to  feare,  it  is  my  selfe,  therefore  good  vnckle 
comrort  your  aelfe  and  be  not  sad. 

Grajf,  The  aweete  ioyce  of  such  a  grape  would  comfort  a  man 
were  he  halfe  dead,  and  the  sweete  words  of  auch  a  Prince  would 
make  men  carlesse  of  mishapa»  how  dangerous  soeuer. 

Hap.  Lord  Gray  we  heare  now  by  all  likelihoods  the  Protector 
not  to  be  farre,  therefore  wee  are  to  entertaine  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  with  curtesie,  both  for  the  ii'rinces  behalfe  and  for 
our  owne 

Grai/.  Sir  Richard  Hape,  I  shall  hardly  shew  the  Protector  or 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  any  mery  countenance,  considering  how 
hardly  I  haue  bene  vsed  b^  them  both,  but  yet  for  loue  to  my 
Prince  I  will  bridle  my  affiectio  but  in  good  time  they  come 

Enteri  Richard,  Duhe  of  Buckingham  and  their  iratne* 

Rich.  Long  Hue  my  Priticely  Nephew  in  all  happinei&e* 
King.  Thaakea  vnckle  of  Gloster  for  your  curteeie,  yet  you  haue 

made  hast,  for  we  lookt  not  for  you  as  yet. 

Rich,  Therein  I  shew  my  humble  dutie  toyourgrac^  whoielife 
1  wish  to  redouble  your  d  re  eased  fathers  dayes. 

King.  Thankes  good  vnckle, 

Buc.  Long  liue  my  gratious  Prince. 

King,  Thankes  Buckingham,  but  vnckle  you  will  beare  vs  com- 
pany towards  London  Y 
Bkh*  For  that  cause  we  came. 

Buc.  Gentlemen  on  afore  keep  your  roomes  how  now  liOfd 
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Gray  doo  yoo  iustle  in  the  presence  of  the  King  ?  This  it  note 

then  needs. 

Gray.  My  Lord  I  scarce  touched  you,  I  hope  it  be  no  offence. 

Jiich,  Sir  no  ^eat  offence,  but  inward  envy  will  burst  out.  No 
Lord  Gmy,  you  cannot  hide  your  malice  to  vs  of  tiie  Kin^s  blood. 

Kincr.  vvhy  good  vnckie  let  me  know  the  cause  of  your  suddaine 
quarrell. 

iZuA.  Many  iSbm  noble  Nephew,  the  old  wonnd  of  enuy  being 
nibbed  by  Lovd  Gnjpes  venomom  lashaeaBej  is  growne  to  such  a 
fenoBHins  tore  that  it  is  incamble*  without  femooueof  dead  ftesh. 

Bm,  Lord  Giay,  I  do  so  much  dislike  thy  abme  that  were  it 
not  in  presence  of  the  Pnnce,  I  would  bid  thee  combate :  bvt 
thus  and  it  shall  like  your  grace,  I  arest  &  atache  this  Lord  Gray 
Sir  Thomas  Vaughon  and  Richard  Hapce  of  high  treason  to  your 
grace.  And  that  Lord  (imy  hath  conueyed  money  out  of  the 
Tower  to  relieue  our  enemies  the  Scots  and  now  by  currying  favor 
with  your  Maiestie,  he  thinkes  it  to  be  hid. 

Rich.  Only  this  I  adde,  you  gouerne  the  Prince  without  my  au- 
thoritie,  allowing  me  no  more  then  the  bare  name  of  Protector, 
which  I  win  baue  in  the  dispight  of  you^  and  therefore  as  your 
competitor  Earie  Riaen  is  alroidie  imprisoned^  so  shall  you  be  till 
time  afibord  the  law  to  take  place. 

Gray.  But  whereas  we  are  atacht  as  traytors  to  his  grace,  and 
gouerne  him  without  yonr  authoritie,  why  we  have  authoritie  from 
the  mother  Queen e.  And  for  the  deliuen,' of  the  money  to  the 
Scotts,  it  was  done  by  a  generall  consent  of  you  ali^  and  that  I  haue 
your  hands  to  shew  for  my  discharge,  therforc  your  arrest  &  atach* 
rnent  is  not  lawfull  h.  yet  as  lawful  as  your  quarell  is  right. 

Rich.  Thy  presumption  coudemues  thee  Lord  Gray,  th^  arest 
is  lawfull  Therefore  see  them  speedily  and  secretly  imprisoned, 
and  after  the  coronation  they  shall  answer  it  by  law,  mesne  whtle^ 
Officers  looke  to  your  charge. 

King,  A  Gods,  and  is  itiustice  without  my  consent?  Am  I  a 
King  and  beare  no  aiith<mtie  ?  My  louing  kindred  committed  to 
prison  as  traytors  in  my  presence  and  I  stand  to  giue  aime  at  them. 
A  Edward  would  thou  laist  by  thy  fathers  side  or  else  he  had  liued 
till  thou  hadst  bin  better  able  to  rule.  If  my  neere  kindred  be 
committed  to  prison,  what  remains  for  me,  a  crowne?  Abut  how? 
so  beset  with  sorrows  that  the  care  &  grief  wil  kil  me  ere  I  shall 
enioy  my  klngdume  Well  since  I  cannot  command  I  wil  intreat. 
Good  vnkle  of  Gloster,  for  all  1  can  say  little,  but  for  my  vokle 
lord  Gray,  what  need  he  be  a  theef  or  conuey  money  out  of  the 
Tower,  when  he  hath  sufficient  of  his  own  But  good  vnkle  let  me 
baile  them  all.  If  not,  I  wilt  baile  my  vnkle  Lord  Gray  if  I  may. 

Bkh,  Your  grace  vndertakes  you  know  not  what,  the  matters 
are  perillous,  especially  against  the  Lord  Gray 

Jung.  What  perilous  matters,  considering  he  is  a  friend  to  vs  ? 
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Rich.  He  mav  be  n  frietid  to  win  fauour  8c  so  climbe  to  pRWKH 
tion  in  respect  of  his  equals.    His  equals  nay  his  betters. 
King.  I  know  my  vnckie  will  conceale  no  treason  or  dangerous 

secresie  from  vs 

Ric.  Yes  secrets  that  are  too  subtil  for  babes,  Alasse  my  Lord 
you  are  a  child  and  they  vse  you  as  a  child  :  but  they  consult  and 
conclude  of  such  matters  as  were  we  not  carefull  would  proae  prein* 
diciall  to  jour  Maiesties  peison.  Therefore  let  not  you  r  g race  feare 
any  thing  by  our  determination,  for  as  my  authoritie  is  onely  voder 
jWiT  grace,  so  shall  my  loyaltiee  deserue  hereafter  the  iust  recom- 
pence  of  a  true  subiect,  therefore  I  hauing  charge  fro  my  brother 
your  father,  our  late  deceased  King,  duringtheminoritieof  yOOT 
grace,  1  wil  vse  my  authoritie  as  1  see  good. 

King.  Ay  me  vnhappie  king. 

Gray.  Nay  let  not  your  grace  be  dismaid  for  our  imprisonmet, 
but  I  would  we  cuuld  warrant  your  grace  from  harme,  &  so  we 
humbly  take  our  leaues  of  your  grace,  hoping  that  ere  long  we 
shall  answer  by  law  to  the  shame  &  disgrace  of  you  all.  ise^* 
.  Bkh.  Go,  you  shall  answere  it  by  law. 

Kin,  But  come  ?nkle  shal  we  to  Lon.  to  our  vntimely  cionatio. 

Rich.  What  else  and  please  yourmaiestie»  whereby  the  way  I 
will  appoint  trustie  Officers  about  you 

Buc,  Sound  Trumpet  in  this  parley^  God  saue  the  King, 

RioK  Richard 

,  ■  • 

JEfffor  iks  nuaher  Qfteene  and  her  yoong  Sonne  the  Duke  tf  Ywh 

and  Elvsahew, 

Ycrke,  May  it  please  your  grace  to  shew  to  your  Children  the 
cause  of  your  heaviness,  that  we  knowing  it,  may  be  copartners  of 
your  sorrowes. 

Q.  Ay  me  poore  husfaandles  queene^  &  you  poore  father  lesse 

princes 

FJit.  Good  mother  expect  the  lining-,  and  forget  the  dead. 
\\  iiat  tl  ,o  our  Father  be  dead,  yet  behold  his  children  the  image 

ofhimselfe. 

Quecne.  Ay  poore  Prince?,  my  mourning  is  for  you  and  for  your 
brotiier,  who  is  gone  vp  to  an  vntimely  crownaUon. 

MU»*  Why  mother  he  is  a  Prince,  and  in  handes  of  our  two 
▼ndclesy  Earle  Riners  &  Lord  Gray,  who  wil  no  doubt  be  carefull 
of  his  estate 

Queen.  I  know  they  .will,  but  kings  haue  mortall  enemies,  as 
well  as  friends  that  esteeme  and  regard  them.  A  sweet  children, 
when  I  am  at  rest  my  nightly  dreames  are  dreadful.  Me  thinks 
as  I  lie  in  my  bed  I  see  the  lcap:ue  broken  which  was  sworne  at 
the  death  of  your  kingly  father,  tis  this  my  children  and  many  other 
causes  of  like  importance,  that  makes  your  aged  mother  tolameDt 
as  she  doth 
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Yorlce.  May  it  please  your  grace. 

Qiieene.  A  my  son,  no  more  grace,  for  I  am  so  sore  disgraced, 
that  without  Gods  grace,  I  fall  into  dispaire  with  my  selfe,  but 
who  is  this  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Yorh  What  art  thou  that  with  thy  gastlylookes  preaseth  into 
Saactnafy,  to  affriglit  our  mother  Qucene. 

Messen,  A  sweet  Princes,  doth  my  ooQntetiailoe  bewmy  me. 
My  newes  is  doubtful!  and  hcauie 

Eliz.  Then  vtter  it  to  vs  that  our  mother  may  not  heme  it. 

Queene.  A  yes  my  friend  speake  what  ere  it  be. 

ilessen.  Then  thus  may  it  please  your  grace,  The  Yong  Prince 
comming  vp  to  his  coronation  attended  on  by  his  two  vnckles  , 
Earle  Rmeia  vdA  Lord  Gray,  and  the  realof  ymtr  kindred,  was  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Protector^  met  at  Stonie  Stiat*- 
ford  where  on  a  suddalne  grew  malice  betweene  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Lord  Grav^  but  in  the  end  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
inghams  malice  grew  so  great  that  he  areated  and  attached  all  - 
those  of  your  kindred  of  high  treason,  where  upon  the  Protector 
being  too  rash  in  iudgement^  hath  committed. them  all  to  Pom-  ' 
phrct  Castle. 

Queene.  Where  I  feare  he  will  butcher  them  all,  but  where  is 
the  Prince  my  Sonne  ? 

Messen.  He  reuiains  at  London  in  the  Bishops  palace,  in  the 
handa  of  the  Protector. 

Qweene,  A  traitors,  will  theylaie  handa  on  their  Prmce  and 
impriiion  his  Peeres  which  no  doubt  meanes  well  towards  him : 
Bnt  tell  me  art  not  thou  Seriiant  to  the  Arch  Bishop  of  Yorke  ? 

Messen.  Yes  and  it  please  your  grace,  for  himsdfe  is  here  at 
band  with  Letters  from  the  CouncelC  and  here,  he  oomea. 

V         Enter  CardinaU 

Queene.  But  here  my  friend  griefe  had  almost  made  me  forget 
thy  reward. , 

A  come  my  Lord,  thou  bringest  the  heauie  newes  come  shoote 
thine  arrow,  and  hit  thb  heart  that  is  almost  dead  with  griefe 
idreadie. 

Car,  What  ere  my  newes  be  haue  patience^  the  Duke  of  Gloster 
gveets  your  grace. 

Queene,  Draw  home  my  Lord,  fornow  you  hit  the  maike. 
Car,  The  Prince  your  sonne  doth  greete  your  grace 
Queene.  A  happie  gale  that  blew  that  arrow  by,  A  let  me  see 
the  Letter  that  he  sent,  perhajis  it  may  prolong:  "^y  ^i^e  awhile. 
Yorke,  How  doth  my  brother,  is  he  in  lieiilth  my  Lord 
Card.  In  health  sweete  Prince,  but  longs  to  haue  thy  companic. 
Yarke^  I  am- content,  if  my  mother  will  let  me  go. 
Card,  Content  or  not,  sweete  Prince  it  roust  be  so. 
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Quecne.  Hold,  and  haue  they  persuaded  thee  my  Sonne  to  haue 
thy  brother  too  away  from  me,  nay  first  I  will  know  wlmt  shall 
become  of  thee,  before  1  send  my  other  Bonne  to  them. 

Card»  Looke  on  this  Letter  and  aduise  yoniselfe,  for  thus  the 
Cooncell  hath  determined. 

Qfteene.  And  haue  they  chosen  thee  among  the  rest,  for  to 
penuade  me  to  this  enterprise :  No  my  Lord  and  thns  pennade 
your  selfe,  I  will  not  send  him  to  be  butchered. 

Card.  Vfjur  grace  misdoubts  the  worst,  they  send  for  him  only 
to  haue  him  hedfdlow  to  the  King,  and  there  to  stale  &  keep  him 
company.  And  if  your  sonne  miscary,  then  let  his  blood  be  laid 
vnto  my  charge.  I  know  their  drifts  aud  what  they  do  pretend, 
Jov  they  shall  both  this  lught  sleepe  in  the  Tower,  and  to  morrow 
they  shall  come  forth  to  his  happie  cronation.  Vpon  my  honour 
this  is  the  foil  effect,  for  see  the  assbnsht  nobles  are  at  hand  to  take 
the  Prince  away  from  you  by  force,  if  you  will  not  by  foire  meanes 
let  him  go. 

Queene.  Why  my  Lord  will  you  breake  Sanctuary  and  bring  in 
rebels  to  affright  vs  thus  ?  No,  you  shall  rather  take  auny  ny  lifo 

before  you  get  my  boy  away  from  me. 

Card.  Why  Madame  haue  vou  taken  Sanctuary? 

Queene.  I  my  Lord>  and  high  time  too  I  trow. 

Card,  A  heaive  case  when  Princes  file  for  aide,  where  cut 
throates  rebels  and  bankerouts  should  be.  But  Madame  ^vhai 
answere  do  you  returne,  if  i  could  persuade  you,  twere  best  to 
let  him  go. 

Queene.  But  for  I  see  yon  counsell  for  the  besC^  I  am  content 
that  you  shall  haue  my  Son,  in  hope  that  you  will  send  him  safe 
to  me^  here  I  deiiuer  him  into  your  hands. 
Farewell  my  boy,  commend  me  to  thy  brother. 

YorJce.  Mother  farewell,  and  farewell  sister  too,  i  will  but  see 
my  brother  and  returne  to  vou 

Queene.  Teares  stops  my  speech.    Come  let  vs  in  my  Lord 

Extt, 

Car,  I  will  attend  vpon  your  ^ace.  Hold  take  the  Prince,  the 
Queen  &  I  haue  done,  lie  take  my  leaue,  and  after  you  ilc  come. 

Exit  Car. 

Yorke.  How  now  my  friend^  shall  I  go  to  my  brother  ? 
Cafes.  What  else  sweete  Prince,  and  for  that  cause  we  are 
come  to  beare  you  company.  EsU  omnet 

Enter  foure  voatch  men.    Enters  Richards  Page, 

Paf:.  Why  thus  by  keepiriGf  company  am  I  become  like  vnto 
those  with  whom  I  keepe  company.  As  mv  Lord  hopes  to  wearc 
the  Crown,  so  I  hope  by  that  means  to  haue  preferment,  but  in 
steed  of  the  Crowne  the  Ijlooci  of  the  headles  li^ht  vpon  his  head: 
he  hath  made  but  a  vvrong  match,  for  blood  is  a  tlireatner  and 
mil  haue  renenge.   He  makes  hauocke  of  all  to  bring  his  purpose 
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to  passe,  all  thf»e  of  the  Queens  kindred  that  were  committed  to 
Pomphret  Castle,  hee  hath  caused  them  to  be  secretly  put  to  death 
without  iudgemet :  the  like  was  neuer  seen  in  England.  He  spares 
none  whom  he  but  mistrusteth  to  bu  a  iiiuderer  tu  lim  proceedings 
be  is  Btnught  chopt  vp  in  prinm.  Tbe  VBliant  Earle  of  Oxford 
being  but  mistnuled,  is  kepi  dose  prisoner  in  Hames  Castle. 
Againe  how  wdl  Doctor  Shaw  hath  pleased  ray  Lord  that  preached 
at  Paules  Crosse  yesterday,  that  proved  the  two  Princes  to  be 
bastaids,  whereupon  in  the  after  noone  came  downe  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  to  Baynards  Castle,  and  offered  roy  Lord 
the  whole  Estate  vpon  him,  and  offered  to  make  him  King,  which 
he  refused  so  faintly,  that  if  it  had  been  offered  once  more,  1  know 
he  would  haue  taken  it,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  gone  about 
it  and  is  now  in  the  Guild  Hall  making  his  Oration.  But  here 
comes  my  Lord. 

Enter  Biehmrd  and  Cateibif* 

Ric.  Catesby  content  thee,  I  haue  warned  the  Lord  1  listings 
to  this  Court,  and  since  he  is  so  hard  to  be  wonne»  tb  better  to 
cut  bim  off  then  suffer  him,  he  hath  bene  all  this  whUe  partaker 
to  our  secretSt  and  if  he  should  bat  by  som  emislike  vtter  it,  then 
were  we  all  cast  away. 

Csfer.  Nay  my  Lord  do  as  you  wiU,  yet  I  hane  spoken  what  I 
can  in  my  friends  cause. 

7??V/?.  Go  to  no  more  ado  Catesby,  they  say  I  haue  bin  a  long 
sleeper  to  day,  but  ile  be  awake  anon  to  some  of  their  costs. 
But  sirrha  are  those  men  in  readinesse  that  I  appointed  you  to  get? 

Pap^.  I  my  Lord  &  giue  diligent  attendance-  v[ion  your  grace. 

JiicJi.  Go  to  look  to  it  then  Cutesby,  get  thee  thy  weapons 
readie  for  I  will  enter  the  Court. 

Cat,  I  will  my  Lord 

Pag.  Doth  my  Lord  say  he  hath  bene  a  lone  sleeper  to  day? 
There  are  those  of  the  Court  that  are  of  another  opinion,  that 
thinks  his  grace  lieth  neuer  log  inough  a  bed.  Now  there  is 
court  held  to-day  by  diuerse  of  the  Councell,  which  I  feare  wil 
cost  the  T.ord  Hasling-s  nndthe  Lord  Standley  their  best  rap])es  : 
for  roy  Lord  hath  ^villed  mee  to  get  halfc  u  do^en  ruffians  in  readi- 
nesse, and  when  he  knocks  with  his  fist  vpon  the  boord,  they  to 
rush  in  and  to  crie  treason,  treason,  and  to  laie  hands  vpon  the 
Lord  Hastings  and  the  Lord  Stanley,  which  for  feare  1  sliould 
let  slip»  I  will  giue  my  diligent  attendance. 

Enter  Richard,  Cktteshy,  and  others,  pulling  Lord  Hastings. 

Rich.  Come  bring  him  away,  let  this  suflSce,  thou  and  that  ac- 
cursed sorctrcisse  the  mother  Queene  hath  bewitched  me,  with 
assbtancc  of  that  famous  strumpet  of  my  brothers,  Shores  wife  my 
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withered  arme  is  a  suH^cient  testimony,  deny  it  if  thou  canst :  Isat 
not  Shores  wife  with  tlu*e  last  nij^ht. 

Hast.  That  she  was  in  iny  huuse  my  Lord  I  cannot  deny,  but 
not  for  any  such  matter.  If. 

Bkh,  If  villain,  feedesi  thon  me  with  16  and  ands  go  fetch  ine 
a  Friest>  make  a  ihort  shrift,  and  dispatch  him  quickiv.  For  by  ' 
the  blessed  Saint  Paule  I  sweare,  I  will  not  dine  titl  I  see  the 
tiaytors  bead,  away  Sir  Thomas,  sufifer  him  not  to  speak,  see  him 
execttted  straight  &  let  his  copartner  the  Lord  Standley  be  carried 
to  prison  also,  tis  not  his  broke  head  i  haue  giuen  him  <^hHl!  ex- 
cues  him.  7''.r-'f  ttv///  I  Inst  nigs, 

Catesbie  goe  you  and  see  it  presently  proclaimed  throughout 
the  citie  of  London  by  a  Herald  oi  Armes,  that  the  cause  of  his 
death  and  tlie  rest,  were  for  conspiring  by  Witcii craft  the  death 
of  me  and  the  Dnke  of  Bodeingbam  that  so  they  might  ^ouern 
the  King  and  rule  the  realme^  I  thinke  the  proclamation  be 
almost  done. 

Cote,  I  my  good  Lord,  and  finished  too. 

Rich,  Well  then  about  it.  But  hearest  thou  Catesbie,  meane 
while  I  will  listen  after  successe  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
if;  labouring  all  this  while  with  the  citizen*;  of  London  to  make 
me  King,  which  i  hope  shall  be  shortly,  for  thou  seest  our  foes 
now  are  fewer,  and  we  neerer  the  marke  then  before,  and  when  I 
haue  it,  looke  thou  for  the  place  of  thy  friend  the  Lord  Uaslings, 
meanewhile  about  thy  businesse. 

Cat,  I  thanke  your  grace. 

Bkh.  Now  Sirrhato  thee^  there  is  one  thing  more  vndone, which 
grieoes  me  more  then  all  the  rest*  and  to  say  the  truth  it  ia  of 
more  importance  then  all  the  rest. 

Page.  Ah  that  my  Lord  would  Ttter  it  to  his  .Pag^  then 
should  I  count  my  selfe  a  happie  roan^  if  I  could  ease  my  Iiord 
of  that  great  doubt 

Mu/i.  1  commend  thy  wiilingnessei,  but  it  is  too  mightie  and 
reach eth  the  starres. 

Pag.  The  more  waightie  it  is,  the  sooner  shall  I  by  doing  it 
increase  your  honours  e^ood  liking  toward  me. 

Rich.  Be  assured  of  that,  but  the  matter  is  of  waight  &  great 
importance' and  doth  conceme  the  state. 

Pag*  Why  my  Loid,  I  will  choake  them  with  gifts  Uiat  shall 
perform  \t,  therefore  good  my  Lord,  trust  me  in  this  cause. 

Rich.  Indeed  thy  trust  I  know  to  be  so  true,  that  I  care  not  to 
vtter  it  unto  thee.  Come  hither,  &  yet  the  matter  is  too  waightie 
for  so  meane  a  man 

Page.  Yet  good  my  Lord  vtter  it. 

Rich.  Why  thus  it  is,  I  would  haue  my  two  Nephew cs  the 
voong  Prince  and  his  brother  secretly  muithered,  Sownes  vii- 
iaine  tis  out,  wilt  thou  do  it  ?  or  wilt  thou  betray  me  ? 
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Pa^e,  My  Lord  you  shall  see  my  fomardnesse  herein,  1  am 
BcquaiDted  with  one  James  Terrell,  that  lodgeth  hard  by  your 
iMHMMt  ctamber,  with  hna  Wf  Loid  will  I  ao  woike,  tlial  ioone 
at  ni^ht  ^  iball  ipcake  with  li» 

Rtch,  Of  what  reputatiiiii  or  calling  k  that  TMTell  may  we 
trust  bian  with  that  which  once  knowne,  were  the  vtter  ooBfuslcNi 

of  me,  and  my  friends  for  ever. 

Pfifre.  For  his  tnjst  my  Lord,  I  dare  be  bounde,  onely  this,  n 
poore  gcntlem[m  he  is,  hoping  for  preferment  by  your  grace  and 
vpon  my  credit  my  Lord,  he  will  see  it  done. 

Rich.  in  tliis  be  verie  circumspect  and  sure  with  thy  dili- 
gence, be  iiberall,  andlookc  for  a  day  to  make  theeblesse  thyself 
wherein  thou  seruedst  so  good  a  JUord.  And  now  that  Shores 
wifes  goods  be  confiacate,  goe  from  me  to  the  Bbhopof  Londoii, 
aod  see  that  she  receioe  hef  open  penance,  let  her  be  tomd  out 
of  prison,  but  so  bare  as  a  wretch  that  worthily  hath  deaemed 
that  plague ;  and  let  there  be  straight  prodaiamtion  made  by  my 
Lord  the  Mayor,  that  none  shall  releeue  her  nor  pittie  her  and  priuie 
spies  set  in  ouerie  corner  of  the  citie,  that  they  may  take  notice  of 
them  that  releeues  her :  for  as  her  beo^inninc^  was  most  famous 
aboue  all,  so  will  I  haue  her  end  most  infamous  aboue  all,  Haue 
care  now  my  boy,  and  winne  thy  qaaisters  heart  for  euer. 

Enter  Shores  wife 

Sho  res.  Ah  unfortunate  Sliores  wife,  dishonour  to  the  Kino:,  a 
shame  to  thy  countrey,  and  the  onely  blot  of  defame  to  ail  thy 
kindred.  Ay  why  was  I  made  faire  that  a  Kitig  should  fauour 
me  ?  Bat  my  friends  should  haue  prefcrd  discipline  before  afiec- 
fion  for  thw  know  of  my  folly,  yea  my  owne  husband  knew  of  my 
breach  of  dhloyaltie,  and  yet  sufiered  me»  by  reason  he  knew  it 
bootlesse  to  kicke  against  the  pricke.  A  sweet  King  Edward, 
little  didst  thou  thinke  Shores  wife  should  haue  bene  so  hardly 
vsed,  thy  vnnaturall  brother  not  content  with  my  goods  which  are 
yet  confiscate  in  his  custodie,  but  yet  more  to  adde  to  my  present 
miserie,  hath  proclaimed  vpon  great  pennUie  that  none  whatsoeuer, 
shall  either  aide  or  succour  me,  but  here  being  comfortlesse  to 
die  in  the  streets  with  hunger.  I  am  constrained  to  beg,  but  I 
feare  tis  in  vaine,  for  none  will  pittie  me.l  Yet  here  comes  one  to 
whom  I  have  done  good,  in  restoring  his  lands  that  w  ere  lost,  now 
will  I  trie  him  to  see  if  he  will  give  me  any  thing. 

Enters  Lodomcke 

Lo.  A  time  how  thoo  suffrest  fortune  to  alter  estates,  &  chan- 
gest  the  mindes  of  the  good  for  the  wont.  How  many  headiesse 
Peeres  sleepe  m  their  grsues  whose  places  are  furnish  with  their 
mferiours.  Such  as  are  neither  nobljf  bonier  nor  ▼ertuoasly 
minded.  My  heart  hardly  bewatles  the  lease  of  the  yoong  Kinir 
VOL,  XIX.  L 
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liy  the  oatiBge  of  the  Pratocstor»  who  hath  proclaimed  hknaelfe 
-KiDg,  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  third.  The  Commons  mur- 
mure  at  it  greatly^  that  the  yoon^  King  and  his  brother  should 
be  imprisoned  but  to  what  end  tis  hard  to  say^  but  many  thinks 
thev  shall  never  come  forth  againe.  But  God  do  all  for  the  best 
and  that  the  right  heires  may  not  be  vtterlie  ouerthrowne. 

Shore.  A  gods  what  a  griefe  is  it  for  me  to  aske  where  I  haue 
giuen. 

Lod.  A  my  goo<l  Lor^l  Hastings  how  innocently  thou  diedst 
the  heauens  beare  witnesse. 

Shores  xvj/e.  Good  sir  take  pittie  vppon  mee,  and  releeue  mee» 

Lod,  Indeed  tis  pittie  to  see  so  iaire  a  fiice  to  aske  for  almes. 
But  tell  me»  hast  thou  no  friends? 

Shore.  Yes  sir  I  had  many  Menda*  but  when  my  chiefeat  firiend 
of  all  died,  the  rest  then  foraooke  me. 

lAid,  Belike  then  thy  £Eict  was  notorious,  that  thy  friends  leauing 
thee  would  let  thee  go  fis  a  spoyle  for  villaines.  But  hearst  thou 
I  prethie  tell  me  the  truth,  and  as  I  am  a  gentleman  I  will  pittie 
thee. 

Shore.  A  Lodowicke,  tell  thee  the  truth  why  halfe  this  intreatie 
serued  thee,  when  thy  lands  had  bene  cleane  gone  had  it  not 
bene  for  Shores  wife  and  doest  thou  make  me  so  long  to  begge 
§or  a  little. 

Lod,  Indeed  my  lands  I  had  restored  me  by  mbtrease  Shore 

but  may  this  be  she. 

Shore.  I  Lodowicke,  I  am  she  that  begged  thy  lands  of  King 
Edward  the  fourth,  therefore  I  pray  thee  bestow  something  on  me. 

Lod.  A  gods  what  is  this  world,  and  how  vncertaine  are  riches  ? 
Is  this  she  that  wns  in  such  credit  with  the  King.  Nay  more 
that  could  command  a  King  inileed?  I  cannot  deny  but  my 
Lands  she  restored  me,  but  shall  I  by  releeuing  of  her  hurt  ray 
selfe,  no:  for  straight  proclamation  is  made  that  none  shall  succour 
her  therefore  for  feare  1  should  be  scene  talke  with  her  I  will 
shun  her  company  and  get  me  to  my  chamber,  and  there  set  downe 
in  heroicall  verse,  the  fthamefnll  end  of  a  King's  Concubin  which 
is  no  doubt  as  wondcrfull  as  the  desolation  of  a  kingdome.  JSxiU 

Shores.  A  Lodowick  if  thou  wilt  giue  me  nothing,  yet  staie 
and  talke  with  me.  A  no  he  shuns  my  company,  all  my  friends 
T10W  forsake  mce :  In  prosperitie  I  had  many,  but  in  aduersitie 
none.  A  gods  have  I  this  for  my  good  I  haue  done,  for  when  I 
was  in  my  cheefest  pomp,  I  thought  that  day  wel  spent  wherein  I 
might  pleasure  my  friend  bysutes  to  the  King,  for  if  I  had  sp<jken 
he  would  not  have  said  nay.  For  tho'  he  was  King,  yet  Shores 
wife  Bwayd  the  swoord.  I  where  neede  was,  there  was  I  boun^ 
tifull,  and  mindfatl  I  was  still  vppon  the  poore  to  releeue  them 
and  now  none  mil  know  me  nor  succour  me :  therefore  here  shall 
I  die  for  want  of -sustenance.  Yet  here  comes  another  whom  T 
haue  done  good  vnto  in  sauing  the  life  of  his  sonne,  wel  1  will 
trie  him  to  see  if  he  will  giue  mk  any  thing. 
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Cit,  No  men  no  lawes,  no  Princes  no  orders,  alls  husht  neigh- 
bour now  bees  king»  but  before  he  was  king  how  was  the  terns 
thwBckt  with  ruffians,  what  frates  had  we  in  the  street*  ?  Now 
he  hath  proctatmed  peace  between  Sootland  and  England  for  aixe 
yeares,  to  what  end  I  know  not  usurpers  had  neede  to  be  wise. 

Shores.  A  good  sir  releeue  me,  and  bestow  something  vpon  me. 

Cit,  A  neighbour,  hedges  haue  eyes,  and  high  wayes  haue 
eares,  but  who  ist  a  beggar-womnn  ?  the  Streets  are  full  of  them, 
I  faith.  But  heeres  thou»  hast  thou  do  friendes  that  thou  goest  a 
begging  so. 

Shore.  Yes  sir  I  had  friendes,  but  they  arc  all  dead  as  you  are. 

Ciii.  Why  am  I  dead  neighbour,  why  thou  arrant  ij^ueane  what 
meanst  thou  by  that. 

Share,  I  raeane  they  are  dead  in  cfaaritie.  But  I  pray  sir,  had 
not  vott  the  life  of  your  Sonne  saaed  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  fourth  by  one  Shores  wife. 

CiH,  Yes  marry  had  I»  but  art  thou  a  sprig  of  the  same  bough. 
I  promise  you  neighbor  I  thoght  so,  that  so  idle  a  huswife  could 
T^ot  be  withoiit  the  acquaintance  of  so  noble  a  strumpet:  well  lor 
her  sake  ilegiue  thee  somewhat 

Shore.  Nay  then  know^  that  I  am  shee  that  saued  the  life  of 
thy  condemned  Sonne. 

Cili.  Who  art  thou  Shores  wife.  Lye  still  purse,  neighbour  I 
would  not  for  twentie  pounds  haue  ginen  her  one  &rthing,  the  pro- 
clamation is  so  hard  by  king  Richud.  Why  minion  are  yon  she 
that  was  the  dishonour  to  the  King,  the  shame  to  her  husmmd  the 
discredit  to  the  Citie?  Heare  you,  laie  your  fingers  to  worke, 
and  get  thereby  somewhat  to  maintaine  you.  O  neighbour  I 
grow  uerie  choloricke,  and  thou  didst  saue  the  life  of  my  sonne, 
why  if  thou  hadst  not,  another  wonld  :  and  for  my  part,  I  would 
he  had  bene  hangd  seueti  yeercs  a^o,  it  had  saued  mc  a  great 
deale  of  money  then.  But  come  let  vs  go  in  &  let  the  quean 
alone.  {^Exeunt. 

Shore,  Alasse  thus  am  I  become  an  open  shame  to  the  world 
here  shall  I  die  in  the  Streets  for  mmt  of  sustenance*  alasse  is  my 
fact  so  heinous  that  none  will  pitie  me.  Yet  heere  comes  another 
to  whom  I  have  done  good,  who  is  least  able  to  pleasure  me  yet  I 
will  trie  him^  to  see  if  he  will  glue  me  any  thing. 

£nter  Morton  a  Seruing  man 

Mort,  Now  Sir  who  but  king  Richard  beares  sway,  and  hath 
proclaimed  lobn  Earle  of  Ianc£>ne^  heire  aparant  to  the  Crown, 

the  yoong  Princes  they  are  in  the  Tower  nay  some  sales  more 
thev  are  murtherrd.  l^^ut  this  nialies  me  to  muse,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Jung  is  at  such  variance,  that  did  all  in  ail  to 
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helpe  hln  to  the  Cnmne^  bat  the  Nie  of  Bndiingham  is  rid 
downe  to  Breokoodc  Cai^  in  Wales,  aod  there  he  meaoes  to 
leise  vp  a  power  to  pull  down  the  vsurper,  hot  let  thenrJigreeas 
thef  will  ror  the  next  faire  winde  ile  ouer  seas. 

alore*  A  Shores  Wife,  so  neere  driuen,  to  beg  of  a  Servin^^ 
man,  I  necessitie  hath  no  law,  I  muit  needs*  Good  Sir  releene  me 
and  giue  me  something. 

Seru.  Why  what  art  thou. 

Shore,  In  briefe  Morton,  I  am  Shores  wife  that  haue  done  good 
to  all 

Seru,  A  foole,  and  euer  thy  owne  enemy.  In  troth  mistre&se 
Shore,  my  store  Is  but  small,  yet  as  U  weele  part  stakes  but 
soft  I  cannot  do  what  I  would  I  am  watcht. 

EnUn  Page. 

Shore,  Good  Morton  releene  me 

Seru.  What  should  I  releene  my  Kind's  enemy 
Shore.  Why  thou  promist  thou  woulost. 

Seru.  I  tell  the  1  wil  not,  &  so  be  answered,  Sowncs  I  would 
with  all  my  heart,  but  for  yonder  villaine  a  plague  on  him.  Exit, 

Page.  An  honest  fellow  I  warrant  him.  How  now  Shores  Wife 
will  none  releene  thee  ? 

Shore.  No  none  will  releeue  her  that  halh  bene  good  to  alL 

Page,  Why  tweie  pitie  to  do  the  good,  but  me  thlnkes  she  ia 
fulsome  and  stinkes. 

Shore.  If  I  be  fulsome  shun  my  company*  for  none  but  thy  Lord 
sought  my  miserie,  and  he  hath  vndone  me. 

Pag.  Why  hath  he  vndone  thee,  nay  thy  wicl<ed  and  naugbtie 
life  hath  vndone  thee,  but  if  thou  wantest  maintenance,  why  doest 
thou  not  fall  to  thy  old  trade  againe  ? 

Shore.  Nay  viUaine  I  haue  done  open  penance,  and  am  sorie 
for  my  Sinnes  that  are  past. 

Page,  Sownes  is  Shores  Wife  become  an  hoHe  whoore,  nay 
then  we  shall  neuer  haue  done. 

Shure,  Why  bang  thee,  if  thy  fiuilts  were  so  written  in  thj 
forehead  as  mine  is  it  would  be  as  wrong  with  thee*  Biit  1  prelliie 
leaue  me  and  get  thee  from  me. 

Page,  And  cannot  you  Iceepe  the  Citie  but  you  must  runne 
gadding  to  the  Court,  and  you  stale  here  a  little  longer,  ile  make 
you  be  set  a\^  ay  and  for  my  part,  would  all  whoores  were  so 
serued  then  there  would  be  fewer  in  England  then  there  be.  And 
so  farewell  good  mistreis.se  Shore.  ExiL 

Shore.  And  all  such  vsurping  kings  as  thy  Lord  is,  may  come 
to  a  shamefull  end,  which  no  doubt  I  may  line  yet  to  see.—* 
Theifine  sweet  God  forgiue  all  my  fonle  oflfence. 
And  though  I  haue  done  wickedly  hi  the  wofld 
Into  hell  nre^  let  not  my  soule  be  hurld.  Exit, 
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Enter  Maister  Terrilland  Sir  Robert  Brokenbery 

Broken.  Mnister  Terrell,  the  King  hath  written  that  for  one 
night  i  should  dcliuer  you  the  keyes,  and  pnt  you  in  full  posses- 
sion hut  good  M.  Terrell,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  demand  a 
question  without  offence  ? 

Ter.  Else  God  forbid,  say  on  what  ere  it  be. 

Bro,  Then  tbis  maister  Terrell,  for  your  comming  I  partly 
kiMmr  thecraie»  for  the  king  oftcntinei  hath  lent  to  me  to.  bane 
them  both  dispatcht  bat  bmiue  I  was  a  semant  to' their  lather 
King  Edward  theibofth  my  heart  woiild  never  glue  me  to  do  the 
deed. 

Ter,  Why  sir  Robert  you  are  beside  the  matter  what  neede  you 
vse  such  speeches  what  matters  are  bctweene  the  King  and  m^ 
Ipray  you  Icaue  it,  and  deluer  me  the  keyes. 

Broken,  A  here  with  teares  1  deliuer  you  the  keyes»  and  so  fore- 
well  maister  Terrell.  Exit. 

Ter,  Alasse  good  sir  Robert,  hee  is  kinde  hcurted,  but  it  must 
not  preuaile,  what  I  haue  promised  the  King  I  must  performe.  Bat 
ho  Mjdea  Forest* 

JFbr.  Heretir. 

Ter.  Myles  Forest  haue  you  got  those  men  I  spake  o(  they 
must  be  r^date  and  pittilesse. 

For,  I  waliant  you  sir,  they  are  such  pittilesse  yillaines  that  all 
London  cannot  match  them  for  their  villanie,  one  of  their  names 
is  Will  Sluter,  yet  the  most  part  callcs  him  blacke  Will,  the  other 
18  JackDenten  two  murtherou.s  vilhunes  that  are  resolute. 

Ter,  I  prethie  call  them  in  that  i  may  bee  them,  and  speake 
with  them. 

Forest.  Ho  Will  and  Jack 
Here  BUT,  we  are  at  hand 

For.  Thesebe  they  that  I  told  you  of 

TVr.  Come  hither  Sin»  to  make  a  long  disooone  were  but  a 
folly,  yon  aeeme  to  be  resolute  in  this  cause  that  Myles  Forest 
hath  deliuered  to  you,  therefore  vou  must  cast  away  pitie,  &  not 
so  much    thinke  upon  fauour,  tor  the  more steame  thatyott  ar^ 

the  more  shall  you  please  the  King. 

IVill.  Zownes  Sir,  nere  talke  to  vs  of  fauour,  tis  not  the  first 
that  lack  and  I  haue  gone  about. 

Ter,  Well  said,  but  the  Kings  pleasure  is  this  that  he  wil  haue 
no  blood  shead  in  the  deed  doing,  therefore  let  me  heare  your 
adniscs? 

For.  Why  then  I  thinke  this  maister  Terrell  that  as  they  sit  at 
supper  there  should  be  two  dags  readie  charged,  and  sosttddeinly 
to  shoote  them  both  through. 

Terrdl.  No,  I  like  not  that  so  well,  what  saiest  thou  Will, 
what  is  thy  opinion  ?  ' 

WiU.  Tushy  heeres  more  adoo  then  needes>  I  pcay  bring  mee 
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where  ihfif  ta%  and  ile  take  them  by  the  heeles  and.  beate  their 

braines  against  the  Walles. 

Ter.  Nay  that  I  like  not,  for  tis  too  tyrannous. 

Dout.  Then  heare  me  maister  Terrell,  let  Will  tal<e  one,  and 
ile  take  another,  and  by  the  liie  of  lack  Douton  wede  cut  both 
their  throates. 

Ter.  Nay  Sirs  then  heare  me,  I  win  haue  it  done  in  this  order, 
when  they  be  both  a  bed  and  at  rest,  Myles  Forest  thou  shalt 
bring  them  vp  both,  and  betweenetwo  feather  beds  smoUier  them 
both. 

JPof  -Why  thu  n  verie  good  bnt  atwid  atld^  for  here  CQmeB 
the  Maces,  ile  bring  you  word  when  the  deed  is  done. 

EaiTerriU. 

Enter  ihe  Prineet. 

Yorke.  How  fares  my  noble  Lord  and  louinir  brother? 

King.  A  worthie  brother,  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  my  cause  of 
sorrow  is  not  for  my  selfe,  but  this  is  it  that  addes  ray  sorrow 
more  to  see  our  vnckle  whom  our  Father  left  as  uur  Protector  in 
minoritie  should  so  digresse  from  dutie  loue  and  z^e,  so  vnkindly 
thus  to  keepe  vs  vp  prisoners,  and  know  no  suffident  cause  for  it. 

Yorke,'  Why  brother  comfort  your  selfe,  for  tho  he  detaine 
a  while,  he  will  not  keepe  vs  long,  but  at  last  he  will  send  vs  to 
our  louing  Mother  againe ;  whither  if  it  please  God  to  send  vs  i 
doubt  not  but  our  mother  would  keep  vs  so  safe,  that  all  the  Pre- 
late in  the  worlde  should  not  depriue  her  of  vs  againe,  so  much  I 
assure  myselfe  of.  But  here  comes  Myles  Forest,  I  prethy  Myles 
tell  my  Kingly  brother  some  mery  storie  to  passe  away  the  time 
for  thou  seest  he  is  melancholy. 

ml 

King.  No  Myles,  tell  me  no  merv  storie,  but  answere  me  to 
one  question  what  was  he  that  walkea  with  thee  in  the  Gardeine 
me  thought  he  had  the  keyes  ? 

For.  My  Lord  it  was  one  that  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  be 

an  inrde  to  sir  Thomas  Brokenbvry. 

King,  Did  the  King,  why  Myles  Forest,  am  not  I  King. 

For.  I  would  have  said  my  Lord  your  vnckle  the  Protector. 

King.  Nay  my  kingly  vnckle  I  know  he  is  now,  but  let  him 
enioy  both  Crowne  and  kingdome,  so  my  brother  and  1  may  but 
enioy  our  liues  and  libertie.  But  tell  me,  is  sir  Robert  Broken- 
bury  cleane  discharged  ? 

For.  No  my  LoM  he  hath  but  charge  for  a  night  or  two* 

Kins.  Nay  then  new  officers*  new  lawes*  would  we  had  Vcpt 
the  ola  still.  Bnt  who  are  they  whose  gastly  lookes  doth  present 
a  dying  fem  to  my  lining  bodie*  I  preChee  tell  me'  Myles  what 
are  they. 

For.  One  my  Lord  is  called  lack  Denteo»'  the. other  is  called 

Will  Slawter.    But  why  starts  your  ^rnce. 
Kin^  Slawter^  I  pray  God  he  come  not  to  slaughter  my  bro- 
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ther  and  me^.  for  ftom  nmrtber  amd  sUmghter^  sood  Lewd  ddiaer 
vs.   But  tell  me  Myles  is  our  lodging  prepared?  - 
For,  I  My  Lord,  if  it  please  your  brother  &  vou  to  walke  Tp.« 

King.  Then  come  brother^  we  will  go  to  bed. 

For,  I  will  attend  vpon  your  gnice 

Yorke.  Come  Myles  Forest  beare  vs  company 

For,  Sirs  stale  you  two  here,  and  when  they,  are  asleep  ile  call 
you  vp.  Exit, 

Dent.  I  promise  thee  Will,  it  greeues  mee  to  see  whnt  mone 
these  yoong  Princes  make,  I  had  rather  then  fortie  pounds  1  had 
uere  taue  it  in  hand»  tis  a  dangerous  matter  to  kill  innocent 
]mDces  I  like  it  not. 

WUl,  Why  you  base  slaue^  are  you  faint  heartcd»  a  little  thing  • 
would  make  me  strike  thee,  I  promise  thee 

Dent,  Nay  go  forward,  for  now  I  am  resolute  s  but  oome  lets 
too  it. 

Will.  I  prcthee  stale,  heele  call  vp  anon.  But  sirrhn  Incke 
didst  thou  mark  how  the  Kin^  started  when  he  heard  my  name? 
What  will  he  do  when  he  feels  me  ? 

For,  But  ho  sirs,  come  softly,  for  now  they  are  at  rest. 

WUl,  Come  we  are  readie,  by  the  masse  ihey  are  asleepe  in- 
deed. 

For*  I  heaie  they  sleep,  and  sleroe  sweet  PHnces  nener  wake 
no  inore  for  you  bane  seene  the  last  light  in  thb  world. 

IcuA.  Cdme  presse  them  downe,  it  bootes  not  to  cry  againe, 
lack  vpon  them  so  lustily.   But  maister  FofesI  now  they  are  dead 

what  shall  we  do  with  them  ? 

For.  Why  goe  and  burv  them  at  the  heape  of  ston^  at  the 
staire  foote  while  1  goe  and  tell  maister  Terrell  that  the  deed  is 
done. 

WiU,  Well  we  will,  farewell  maister  Forest. 

EnUrTerrdl 

Ter^  How  now  Myles  Forest,  is  this  deed  dispatcht? 

For.  I  sir,  a  bloome  deed  we  haue  performed. 

Ter.  But  tell  me^  what  hast  thou  done  with  them. 

For.  I  have  conueyd  them  to  the  staires  foote  among  a  heape 

of  stones,  and  anon  ile  earn'  them  where  thev  shall  he  no  more 
found  againe,  nor  all  the  cronicles  shall  nere  make  mentio  what 
shall  become  of  them  :  yet  ^ood  maister  Terrell,  tell  the  King  my 
name,  that  he  may  hut  reward  me  with  a  kingly  thanks. 

Ter,  I  wil  go  certihe  the  King  with  speed,  that  Myles  Forest, 
Will  Slawter,  and  lack  Denten,  they  three  haue  done  the  deed. 
And  so  fiurewell.  Exeimt 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  toUh  his  dagger  draxune,  >. 

Ban.  Ah  good  my  Lord  sane  my  life. 
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Buc.  Ah  villaine,  how  canst  thou  aske  for  mercie,  when  thou 
hast  80  vnlttBtly  hetraied  mc? 
Bon^  I  desire  yourffiace  but  giueine  leaae  to  speake. 
Bve,  I  speake  thy  Utft  villain,  that  those  thai  heave  it,  may  aee 

how  unuistly  thou  hast  hetraied  me. 

Ban.  Then  thus  my  Loid»  Fiftt»  the  prodaiDation  was  death  to 
him  that  harboured  your  efface. 

Due.  Ah  villaine  and  a  thousand  ciownesto  him  that  puld  be- 
traie  me.  \ 

Ban.  Ah  my  Lord  my  ohcysance  to  ray  Prince  is  more. 

Buc,  Ah  villain  thou  betraiedst  me  for  lucre  and  not  for  dutie. 
to  thy  Prince,  why  Banister,  a  good  seruant  thinkes  his  life  well 
spent  that  apends  it  in  the  quwrel  of  his  muiter.  But  idllun 
ndke  thy  selte  readie>  and  here  receioe  thy  death 

Enter  a  Herald 

Herald.  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I  anest  thee  in  King 
Richards  name  as  a  Tray  tor. 

Buc.  Well  Herald,  I  will  obey  thy  rest.  Bat  am  i  arrested  in 
King  Richards  name,  vsurping  Richard,  that  in$^tiate  blood  suc- 
cour, that  traitor  to  God  and  man  Ah  Richard,  did  I  in  Guild  Hall 
pleade  the  Orator  for  thee,  and  held  ihee  in  all  thv  slle  and 
wicked  practises,  and  for  my  reward  doest  thou  alot  me  death?  Ah 
Bttckinffham,  thou  plaidst  thy  piEurt  and  made  him  Y&etg  and  put 
the  lawloll  heires  besides  wh^  then  is  BuckinghAm  guiltie  now  of 
Ills  death,  yet  had  not  the  Bishop  of  Ely  .Hed,  I  had  escaped. 

Enters  sixe  others  to  rescue  the  Duke. 

All.  Come,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  shall  not  die 
We  will  take  him  away  by  force 

Herald,  Why  villaines,  will  you  bee  Traytours  to  your  Prince  ? 

Buckingham.  Nay  good  my  friends  giue  me  leaue  to  speake 
and  let  me  intreate  you  to  laie  your  weapons  by.  Then  know 
this  Countrey  men,  the  cause  I  am  arested  this,  Is  forbiingtng  in 

Sm  lawfull  King,  which  is  Henry  £arie  of  Riohmond  now  in 
rittaine,  and  meanes  ere  long  to  land  at  MUford  Haiien  in 
Wales,  where  I  doo  know  hee  shall  hane  ayde  of  the  chedeat  of 
the  Welsh,  hee  is  your  lawfull  King,  and  this  a  wrongfull  vsurper. 
When  you  shall  heare  of  him  landed  in  thnt  place  then  take  vp 
weapons  ;ind  atnaiiie  to  him,  hee  is  the  man  must  reauc  you  of 
this  yoake,  ;ind  send  the  ^'surper  headlesseto  his  home,  and  poore 
Buckingham  j>niies  upon  ids  knees,  to  blesse  good  Richmond  in 
his  enterprise,  uad  when  the  conquest  shall  be  giuen  to  him, 

g«unt  he  may  match  with  Ladie  Elizabeth  as  promise  hath  to 
re  by  him  bene  past,  while  then  my  fiiendes  leaue  mee  alone 
to  death,  and  let  me  take  this  punishment  in  peace*  Ah  Back- 
ioghaiQ,  was  not  thy  meaning  good  in  displacuig  the  murper,  to 
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raise  a  lawful!  king  ?  Ah  Buckingham  it  was  too  Lite,  the  lawfull 
heires  were  smothered  in  the  Tower,  sweet  Edward  and  thy  brother, 
I  nere  slept  qukt  thinking  of  your  deaths.  But  vmnt  Bvckinghain^ 
thou  wwt  altMther  innoceiit  of  their  deaths;  But  thou  vilain 
whom  of  a  chiUl  I  noist  thee  vp  and  bast  so  vnitisliy  hetiaied  thy 
XiOide?  Let  the  curse  of  Backin^ham  nera  depart  from  thee 
Let  vengeance,  mischLefes  tortures  light  on  thee  and  thine.  And 
after  death  thou  maist  more  torture  feele,  then  when  Exeon  tumes 
the  rcstlesse  wheek  and  banne  thy  soule  where  ere  thou  secaM 
to  rest.   But  come  my  friends,  let  me  away. 

Herald,  My  Lord  we  are  sone.  But  come  laie  hands  on 
Banister.  Exeunt, 

Enter  King  Bickard^  Sir  Witiiam  CaUdne  ojnd  other 

MSng,  The  goele  is  got,  and  golden  Crowne  is  womie 
And  well  deseruest  thou  to  weare  the  same 
That  ventured  hast  thy  bodie  and  thy  soule 
Bat  what  bootes  Richard,  now  the  Diadem 
Orkingdome  got,  by  miirther  of  his  friends 
My  fearefull  shadow  that  still  foilowes  me 
Hath  summoned  me  before  the  seuere  iudge 
My  conscience  witnesse  of  the  blood  1  spilt 
Accuseth  me  as  guiltie  of  the  fact 
The  fiu!t  a  damned  iudgement  cnuies 
Whereas  impartiali  tnstice  hath  oondemned. 
Methinkes  m  Ciowne  which  I  before  did  weaie^  ■ 
Inchant  with  Pearle  and  costly  Diamonds 
Is  turned  now  into  a  fatall  wreathe 
Of  fiery  flames,  and  ener  bnrninof  starrer? 
And  raging  fiends  hath  past  ther  vgly  shapes 
In  studient  [sty8;ian[  lakes  adrest  to  tend  on  me 
If  it  be  thus,  what  wilt  thou  do  in  this  extremitie? 
Nay  what  canst  thou  do  to  purge  thee  of  thy  guilt? 
Euen  repent,  craue  mercie  for  thy  damned  mbt 
Appeale  for  mercy  to  thy  righteous  Godj 
Ha  repent,  not  I  craue  mercy  they  that  list. 
My  God  is  none  of  mine.  Then  Richard  be  thus  lesolu^d 
To  pace  thy  soule  in  vallence  with  their  blood 
Soule  for  soule  and  bodie  for  bodie,  yea  mazy  Richard 
Thats  good,  Catesbie 

Cat.  You  cald  my  Lord  I  thinke 

King.  It  may  be 'so.    But  what  thinkst  thou  Catesbie  ? 

Cat.  Of  what  my  Lord? 

King.  Why  of  all  these  troubles? 

Cat,  Why  m^  Lord,  I  hope  to  see  them  happily  oaercom*d. 
King,  How  villain,  doest  thbuhope  to  see  me  happily  duereom'd. 
Cii#.  Who  you  my  Lord?  ' 
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Kkigm  AjfviUame^  thonpointi  at  hmu  thdli  liqMrt  to  see  me 

ouercom'd 

Cat.  No  my  g-ood  Lord,  yovr  enemies,  or  else  not. 

King.  Ha,  ha,  good  Catesbie.  but  what  bearest  thou  of  the 

Duke  of  Bakingham  ? 

Cat.  Why  he  ia  dead  my  Lord  he  was  executed  at  Salisbury 
yesterday. 

King,  Why  tts  impcMsihlei  hie  friends  hopes  that  he  shall  out 
line      to  be.  my  head. 

Cat,  Ont-liue  you.  Lord  thats  straunge. 

King.  No  Catesbie,  if  a  do,  it  must  be  in  fames 
And  since  they  hope  he  shall  out  fine  me  to  be  my  head. 
He  hops  without  hi<;  hend  h  rests  among  his  fellow  rebels. 

Cat.  Mary  no  force  my  Lord 

King,  But  Catesbie,  what  hearest  thou  of  Henry  Earle  of  Rich* 
mond? 

Cat,  Not  a  word  my  Lord. 
King,  No :  hearest  thou  not  he  hues  in  Brittaine 
In  fimour  with  the  Duke     .  > 

Nay  more.  Lady  Margaret  his  Mother  oonspires  against  vs 
And  perswades  him  that  hee  is  lineally  descended  from  Heniy 
The  fourth,  and  that  he  hath  right  to  the  Crowne 
Therefore  tell  me  what  thinkst  thou  of  the  Earle  ? 
Cat.  My  Lord,  I  thinke  of  tbe.Earle  as  he  doth  deserue  • 

A  most  famous  gentleman. 

King,  ViUaine  doest  thou  praise  my  foe,  and  commend  him.  to 

my  face  ? 

Cat.  Nay  my  Lord,  I  wish  he  were  as  grood  a  friend  as  he  is  a 
foe,  else  the  due  deserts  of  a  Traytor. 

King,  Whatsthat.  • 

Cat,  Why  my  Lord,  to  loose  his  head 

King,       mary,  I  would  twere  off  quickly  then 
But  more  to  the  strengthening  of  his  Title. 
She  goes  about  to  marry  him  to  the  Queenes  eldest  daughter 
Ladie  Elizabeth. 

Cat,  Indeed  my  Lord  that  I  heard  was  concluded 
By  all  the  nobilitie  of  Brittaine 

King.  Why  then  there  it  goes 
The  i^reat  diuell  of  hell  go  with  all. 
Mamffe  begun  In  mischiefe  shall  end  in  blood : 
1  thinke  that  accnned  sorceresse  the  mother  Qoeene 
Doth  nothing  but  bewitch  me,  and  hateheth  conspiradea 
And  brings  out  perillous  birds  to  woand 
Their  Countries  weale^ 
The  Earleis  vp  in  Armes 
And  with  him  many  of  the  NobUitie 
tie  hath  ayde  in  France 
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He  is  rescued  in  Brittaine 

And  meaneth  shortly  to  arriuc  in  England: 

But  all  this  '.pites  me  not  so  much 

As  his  escape  from  Landoyse  the  Dakcs  Treasuror 

Who  if  he  liad  bene  prickt  toorth  lor  reuenge 

He  had  ended  all  by  apprehending  of  our  foe 

But  now  he  is  in  disgrace  with  the  Duke 

And  we  fivther  off  our  purpose  then  to  fore 

But  the  Eade  hath  not  so  many  byting  dogs  abroad 

Aa  we  haae  sleeping  curres  at  home  here. 

Readie  for  rescue. 

Cat.  But  my  Lord,  T  maruell  how  he  should  get  aide  there 
Considering  he  is  no  friend  to  Brittaine. 

King.  Ay  so  thou  maist  inaruell  how  the  Duke  of  Brittaine 
Durst  wake  such  a  foe  as  England  against  him. 
But  euill  fare  makes  open  warre. 
But  who  oomes  there  Catsbie? 
Ha  one  of  our  Spunres  to  renenge : 
The  Lord  Standfey,  father  in  law  to  ladie  Margaret 
His  comming  is  to  vs  Catesbie 
Wert  not  that  his  life  might  serae 
For  apprehension  aefainst  our  foe 
He  should  liaue  neither  ludge  nor  lury 
But  guIUie  death  without  anymore  ado. 
Now  Lord  Stundley,  what  newes? 

Haue  you  receiued  any  letters  of  your  late  embassage  into 
Brittaine  ?   What  answere  have  you  receiued  of  your  letters  ? 

Enter  Lord  Standky^  and  his  Sonne  George 

Stand,  Why  my  Lord,  for  that  I  sent,  I  haue  receiued. 

King,  And  how  doth  your  Sonne  then,  is  he  in  health? 

Standley.  For  his  health  my  Lord,  T  do  not  mistrust. 

King.  Faith  tell  vs,  when  mcanc  s  he  to  arriue  ill liQgiand 
And  how  many  of  our  Nobiiitie  is  with  him. 
And  what  power  is  with  him? 

Standlet^.  And  please  your  grace. 
His  power  is  unknowne  to  me. 
Nor  willingly  would  not  I  be  priuy  to  such  causes. 

Kti^,  Oh  |ood  wordes.  Lewd  Standley,  but  giue  me  leaue  to 
gleane  out  (tf  your  golden  field  cS  eloquence,  how  braue  you 
pleade  ignorance  as  though  you  knew  not  of  your  sonnes  depar- 
ture into  Brittaine  out  of  England. 

Stand.  Not  I  my  Lord. 

King.  Why  is  not  his  mother  thy  wife,  and  dares  he  passe ouer 
without  the  blessing  of  his  mother,  whose  husband  thou  art. 
Stand,  I  desire  your  maieatie  but  giue  me  leaue  to  s]}eake 
King.  Yea  speak  Standley,  no  doubt  some  line  coloured  tale 
Skntd,  And  like  your  grace,  whereas  you  miAtnist  thai  I  knew 
of  my  Sonnes  departure^  out  of  England  into  Brittaine,  God  I 
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take  to  record  it  was  vnknowne  to  me,  nor  know  not  yet  what  his 
pretence  is  :  for  at  his  departure,  was  I  one  of  the  priuy  counceii 
to  your  brother  King  Edward  the  fourth,  and  that  she  was  able 
lo  relieue  him  without  my  helpe  :  X  hope  her  sufficiencie  is 
knoime  to  your  grace.  Hierefore  I  humbly  craue  pardon. 

JttW.  wdl  StaiuUcy,  I  feaie  it  will  be  prooed  to  the  ooop 
tnine  Siat  thou  didst  fiiniish  him  both  with  mooj  and  mumtioD^ 
which  if  it  be,  then  looke  for  no  &WMir  at  wj  hands  but  the  die 
deserts  of  a  traitor:  bat  let  this  paiae«  Whals  your  lepaire  to 
onr  presence  ? 

Sinn.  Only  this  my  Lord,  that  I  may  repaire  from  the  Coart 
to  my  house  in  the  country. 

King.  Ay  sir  that  you  might  be  in  Chesliire  and  Lancashire 
then  should  your  Postes  passe  inuisible  into  linttaine,  and  you  to 
depart  the  realme  at  yourpleasure^or  else  I  to  suffer  an  intoUerable 
foe  voder  me,  which  I  will  not,  .  But  Standley  to  be  htief,  thou 
ahalt  not  go.  But  soft  Richard,  but  that  it  were  better  to  be 
alone  then  to  haue  noysome  company,  he  shall  goe  leauing  for 
lus  loyaltie  a  sufficient  pledge.  Come  hither  Standley,  thou  shalt 
goe,  leauing  me  here  thy  Sonne  and  heire  George  Standley  for  a 
pledge,  that  hee  may  perish  for  thy  fault  if  needc  should  be,  if 
thou  Ukest  this,  goe»  If  not— answere  me  briefly,  and  say  i^wckly 
no. 

Stand,  I  am  to  aduise  my  selfe  vppon  a  secret  cause,  and  of 
a  matter  that  concernes  me  neare :  say  that  1  leaue  my  sonue  vnto 
the  King,  and  that  I  should  but  aide  Earle  Richmoud,  my  sonne 
George  Standley  dies,  hot  if  my  fidth  be  kept  unto  my  Prioe^ 
George  Standley  lines.  Well  I  will  except  the  Kings  profo.  And 
please  your  grace  |  am  content,  and  will  leaue  my  sonne  to 
pieto* 

iSng,  Here  come  hither,  and  with  thee  take  this  lessoik 

Thou  art  set  free  for  our  defence 

Thou  shalt  vpon  thy  pledge  makes  this  promise 

Not  only  to  stale  the  hinderance  of  the  Earle 

But  to  preuetit  his  purpose  with  tliy  power. 

Thou  shalt  not  seeke  by  any  meanes  to  aide  or  rescue  iiim. 

This  done  of  my  life,  thy  sonne  doth  Hue. 

But  otherwise  thy  Sonne  dies  and  thou  too,  if  I  catch  thee 

And  it  shall  go  hand  but  I  w91  catch  thee 

Stand,  And  you  shall  go  apace  and  yet  go  without  me 
But  1  humbly  teke  my  leaue  of  your  grace.   Farewell  Geoige 

King.  How  now,  what  do  you  giue  him  letters? 

Stand.  No  my  Lord  I  haue  done 
■yhe  second  sight  is  sweet,  of  such  a  sonne.  Exit, 

King.  Carry  George  Standley  to  prison 

George.  Alaiise  my  Lord  shall  I  go  to  prison? 

King,  Shall  you  go  to  prison^  what  a  questions  that? 
So  pricke  the  lambe,  and  wound  the  damme 
Horn  Ukest  thou  tUs  Calesbie  ? 
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Cairn  Oh  my  Lonl  so  excellent  that  you  faane  impfnaoDed  hui 

Sonne. 

K'nis;.  Nav  now  will  we  looke  to  the  rest 
But  X  sent  the  Lord  Louell  to  the  mother  Quecrie 
Concerning  my  suite  to  her  Daughter  Elizabeth 
But  see  in  gooid  time  here  he  is 

How  now  Louell  what  newet 
What  iittth  the  mother  Queene  to  my  stite? 

Enien  Loudl 

Lou,  My  Lord  veiy  strange  she  was  at  the  first 
Bttt  when  I  had  told  her  the  cause  she  ^ue  concent: 
Deairini^  your  maiestie  to  make  the  nobilitie  priuie  to  it. 

King,  God  haae  mercy  Loadl  but  what  said  Lady  Elizabeth  ? 

Lou,  Why  my  Lord  straunge  as  women  will  be  at  the  first 
But  through  intreatie  of  her  mother,  she  quickly  gaue  consent 
And  the  Queene  w'M  me  to  tel  yonr  grace,  that  she  meanes  to 
leaue  Sanctuary  and  to  come  to  the  cowrt  with  al  her  daughters. 

King.  I  marry  Louell  let  not  that  opportunitie  slippe,  looke  to 
it  Catesbie,  be  carcfull  for  it  Louell,  for  thereby  hangs  such  a 
chance  that  may  inrich  vs  and  our  heires  for  euer.  But  .sirs  hard 
ye  nothing  of  the  Scottish  Nobles  that  met  at  Nottingham,  to 
confeire  about  the  manriage  of  my  Neece, 

Cat.  Not  a  word  my  Lord. 

Enters  Messenger. 

King,  Gogs  wounds  who  is  that  search  the  villaine,  has  he 
any  dags  about  him  ? 
Mess.  No  my  Lord  I  haue  none 
King,  From  whence  comes  thou? 

Mess.  From  the  Peeres  at  Nottingham  and  Scotland,  and  thejr 

greete  your  Maiestie. 

Lou,  Sirrha  is  the  marriage  concluded  betweene  the  Scottish 
Earle  and  the  faire  Lady  Rosa  ? 

Cat.  Prethie  tell  vs  is  it  concluded? 

Page,  How  saies  thou  is  it  concluded? 

King,  Nay  will  you  giue  me  leave  to  tell  you  that?  Why 
you  viuaines  will  you  know  the  secrets  of  my  letter  by  interrupting 
messengers  that  are  sent  to  me  ?  Away  I  say  begone,  it  is  time 
to  looke  about :  away  I  say,  what  here  yet  villaines 

Mess,  My  Lord,  I  haue  some  what  to  say  besides 

King,  Then  siper\ke  it,  what  hast  thou  to  say  ? 

Mess.  This  my  Lord,  when  the  Peeres  of  England  and  Scot- 
land met*  at  Nottingham  togither,  to  confer  about  the  marriage 
of  your  Neese,  it  was  straight  determined  that  she  shuld  be  mar- 
ried with  the  Scottish  Larle.  And  further  my  Lord,  the  Councel 
commanded  me  to  deliuer  vnto  your  grace  the  treason!  of  Captain 
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Blunt,  who  had  the  Earle  of  Oxford  in  charge  in  Hames  castle 
now  are  they  both  fled,  and  piirposeth  to  ayde  the  Earle  of  Rich- 
mond against  your  grace.    Now  my  Lord  I  take  my  leaue. 

King.  Messenger  staie,  hath  Blunt  betraied  doth  Oxford  rebell 
and  aide  the  Earle  Richmond,  may  this  be  true,  what  is  our 
prison  80  weake,  our  friends  so  fickle,  our  Porta  so  ill  lookt  to 
that  they  may  passe  and  repasse  the  seas  at  their  pleasures,  then 
euerie  one  conspires^  spoyles  our  oonflex,  oonqueres  our  Ckistles, 
and  armes  themselues  with  their  owne  weapons  unresisted  ?  O 
Tillaines,  rebels,  fugetives,  theeues,  how  are  we  betrayed  when 
our  owne  swoordes  shall  bcatp  vs,  and  our  own  subiects  seekes 
the  subuertlon  of  the  state,  the  fall  of  their  Prince,  and  sack  of 
their  Country,  of  liis,  nay  neither  must  nor  shall,  for  I  will  army 
with  my  friends,  and  cut  off  my  enemies,  &  beard  them  to  their 
face  that  dares  me,  and  but  one,  I  one,  one  beyond  the  Seas  that 
troubles  me :  wel  his  power  is  weake  &  we  are  strong  therefore 
I  wil  meet  him  with  such  mdodle  that  the  singing  of  a  buHet  shall 
send  him  merrily  to  his  logest  home,  come  follow  me. 

Enter  Earle  Rich,  Earle  Ox/brd,  P.  Landoj^s,  Sf  captain  Blunt, 

Rich.  M^elcome  deare  friends  and  louing  countiy  men 
Welcome  I  say  to  Englands  blisfull  He 
Whose  forvvardnesse  I  cannot  but  commend 
That  thus  do  aide  vs  in  owr  enterprise 
My  right  it  is,  and  sole  inheritance  ' 
And  Richard  but  vsurps  in  my  authoritie 
For  in  his  tjrrannie  he  slaughtered  those 
That  woula  not  succour  him  in  his  attempts 
Whose  guilUesse  blood  ciaues  daily  at  Gods  hands 
Reuenge  for  outrage  done  to  thdr  barmlesse  lines : 
Then  courage  countrymen,  and  neuer  be  dismayd 
Our  quarrels  good,  and  God  will  helpe  the  right 
For  wc  may  know  by  dangers  we  hnue  past 
That  God  no  doubt  will  giue  vs  victorie. 

Oxf.  If  loue  of  gold,  or  feare  of  many  foes 
Could  once  haue  danted  vs  in  our  attempts 
Thy  foote  had  neuer  toucht  the  English  shoare 
And  here  Earle  Oxford  plites  his  fiuth  to  thee 
Neuer  to  leane  in  what  we  haue  vndertaine 
But  follow  still  with  resolution. 
Till  thou  be  crowned  as  conqueror  in  the  field 
Or  lose  thy  life  in  following  of  thy  right : 
Thy  right  braue  Richmond,  which  we  wil  maintaine 
Maugre  the  proudest  bird  of  Richards  brood 
Then  cousin  Richmond  beini^^  resolued  thus^ 
Let  vs  straight  to  Aarms  &  God  and  S.  George  for  vs. 

Blunt.  As  this  braue  Earle  haue  said,  so  say  we  all 
We  will  not  leaue  the  till  the  field  be  wonne 
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Which  if  with  fortunate  succene  we  caa  performe 
Thinke  then  Earle  Richmond  that  I  followed  thee. 
And  that  shall  be  honour  inoagh  for  mee. 

Lan.  So  saith  Landoyse  that  honoift  Ridimond  to 
With  lone  vnfemed  for  his  valure  past. 
That  if  your  honour  leade  the  way  to  death 
Peeter  Lando}^  hath  sworn e  to  follow  thee* 
For  if  Queen  mother  do  but  keepe  her  word 
And  what  the  Peeres  haue  promised  be  pertormed 
Touching  the  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Daughter  to  our  King  Edward  the  fourLh 
And  by  this  marriage  ioynein  vnttie  - 
Those  fomons  Houses  Lancashire  and  Yorke 
Then  England  shall  no  doubt  hane  canse  to  say, 
Edwards  coronation  was  a  ioyfoU  day. 
And  tis  all  Landoys  desires  to  see. 

Richm.  Thanks  Landoys,  and  here  Earie  Richsood  mm 


That  as  they  haue  promised  I  be  made  King 

I  will  so  deale  in  gouerning  the  state 

Which  now  lies  like  a  sauage  shultred  groue 

Where  brambles,  briars  and  thonies  ouer-grow  those  sprigs. 

Which  if  they  might  but  spring  to  their  emct 

And  not  be  crost  so  by  their  contraries 

Making  them  subiect  to  these  outr^es 

Woold  proue  such  members  of  the  Conmon-wcsle 

That  England  should  in  them  be  honoured 

As  much  as  euer  was  the  Romane  state 

When  it  was  gouerncd  by  the  Councels  rule 

And  I  will  draw  my  swoord  braue  country-men 

And  neuer  leaue  to  follow  my  rp«:olue 

Till  I  have  mowed  those  brambles,  briars  and  thornes 

That  hinder  tiiose  that  long  to  do  vs  good. 

Oxf.  Why  we  have  so^t  the  danseroust  brunt  of  all 
Which  was  bis  ganison  at  Milford  Hanen 
Shall  we  dismay,  or  dant  our  friends  to  come 
Because  he  tooke  the  Duke  of  Buckingham? 
No  worthie  friends*  and  louing  ooontry-men 
Oxford  did  neuer  beare  so  base  a  minne 
He  will  not  winke  at  murthers  secretly  put  vp 
Nor  suffer  vpstarts  to  enioy  our  rightes 
Nor  Hue  in  England  vnder  an  vsurping  king 
And  this  is  Oxfords  resolution. 

Rich.  But  Blunt,  looke  whose  that  knocks 

Bkaa,  My  Lord,  tis  a  Messenger  from  the  mother  Queene 
And  the  I^ulie  Standi  ey  your  motner,  with  letters. 

Rkk,  Admit  him  straight,  now  shall  we  hearesome  newes. 
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Enters  Messenger, 

Mess.  Long  liue  Earle  Richmond. 
The  Mother  Queene  doth  greet  your  honour 

Mick.  Welcome  my  friend,  how  tares  our  mother  &  tiie  rest? 

Mess.  In  health  my  Lord,  and  ghul  to  hear  of  your  arrival  safe. 

Rich.  My  friend  my  mother  hath  written  to  me  of  certaine  thai 
are  comming  in  our  aide,  the  report  of  whose  names  are  refered 
to  thee  to  deliiier. 

Mm.  Flist,  thcin  the  Lord  lUbut,  the  Esrle  of  Shiewesbwy 
aoiine  and  heire^  with  a  braue  band  of  his  owne. 

There  is  also  the  Lord  Fits  Uarbait»  the  £arle  of  Pembrookei 
Sonne  and  heire. 

Of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Welch,  there  is  sir  Prise  vjy  Thomn<; 
and  Sir  Thomas  vp  Richard,  and  sir  Oweo  WiUiams,  braue  gen- 
tlemen my  Lord*   These  are  the  chiefe. 
*    liich.  Are  these  the  full  number  of  all  that  corae? 

Mess.  Only  two  more  my  Lord,  which  I  haue  left  vnnamed 
the  one  is  sir  Thomas  Dents  a  Westeme  gentleman,  and  ioyned 
with  him  one  Amoll  Butler,  a  gieat  many  aie  willing,  but  dares 
not  as  yet. 

Rich.  Doth  AmoU  Butler  oome»  I  can  hardly  brooke  his  tre^ 
cherie  for  hee  it  was  that  wrought  my  disgrace  with  the  King. 

Oxf,  Well  my  Lord  wee  are  now  to  strengthen  our  seines  with 
friend-^,  and  not  to  reape  vp  oMe  quarrels,  ^^y  that  Araoll 
Butier  did  iniurie  you  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  mendes  is  twise 
made,  if  he  stand  with  you  in  the  time  of  warres. 

Rich,  Well  my  friend  take  this  for  thy  g^ood  newes 
And  commend  me  to  our  mother  and  the  rest. 
Thus  my  Lords,  vou  see  God  still  fnouides  for  vs 
But  now  my  Lords  touching  the  placing  of  our  battel  best^ 
And  how  we  may  be  least  indan^ered 
Because  I  will  be  foremost  in  this  %fat 
To  incounter  with  that  bloodie  murtherer 
Myselfe  wil  lead  the  vaward  of  our  troopc. 
My  Lord  of  Oxford,  you  as  our  second  ^c]fc 
Shall  hall  haue  the  happie  leading  of  the  reare 
A  Place  I  know  which  you  will  well  deserne 
And  Captaine  Blunt,  Peter  Landoyse  and  you 
Shall  by  in  quarters,  as  our  battels  scowtes 
Pkoiuded,  thus  your  bowmen  Cafrtaine  Blunt, 
Must  scatter  here  and  there  to  gJtuU  that  horse. 
As  also  when  that  our  promiseomends  do  come 
Then  must  you  hold  hard  skinnish  with  our  foes 
Till  1  by  cast  of  a  counter  march 
Haue  ioyned  our  power  with  those  that  come  tO  VS 
Then  casting  close,  as  wings  on  either  side 
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We  witt  gioe  a  new  prauado  cm  the  foe, 

Tbereibfe  let  vs  towevds  Adeisloe  amaine 

Whete  we  thifl  night  God  willing  will  incampe. 

From  thence  towards  Li(  hfield,  we  will  maich  next  day 

And  nearer  London  bid  King  Richaid  play.  ExH, 

Enters  the  Pane.. 

Page,  Where  shall  I  finde  a  place  to  sigh  my  till 
And  waile  the  griefeof  our  sore  troubled  King? 
For  now  he  hath  obtained  the  Diadenie 
But  with  such  great  dbcomfort  to  his  minde 
That  he  had  better  lined  a  private  man,  his  lookes  are  gastly 
Hidious  to  behold  and  from  the  |mme  sentire  of  his  heart 
Tliere  comes  such  deepe  fetcht  sighes  and  fearefuU  cries, 
That  being  with  him  in  his  chamber  oft 
He  mooues  roe  weepe  and  sigh  for  company 
For  ?f  he  henre  one  stirre  he  riseth  vp 
And  claps  his  hand  vpon  his  dagger  straightt 
Readie  to  stab  him,  what  so  ere  he  be 
Bnt  he  must  thinke  this  is  the  iust  reuen^e 
The  heauens  haue  powred  vpon  him  for  his  Sinnes 
Those  Peeres  which  he  unkindly  murthered 
Doth  one  for  iustiee  at  the  hands  of  God 
And  he  in  iustiee  sends  oontinnall  feare 
For  to  aftigbt  him  both  at  bed  and  boord 
Btit  staie^  what  noyse  is  this,  who  haue  we  here? 

Enters  men  to  go  to  Richnumd, 

How  now  sirs,  whither  are  you  (?oinn^  so  fast. 

IVIen.  Why  to  Earle  Richmonds  C  amp  to  serue  with  him 
For  we  haue  left  to  serue  Kini:  Richard  now. 

Page.  Why  comes  tiiere  any  more  ? 

Men.  A  number  more.  Exit. 
Page.  Why  these  are  the  Yilhiines  my  Lord  wonid  haue  put  his 
yfc  into  their  hands. 

A  Richard  now  do  my  eyes  witnesse  that  thy  end  is  at  hand 
For  thy  commons  make  no  more  account  of  the  then  of  a  priuate 
man,  yet  will  I  as  dutic  binde.s,  giue  the  aduertisements  of  their 
uniust  proceedinc^s.  My  raaister  hath  lifted  out  many  and  yet 
hath  left  one  to  lift  him  out  of  all,  not  onely  of  his  Crowne  but 
also  of  bis  liie.  But  I  will  in,  to  tell  my  Lord  of  what  is  happened. 

Enters  Richmond  and  O^iford. 

2tkh.  Good  my  Lord  depart  and  leaue  me  to  myselfe. 

Oxf.  I  pray  mv  Lord  let  me  go  along  with  you. 

Rich,  My  Loia  it  may  not  be^  for  I  haue  promised  my  father 
that  none  shall  come  but  my  selfe,  therefore  good  my  Lord  de- 
part. 

VOL.  XIX.  U 
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Oxf,  Good  my  Lord  haue  a  care  of  your  self,  I  like  not  these' 
night  walkes  and  scouting  abroad  in  the  evemngi  M>  disguised 

forymi  must  not  now  that  yon  are  in  the  vsurpe!*s  dominions  and" 
you  are  the  onely  marki-  he  aimes  at,  and  your  last  nif^^htes  ab- 
sence bred  such  amazement  in  our  souldiers,  that  they  like  men 
wanting  the  power  to  follow  Armes,  were  on  a  sodaine  more  liker 
to  flie  then  to  fight ;  therefore  good  my  Lorde,  if  i  may  not  stand 
neare,  let  me  stand  aloofe  off. 

Bkk,  Ckntent  thee  good  Oxfofd^  and  tho  I  confesse  myself 
bound  to  thee  ior  thy  especiall  care»  yet  at  this  time  I  pmy  thee 
hold  me  excused.  But  fioewell  my. Lord  here  comes  my  Loni 
aod  Esther. 

£iif0r«  SS^dley  and  another 

Stan.  Captaine  I  pray  thee  brine:  nie  word  when  thou  doest 
discrie  the  enemy.    And  so  farewell,  and  leaue  me  for  a  wbiie 

Rich.  How  fares  my  gratious  Lord  and  father? 

Stan.  In  good  health  my  sonne,  &  the  better  to  see  thee  thus 
forewafd  in  this  laudable  enterprisebut  omittio|;  vain  circumstances 
and  to  come  briefly  to  the  purpose,  I  am  now  m  fewe  words  to  de- 
liuer  much  matter.  For  know  this  when  I  came  to  crane  leaue  of 
the  King  to  depart  from  the  Court  the  King  verie  iuiiousl^  began 
to  charge  me  that  I  was  both  acquainted  with  thy  practises  and 
drifts,  and  that  I  knew  of  thy  landing,  and  by  no  meanes  would 
grant  me  leaue  to  go,  till  as  plecli2:e  of  my  Loyaltie  and  true  deal- 
ing with  the  King,  I  should  leaue  my  yoong  Soone  George  Stand- 
ley.  Thus  haue  1  left  my  Son  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  onely  of 
purpose  to  come  and  speake  with  the 

Rich,  But  omitting  this  I  pray  tell  me  shall  I  looke  for  your 
helpe  in  the  baktell  P 

Stan,  Sonne  I  cannot,  for  as  I  will  not  goe  to  the  vsurper,  no 
more  I  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Rich,  Why  then  it  is  bootlesse  for  vs  to  stale,  for  all  we  pre- 
sumed vpon  was  on  your  aide. 

Stan.  Why  Sonne,  George  Standleys  death  would  doo  you  no 
pleasure 

Rich.  Why  the  time  is  too  troublesome,  for  him  to  tend  to  fol- 
low execution 

Sian.  O  Sonne  tyrants  expect  no  time,  and  George  Standley 
being  yoong  and  a  grissell  is  the  more  easie  to  be  made  away. 

Run,  This  newes  goes  to  my  heart,  but  tis  in  vaine  for  meetb 
looke  for  victorie,  when  with  a  mole  hill,  we  shall  encounter  with 
a  mountaine. 

Stand.  Why  Sonne,  see  how  contrarie  you  are,  for  I  assure  you, 
the  chiefest  of  his  Company  are  liker  to  flie  to  thee,  then  to  nght 

against  thee  :  and  for  me,  thinke  me  not  so  simple  but  that  I  can 
at  my  pleasure  flie  to  thee,  or  being  with  them  light  so  faintly, 
that  the  battell  shall  be  wonne  on  thy  part  with  small  incountring. 
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And  note  this  besides  that  the  King  is  now  come  to  Lester,  aud 
means  to  morrow  to  bid  thee  battel  in  Boswortb. 

Enters  Messcngir, 

Me$t.  Come  my  Lord,  I  do  discry  the  tnemy. 

Stand,  Why  then  Sonne  farewell,  I  can  stale  no  longer* 

Richm.  Yet  c;ood  father,  one  word  more  ere  you  de|Mntp 
What  number  do  you  think c  the  kings  power  to  be? 

Stand.  Mary  some  twentie  thousand.    And  so  fareweU. 

liichm.  And  we  hardly  five  thousand,  being  beset  with  m.iny 
enemies  hoping  vpon  a  few  friends,  yet  dispair  not  Richmond  but 
Temember  thou  tightest  in  right,  to  defende  thy  countrey  from  the 
tmanle  of  an  vsurping  tyrant  tberdbre  Ricbmond  goe  Ibrewaid* 
the  move  dangerous  the  battell  is  in  atteining,  it  prooues  the 
more  honourable  being  obteined.  Then  forward  lUchmond,  God 
ami  Saint  George^  for  me. 

Quisquum  regna  gaudit^  6  fallex  bonum. 

Enters  ike  King,  andtke  Lord  LotM 

jKtf^.  The  hell  of  life  that  hangs  vpon  the  Crowne 
The  dmly  cares,  the  nightly  dreames 
The  wretched  crewes,  the  treason  of  the  foe 
And  horror  of  my  bloodie  practise  past 
Strikes  such  a  terror  to  mv  wounded  conscience 
That  sleep  I,  ^\  ake  I,  or  whatsoeuer  I  do, 
Mee  tliinkcs  their  ghoasts  comes  g'aping  for  reuenge 
Whom  1  Iiaue  slaine  in  reaching-  for  a  Crowne 
Clarence  complaines  and  crieth  for  reuenge 
My  Nephues  bloods  Reuenge  reuenge  doth  crie 
Tlie  headlesse  Peeres  comes  preasinff  for  leoenge 
And  eneiy  one  cries,  let  the  tyrant  me 
The  Sunne  by  day  shines  hotely  for  reuenge 
The  Moone  by  night  eclipseth  2br  reuenge 
The  Stars  are  turned  to  Comets  for  renenge 
The  Planets  channg-e  their  courses  for  renenge 
The  birds  sing  not  but  sorrow  for  reuenge 
The  silly  lambes  sits  bleating  for  reuenge 
The  screeking  Rauen  sits  croking  for  reuenge 
Whole  heads  of  beasts  comes  bellowing  for  reuenge 
And  all  yea  all  the  world  1  thinke 
Cries  for  reuenge,  and  nothing  but  reuenge 
But  to  conclude,  I  haue  deserued  reuenge. 
In  company  I  dare  not  trust  my  Iriend 
Being  alone  I  dread  the  secret  foe 
I  doubt  my  foode  least  poyson  lurke  therein 
My  bed  is  vncoth,  rest  refrain es  my  head  • 
Then  such  a  life  I  count  far  worse  to  be 
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Then  thousand  deaths  vnto  a  damned  death : 

How  wast  death  I  said  ?  who  dare  attempt  my  death  ? 

Nay  who  flare  «o  much  as  once  to  thinke  my  death  ? 

Though  enemies  tiiere  be  that  would  my  body  kill. 

Yet  shall  they  leaue  a  neuer  dying:  minde. 

But  you  villaines,  rebels,  traitoi:*  as  you  are 

How  came  the  foe  in,  pieasing  so  neaie  ? 

Where,  where,  slept  the  garrison  that  slumld  a  beat  them  back 

Wbere.wat  our  frienite  to  inteicept  Uie  fee 

All  gone  quite  fled,  his  loyaltie  quite  laid  »  bed 

Then  vengeance,  mischiefe  horror  wittuniachance 

Wilde-fire,  with  whirlewinds,  light  upon  your  heads 

That  thus  betrayd  your  Prince  by  your  vntruth 

Kiiig.  Frantike  man,  what  meanst  thou  by  this  BSOOd?  Now 
he  is  come  more  need  to  beate  him  backe. 

Lou.  Sowre  is  his  sweete  that  Sauours  thy  delight^  great  is  his 
power  that  threats  thy  ouerthrow. 

King,  The  bad  rebellion  of  my  foe  is  not  &o  much,  as  for  to  see 
my  friends  do  flie  in  fiocks  from  me 

Lott,  May  it  please  your  ^race  to  rest  younelfe  content,  for 
you  haue  power  inough  to  defend  your  land. 

Kin.  Dares  Richmond  set  his  foote  on  land  with  such  a  small 
power  of  stragling  fugatiues? 

Lou.  May  it  please  your  grace  to  partictpate  the  cause  thai 
thus  doth  trouble  you. 

Amor.  Xhe  cause  Buzard,  what  cause  should  i  participate  to  thee 
My  friends  are  gone  away,  and  fled  from  me,  keep  silence  villaine 
least  I  by  poste  do  send  thy  soule  to  heii,  not  one  word  more,  if 
thou  doest  loue  thy  life.  ErUer^  Calcsbic 

Cat,  My  Lord. 

J&'fljg'.  Yet  mine  vilaine,  6  Catesliie  is  it  thou  ?  What  coma 
the  Lord  Standley  or  no  ? 

Cat,  My  Lord,  he  answeres  no. 

King.  Why  didst  not  tell  him  then.  I  would  send  his  Sonne 

George  Standleys  head  to  him. 

Cat.  My  Lord  I  did  so  &  he  answered,  he  had  another  Sonne 
left  to  make  Lord  Standley. 

King.  ()  vilaine  vilde,  and  breaker  of  his  oath  the  bastardes 
ghoast  shall  hant  him  at  the  heeles,  and  crie  reuenge  for  his  vild 
fathers  wrongs,  go  Louell,  Catsbie  fetch  George  Standly  forth 
him  with  these  handes  will  I  butcher  for  the  dead,  and  send  his 
headlease  bodie  to  his  Stre. 

CatMe,  Leaue  off  executions  now  the  foe  is  heere  that  threa- 
tens Ts  most  cruelly  of  our  liues. 

King.  Zownes  foe  mee  no  foes»  the  fothers  foct  oondemnes  the 
Sonne  to  die 

Lou.  But  guiltlesse  blood  will  for  reucngement  crie 
King.  Why  was  not  he  left  for  fathers  loyaltie 
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Lou.  Therein  his  father  ^atly  iniured  him. 
King.  Did  not  your  selues  in  presence,  sec  the  bondes  Bealde 
and  assignde. 

£o.  What  tho      Lord,  the  vardtto  own,  the  titles  doth  resign 

King,  The  bond  is  broke  and  I  mil  sue  the  fine  except  you  will 
'  hinder  me,  what  will  you  haue  it  so? 

Lou,  In  doing  true  iustice,  else  we  answere  no. 

Kin^.  His  trecherons  Father  htith  neglect  his  word  and  done 
imparshall  past  by  dint  of  sword,  therefore  Sirrha  go  fetch  him, 
Zovvncs  di"iw  you  cuts  who  shall  go,  I  bid  you  p;o  Tateshy.  A 
Richard,  now  mnist  thou  see  thy  end  at  hand,  why  sirs  why  fear 
you  thus,  why  we  are  ten  to  one,  if  you  seeke  promotion  I  am 
Kinge  alreadie  in  possession,  better  able  to  perfurme  tiiau  he. 
LotcU,  Catesby,  lets  loyne  louingly  and  deuoutly  togither,  and  I 
will  dioide  my  whole  kingdome  amongst  you. 

BM,  We  will  my  Lord. 

King.  We  will  my  Lofd»  a  Catesbie,  thou  lookest  like  a  dog, 
and  thou  Louell  too,  but  you  will  nmnc  away  with  them  that  be 
gone  and  the  diuel  go  with  you  all,  God  I  hope,  God,  what  talke  I 
of  God,  that  haue  senied  the  diuHl  rill  this  while.  No,  fortune 
and  courage  for  mee,  and  ioyne  England  apainst  incL'  with  Kng- 
iand,  Ioyne  Europe  with  Europe,  come  ChristrndmnL',  and  with 
Christendome  the  whole  world  and  yet  I  will  ni  uer  yeeld  but  by 
death  onely.  By  death,  no  die,  part  not  childishly  from  thy 
Ciowne,  but  come  the  diuell  to  claime  it,  stiike  him  down,  &  tho 
that  Fortmie  hath  decreed,  to  set  renenge  with  triumphs  on  my 
wretched  head,  yet  death,  sweete  death,  my  latest  friend  hath 
swome  to  make  a  bargaine  for  my  lasting  fame,  and  this  I  this  veric 
day,  I  hope  with  this  lame  hand  of  mine,  to  rake  out  that  hatefull 
heut  of  Richmond,  and  when  I  haue  it,  to  eate  it  panting  bote 
with  salt,  and  drinke  his  blood  lukc  wr^rme,  tho  I  be  sure  twi! 
poyson  nw  .  Sirs  you  that  be  resolute  follow  me,  the  rest  go  hang 
your  selues.  Exit, 

The  batuU  enters,  Richard  wmnded  vdih  hie  Page, 

King,  A  horse,  a  hofse^  a  fresh  horse 

Page,  A  flie  my  Lord,  and  saue  your  life 

King,  Flte  ▼illatne,  looke  I  as  tho  I  would  flie,  no  first  shall  this 
doll  and  seaceless  ball  of  earth  leceiue  my  bodie  eold  and  void  of 
sence,  you  watry  heauens  rowle  on  my  gloomy  day  and  darksome 
cloudes  close  vp  my  cheeifull  sownde,  downc  is  thy  sunne  Rlchnrd, 
neuer  to  shine  again e,  the  birdes  whose  feathers  should  adorne 
my  head,  houers  aloft  &  dares  not  come  in  sight  yet  faint  not  man, 
for  this  day  if  Fortune  will,  shall  make  thee  King  possest  with 
quiet  Crown,  if  Fates  deny,  this  ground  must  be  my  graue,  yet 
golden  thoughts  that  reached  for  a  Crowne  danted  before  by  For- 
tune crudl  spight,  are  come  as  comforts  to  my  drooping  heart  and 
bids  me  keepe  my  Crowne  and  die  a  King.  These  are  my  last. 
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what  more  I  haue  to  Bay,  lie  make  report  among  the  damned 
soules,  EsH. 
Enten  Rkhmtmd  to  haHell  againe^  and  Ink  Riekard 

Enters  lieport  and  the  Page 

Report.  How  may  I  knov;  the  rertfiin  true  report  of  this  victo- 
rious battell  fought  to  day,  ray  friend  >vhat  ere  thou  beest,  tel 
vnto  mee  the  true  report,  which  part  bath  wonne  the  victorie, 
whether  the  King  or  no  ? 

Page,  A  no  the  King  is  slaine  and  he  hath  lost  the  day,  and 
Richmond  he  hath  wonne  the  field,  and  tryumphs  like  a  valiant 
conquerer. 

Itepori,  Bill  who  is  slaine  beaidea  onr  Loid  and  sonerai^e? 

Page,  Slaine  is  the  worthie  dnke  of  Northfolke  he,  &  with  him 
Sir  Robart  Brokenby,  Lieftenant  of  the  Tower,  besides  LoaeU,'he 
made  also  a  partner  in  this  Tragedie. 

Report.  But  wheres  sir  William  Catsby? 

Pnfre.  Hee  is  this  day  beheaded  on  a  stage  at  Lester,  because 
he  tooke  part  with  my  Lord  the  King.  But  stay  Report,  &  thou 
shalt  heare  me  tell  the  briefe  discourse.  And  how  the  battell  fell 
then  knowe  Report,  that  Richard  came  to  fielde  mounted  on  hors- 
back  with  as  high  lesolue  as  fierce  Achillis  mongst  the  sturdie 
Greekes  whom  to  enconnter  worthie  Richmond,  came  accompanied 
with  many  followers,  and  then  my  Lord  diaplayde  his  colours 
straight,  and  with  the  charge  of  Trumpet,  Drum  and  Fyfe,  these 
bniue  batalians  straight  encountred  but  in  the  skirmish  which 
cotinued  long,  my  Lord  gan  faint,  which  Richmond  straight  per- 
ceiued,  andprcsently  did  sound  afresh  alarme  but  worthie  Richard 
that  did  neuer  flie,  but  followed  honour  to  the  gates  of  death, 
straight  apurd  his  horse  to  encounter  with  the  Earle,  in  which  en- 
country  Richmond  did  preuaile,  &  taking  Richard  at  aduantage 
then  he  threw  his  horse  and  him  both  to  the  ground,  and  there 
was  woorthie  Richard  wounded,  so  that  after  that  he  nere  reconered 
strength.  But  to  be  briefe  my  maister  would  not  yedd,  bat  with 
his  losse  of  life  he  lost  the  field.   Report  fiirewell. 

Enter  Earle  Richmond,  Earle  Oxford.  L,  Standley,  and  their 

iraine  tmik  the  Croimie. 

Fich.  Now  noble  Peercs  and  worthie  country-men,  since  God 
hath  giucn  vs  fortune  of  the  day,  let  vs  first  glue  thankes  vnto 
his  Deitie,  &  next  with  honors  fitting  your  deserts,  I  must  be 
grateful!  to  my  country  men,  and  woorthie  Oxford  for  thy  seruice 
showne  in  bote  encountring  of  the  enemy,  Earle  Richmond  bindes 
himselfe  in  lasting  bondes  of  feithfull  lone  and  perfect  ynitie. 
Sory  I  am  for  those  that  I  haue  lost  hy  our  so  dangerous  encoun- 
tring with  the  foe,  but  sorrow  cannot  bring  the  dead  to  life :  and 
therefore  are  my  sorrows  spent  in  vaine.  Onely  to  those  that  liae 
thus  much  I  say,  1  will  maintain  them  with  a  manuall  [qaary,.  an 
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an  annual]  paie.  And  iouing  father,  lastly  to  your  self,  tho  not 
the  least  in  our  expected  aide,  we  giue  more  thankes  for  your  vn- 
looked  Ibr  aide,  tlieii  we  haue  power  on  aodaiae  to  decUue,  but  for 
your  thanks  I  hope  it  shall  suffise  that  I  in  nature  loue  and  honor 
you. 

L,  Sian,  Well  spoken  sonne,  and  like  a  man  of  worth,  whose 
resolutid  in  this  battell  past,  hath  made  thee  famous  roongst  thy 

enemies  And  thinke  my  Son,  I  glorv  more  to  henre  what  praise 
the  common  people  gaue  of  thee,  then  if  the  Peeres  by  general 
full  consent  had  set  me  downe  to  weare  the  Diadem.  Then  Hue 
my  Sonne  thus  loued  of  thy  friends,  and  for  thy  foes  prepare  to 
combatc  them. 

Oxf,  And  Oxford  vowes  prpetuall  loue  to  thee,  wishing  as 
asany  honours  to  Earle  Rtebmond  as  C«sar  had  in  eonquering 
the  world,  &  I  doubt  not  but  if  fiure  fortune  follow  thee  to  see 
thee  honoured  mongst  thy  country  men,  as  Hector  was  among 
the  Lords  of  Troy.or  Tulley  mongst  the  Romane  Scnatoni. 

Rieh,  How  fores  our  louely  mother  Queene  ? 

Enters  mother  Queene  and  Elizabeth 

Queene,  In  health  Earle  Richmond,  glad  to  heare  the  nevves 
that  God  hath  giuen  thee  fortune  of  the  day.  But  tell  me  Lords, 
where  is  my  sonne  Lord  Marquesse  Dorset^  that  be  is  not  here, 
what  was  he  murtbered  in  this  Tragedie  ? 

Bkk,  No  louelv  Queene  your  Sonne  doth  liue  in  France,  for 
being  distrest  and  driuen  by  force  of  tempest  to  that  shore,  and 
many  of  our  men  being  sicke  and  dead,  we  were  inforst  to  aske 
the  King  for  aide,  as  well  for  men  as  for  munition  which  then  the 
King  did  willingly  supply,  pronidcd,  that  ns  hostngefor  those  men, 
Lord  Marqiicsse  Dorset  should  be  pledge  ^vlth  the.  But  Madame 
now  our  troubled  warre  is  done.  Lord  Marquesse  Dorset  shall 
come  home  againe. 

Queene.  Richmond,  gramercies  fov  thy  kiade  good  newcs,  which 
is  no  little  comfort  to  thy  friends,  to  see  how  God  hath  beene 
thy  happie  guide  in  this  late  conquest  of  our  enemies  and  Rich-  ' 
mond,  as  thou  art  returned  with  victorie,  so  we  will  keepe  our 
words  effectually. 

Mich.  Then  Madame  for  our  happie  battelles  victorie,  first 
thankes  to  heauen,  next  to  my  foreward  countr)'-men,  but  Madame 
pardon  me  tho  I  make  bold  to  charge  you  with  a  promise  that 
you  made,  which  was  confirmed  by  diuerseof  the  Peeres  toucliing^  • 
the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  and  hauing  ended  what  1  promised 
you,  Madam,  1  luoke  and  hope  to  haue  my  due. 

Stand.  Then  know  my  sonne,  the  Peeres  by  full  consent,  in 
that  thou  hast  fireed  them  from  a  tyrants  yoke,  haue  by  electbn 
chosen  thee  as  King  first  in  re^ri  they  account  thee  vertoous^ 
next,  for  that  they  hope  all  forrune  bvoyles  Khali  cease,  and  thou 
wilt  guide  and  goueme  them  in  peaces  then  sit  thou  downe  my 
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Sonne,  and  here  receiue  the  Crowne  of  England  as  thy  proper 
owne»  sit  downe* 

Oxf^  Henry  the  setiemh,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England^ 
FiBiice  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  God  saue  the  King. 
All.  Long  Hue  Henry  the  seuenth  King  of  England 
Bkk,  TtumlM  louing  friends  and  my  kind  country-men  and 
here  I  vow  in  presence  of  you  all,  to  mot  abuses  from  this  common 
welth  wliicb  now  fiowes  faster  than  the  furious  tyde  that  ouerflowes 
beyond  the  bankes  of  Nile.  And  louing  f;tther,  and  my  other 
friends,  whose  ready  forward n esse  hath  made  me  fortunate,  Rich- 
mond will  still  in  honouraljle  loue  count  himselfe  to  be  at  your 
dispose,  nor  do  I  wish  to  enioy  a  longer  life,  then  I  shall  liue 
to  thinke  vpon  your  loue.  But  what  aaith  faire  Elizabeth  to  ^  ? 
for  DOW  wee  haue  welcommed  our  other  friends,  I  must  bid  you 
wekome  Ladie  amongat  the  rest^  and  in  my  welcome  crane  to  be 
venoloed,  how  you  resolve  touching  my  profered  loue  vnto  you, 
here  your  mother  and  the  Peeres  agfe«,  and  all  ia  ended,  if  you 
condescend. 

Fsliz,  Then  know  my  Lord,  that  if  my  mother  plerise  1  must  in 
dutie  yeeld  to  her  commniid,  for  when  our  aged  father  left  his 
life,  he  willed  vs  honour  siiil  our  mothers  age :  and  therefore  as 
my  dutie  doth  command,  I  do  commit  myself  to  her  dispose. 

Queene,  Then  here  mv  Lord,  receive  thy  royall  spouse,  ver- 
tuous  Elizabeth,  for  botfa  the  Peerea  and  Commons  do  agree 
that  this  faire  Prinoesse  shall  be  wife  to  thee.  And  we  pray  all 
that  foire  Elizabeth  may  liue  for  aye,  and  neuer  yeeld  to  deatfi. 

Rich.  And  so  say  I  thanks  to  you  all  my  Lords  that  thus  haue 
honoured  Richmond  with  a  Crowne,  and  if  1  Hue,  then  make  ac- 
count my  Lords  I  will  deserue  this  with  more  then  common  loue. 

Sfnn.  And  now  were  but  mv  sonne  George  Standley  here» 
How  happie  were  our  present  meeting; then, 
But  he  is  dead,  nor  shall  1  euer  more  see  my  sweete 
Boy  wlioin  I  do  loue  so  deare,  forwL'll  I  know  the  vsurper 
In  his  rage  liath  made  a  slaughter  ot  my  aged  ioy. 

Rich.  Take  comfort  gentle  ^ther,  for  I  hope  my  brother  George 
will  tume  in  safe  to  va. 

Stand.  A  no  my  sonne^  for  he  that  ioyes  in  blood,  will  woiie 
his  furie  on  the  innocent. 

EtUen  two  Messengers  mih  George  Standley 

Stan,  But  how  now  what  nnyse  is  this  ? 

Mess,  Beliold  Lord  Stantlky  we  bring  thy  sonne,  thy  sonne 
George  Standley,  whom  with  great  danger  we  haue  saued  from 
jfnrie  Of  a  tyrants  doome. 

L,  SUin,  And  Hues  George  Standley  ?  Then  hapfrie  that  I  am 
to  aee  him  freed  thus  from  a  tyranta  lage.  Welcome  my  aooae 
my  sweete  (jieorge  welcome  home. 
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George  JStan.  i  hanks  my  good  father,  and  George  Standley 


by  a  greedie  Woolfe  within  the  indoaed  sentiie  of  the  earth  ex- 
pecting death  withont  delitterieb  eoen  horn  thia  dnunger  ii  Geoige 

Standley  come,  to  be  a  guest  to  Richmond  &  the  rest :  for  whea 
the  bloodie  butcher  heard  yonr  honour  did  refuse  to  come  to  him» 
he  like  a  sauage  Tygre  then  inraged  commanded  straight  I  should 

be  murdered,  &  sent  these  two  to  execute  the  deed,  but  they, 
that  knev;  how  innocet  I  was,  did  post  him  off  with  many  long  de- 
layes,  alieaging  reasons  to  alaie  his  rage,  but  twas  in  vaine  for  he 
like  to  a  stamed  Lionesse  still  called  for  blood,  savini:^^  that  I 
fihould  die.  But  to  be  briefe  when  both  the  battels  loyned,  these 
two  and  others  shifted  me  away. 

Ri^,  Now  seeing  thai  each  tfaiag  tumes  to  our  ooDtent, 
I  will  it  be  pfodaimed  presently,  that  tiaytiw  Richard 
Be  by  our  command,  drawne  through  the  Street!  of  Lester 
Starke  naked  on  a  Colliers  horee  lei  htm  be  laide 
For  as  of  others  paines  he  had  no  regard 
So  let  him  hnue  a  traytors  due  reward. 
Now  lor  (lur  marriage  and  our  nupliall  ryteSy 
Our  pleasuiT'  is  they  be  soleranixed 

In  our  Abby  of  W^tminster,  according  to  the  ancient  custom 

due. 

The  two  and  twentieth  day  of  August  next. 

Set  forwards  then  my  Lords  towaids  London  atraight, 

There  to  take  further  order  for  the  stale. 

Mess,  Thus  Gentles  may  you  heere  behold,  the  ioyoingof  these 
Houses  both  in  one^  by  this  braue  Prince  Henry  the  seanentK 

who  was  for  wit  ooaipared  to  Saloman,  his  gouemment  was  veiv 

tno\is  eiierv  wav,  and  God  did  wonderouslv  increase  his  store,  he 
did  subdue  a  proud  rebellious  Lord  that  did  encounter  him  v}x)n 
blacke  heath,  lie  died  when  he  had  raig-ned  full  three  and 
tvventie  yeares  eight  moneths,  and  some  odde  daves,  and  lies 
buried  in  Westminster.    He  died  and  left  behind  asonne. 

Mess,  A  Sonne  he  left^  a  Harry  of  that  narae»  a  wortbie  valiant 
and  victorious  Prince,  for  on  the  fifth  yesre  of  his  happie  nugne> 
hee  entered  France,  and  to  the  Frenchmena  costs  he  wonne  Tar* 
win  and  Tumey.  The  Emperor  serued  this  King  for  common 
pay,  and  as  a  mersonary  prince  did  follow  him.  Then  after  Morle 
and  Morles,  conquered  he,  and  still  did  keepe  the  French  men  at 
a  bay.  And  lastly  in  this  King^  decreasing;  aiife  he  conquered 
Bullen,  and  after  when  he  was  turned  home  he  died,  when  he  had 
raigned  full  thirtie  eiglu  yeares  nine  moneths  and  some  odde 
dayes  and  was  buried  m  Windsore.  He  died  and  left  three  famous 
sprigs  behinde  him. 

Edward  the  sixt,  he  did  restore  the  Gospell  to  his  light,  and 
finished  that  his  fiither  left  vndone*  A  wbe  yoong  Prince,  giuen 
greatly  to  hb  boolte«   He  brought  the  English  seiuice  fint  in 
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m  and  died  when  he  M  ni|;iied  six  veara.  iue  monefhs,  k 
aone  odde  daye^  and  lieth  borwd  in  Wiestminster 

EHMa.  Next  after  faim  a  Mary  did  snccecde*  whidi  manmd 
PhiMp  King  of  Spaine,  she  raigned  fine  yean  feu  re  moneths  and 
some  odde  dayes  and  «  buried  in  Westminslcr.  When  she  wai 
dead  her  Sister  did  succeed. 

Queene.  VVorthie  Elizabeth,  a  mirrour  in  her  age,  by  whose 
wise  life  and  ciuill  gnuernment,  her  country  was  defended  from 
the  cnieltie  of  famine  fire  and  swoord,  warres  fearefuU  messen* 
gers. 

This  is  that  Queene  as  writers  truly  say 
Thai  God  had  marked  downe  to  line  for  aye 
Then  happte  England  mongst  thy  neighbor  Res 
For  peace  and  plentie  still  attends  on  thee 

And  all  the  fauourable  Planets  smiles 

To  see  thee  Hue  in  such  prosperitie 

She  is  that  larope  that  keeps  faire  Englands  light 

And  through  her  faith  her  country  Hues  in  peace 

And  she  hath  put  proud  Antichrist  to  flight 

And  bene  the  meanes  that  ciuill  wnrs  did  cease 

Then  England  kneeleupon  thy  hairy  knee 

And  thanke  that  God  that  still  prouides  for  thee 

The  Tmke  admires  to  hcare  her  |;oaemment 

And  babies  in  lury*  sound  herpnneely  name 

All  Christian  Princes  4o  tbat  Pnnce  hath  sent 

After  her  rule  was  mmored  iborth  by  fame 

TheTorke  hath  swome  neuer  to  hft  his  hand 

To  wrong  the  Princesse  of  this  blessed  land 

Twere  vaine  to  tell  the  care  this  Queene  liath  had 

In  helping  those  that  were  opprest  by  warre 

And  how  her  Maiestie  hath  stil  hene  ^lad 

When  she  hath  heard  of  peace  proclaimed  from  fitf 

leneua,  France,  and  Flanders  hath  set  downe 

The  good  she  hath  done^  since  she  came  to  the  Crowne 

For  which,  if  ere  her  llle  be  tane  away, 

God  grant  her  soule  may  Hue  in  heauen  for  aye^ 

For  if  her  Graces  dayes  be  brought  to  end, 

Yo«r  hope  is  gone^  on  whom  did  peace  depend. 
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I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  particular  pas- 
sages in  which  a  Tesemblaiice  may  be  traced  between  the  fore- 
going diania,  and  oar  authofs  Richaid  the  Third ;  bttt»  I  think, 
the  reader  will  be  eatislied  that  Shakspeare  matt  hare  seen  it 
when  he  eat  down  to  the  composition  of  his  own  play.  Who  the 
author  was  of  the  ori|^nal  performance,  is  a  quesnon  of  minor 
importance;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  ?5ame  person 
who  wrote  Locrine^  which  has  been  absurdly  ascribed  to  Shak- 
speare himself.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  p.  291,  and  com- 
pare Richard's  soliloquy  with  the  following  lines  from  the  play  I 
have  mentioned,  he  will  be  able  tojudge  how  far  1  am  justified  in 
ascribing  both  to  the  flame  person : 

**  The  boyateioufl  Boreas  thnndreth  forth  lerenge 
^*  The  stonie  lodcs  crie  out  on  sharpe  rerenge 

Smmd  Ifttf  alarme, 
*'  Now  Cofinens  stale  and  see  rerenge !  '*  &c. 
Again : 

**  What  said  T  falshood  ?  I  that  filthie  crim^ 
**  For  Locrine  hath  forsaken  Guendoline. 

Behold  the  heavens  do  waiie  for  Guendoline. 
**  The  shining  sunne  doth  blush  for  Guendoline,  . 
•*  The  liquid  aire  doth  weep  for  Guendoline. 

The  rerie  ground  doth  grone  for  Guendoline. 
"  L  they  are  milder  then  the  Brittaine  King. 
'*  For  he  r^ecteth  locldesse  Gnendolme.*' 

BOSWIIJL. 
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PKELIMINAKY  REMARKS. 


We  aie  «i»cqi»iiited  wilh  any  dnmatick  pieceon  the  Bulject  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  preceded  this  of  Shakspeare ;  and  )|ret  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers*  Company  appean  the  foUomng  entry  s 
"  Nathaniel  Butter]  (who  was  one  Of  our  author's  printen)  Feo. 
12, 1604.  That  he  get  good  allovranee  for  the  enterlude  of  King 
Henry  Mil,  before  he  he^in  to  pnnt  \t ;  and  with  the  wardens 
hand  toyt,  he  is  to  have  the  same  for  his  copy."  Dr.  Farmer,  in 
B  note  on  the  epilogue  to  this  play,  observes,  from  Stowe,  that 
Robert  Greene  had  written  somewhat  on  the  same  story. 

Steevens. 

This  historical  drama  comprizes  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
oommencing  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Henry's  reign,  (1521,) 
and  ending  with  the  christening  of  Elizabeth  in  15SS.  Shak- 
speare has  deviated  from  histoiy  in  placine  the  death  of  Queen 
Katharine  before  the  birth  of  EUabeth*  for  in  fiwt  Katharine 
did  not  die  till  1536. 

Kingf  Henr}^  VIII.  was  written,  T  believe,  in  1601.  See  An 
Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspcare's  Plays,  vol.  ii. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  the  epilogue,  observes,  from  Stowe, 
that  '*  Robert  Greene  had  written  something  on  this  story;**  but 
this,  I  apprehend,  was  not  a  play,  but  some  historical  account  of 
Henry's  reign,  written  not  by  Robert  Greene,  the  dramatick 
poet,  but  by  some  other  penon.  In  the  Ibt  of  *'  authors  out  of 
whom  Stowe*s  Annals  were  compiled,"  prefixed  to  the  last  edi- 
tion printed  in  his  life  time,  quarto,  1605,  Robert  Greene  is 
enumerated  with  Robert  de  Brun,  Robert  Fabian,  &c.  and  he  is 
«  often  quoted  as  an  authority  for  fiicts  in  the  margin  of  the  hirtory 
of  that  rdgn.  Malovb. 
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I  COME  no  more  to  make  you  laugh;  things 

now, 

That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe. 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow^ 
We  now  present.   Those  that  can  pity»  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear ; 
The  subject  will  deserve  it.    Such,  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe. 
May  here  tind  truth  too.    Those,  that  come  to 
see 

Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree. 

The  play  may  pass ;  if  they  be  still,  and  willing, 

111  undertake,  may  see  away  their  shilling 

Richly  in  two  short  hours.    Only  they, 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 

A  noise  of  targets ;  or  to  see  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley  coat  ^,  guarded  with  yellow, 

*  —  or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,]    Alluding  to  the Jboh  and  bu^'oons, 
introduced  in  the  plays  a  little  before  our  author's  time :  and  of 
whom  he  has  left  us  a  small  taste  in  his  own.  Tueuhald, 

In  Manton's  lOth  Satiie  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  kind  of 
dress: 

**  The  lon^Jbole's  coat,  the  huge  slop,  the  lugged  boot. 
From  numick  PIso  aU  doe  claime  their  roote." 
TOI4.  XIX,  X 
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Will  be  deceived :  for,  gentle  hearers,  know. 
To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 
As  fool  and  fight  is    beside  forfeiting 
Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  brings 
(To  make  that  ooly  trae  we  now  intend  ^) 
Vnm  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend* 

Thus  also  Nashe^  in  lut  EdsUe  IMcatoiy  la  Have  with  jrou 
to  Safton  Waldeo,  or  Gabriel  Harvey*a  Hunt  is  up,  1596: 

'^JboUSf  ye  know,  alwaies  for  the  most  part  (esptsdallie  if 
they  bee  natiirall/oolct)  aie  sated  in  kmg  eoats/*  SraBvaiis. 

*  —  such  a  show  »  , 

As  fool  and  fight  is,]  This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which 
Shakspeare  has  discovered  his  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of 
battles  represented  on  the  stage.  He  knew  that  five  or  six  men 
with  swords,  gave  a  very  unsatisfactory  idea  of  an  army,  and 
therefore,  without  much  care  to  excuse  his  former  practice,  he 
allows  that  a  theatrics^. fight  would  destroy  all  o/)i»/on  of  truth, 
and  leave  bim  never  an  understandingjriend^  Maffniaiii^eniia 
et  multanihiloMinus  habituris  simplex  conyei^  e^rrom  con&sio, 
Yel  l.kf  pw  not  vbether  tbe  ooaooatiaa  ilMjini  in  this  play  may 
not  be  liable  to  all  that,  cm  be.  oljeo^d  40aiiyi|  a  Mtle. : 

See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue.  BpsWBibL. 
9  —  the  opinion  that  we  bring, 
(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend,)]    These  lines  I  do 
not  understand,  and  suspect  tjxea^  oi^  cpxnij^l^.,  |  b^i^ve 
may  better  read  thus  :  '   ' . 

the  opinion  that  we  bring. 
Or  make ;  that  only  truth  we  now  intend.  Johnson. 
Tofn^end;  ii|  oiir  antboiv  baa  mfmefimm  sameneaningas 
to  pretemf'  S(v     King  Richard  UL  . 

"  Thi?  mayor  is  herqat  hand:,  Intend  soma  fear«r^-f^*'  • 
Again  t 

"  Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  stmvr»  • 
"  Intending  deep  snspicion."  Steevbks. 
If  any  alteration  were  necessarji^  I  shonJd  be  for^mly  «bangii^ 
the  Older  of  the  words,  and  reading: 

**  That  only  true  to  make  we  notv  intend :  ** 
i.  e.  that  now  we  intend  to  exhibit  only  ivhat  is  true. 

This  passage,  and  others  of  this  Prologue,  in  which  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  truth  of  the  ensuing  representation,  would  lead 
one  to  suspect,  that  this  play  of  Henry  the  Vlllth.  is  the  very 
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Therefore,  for  goodness'  sake^   and  as  you  are 

known 

first  and  hapi^est  heiurers  of  the  town  \ 

play  mentioned  by  Sir  H.  Wotton,  [in  his  Letter  of  2  July,  1613, 
Reliq.  Wotton,  p.  42/),'|  under  the  description  of  '*  a  new  piny, 
(acted  by  the  king's  players  at  the  Bank's  Side]  called.  All  Is 
True^  representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Vlllth."  The  **  extraonliiriry  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
majesty,"  with  which.  Sir  Henry  says,  that  play  was  setiorlh,  and 
the  particular  incident  of  certain  cannons  ihot  off  at  the  King's 
ftntiy  to  m  masqae  at  the  Cafdiflal  Wotftey'a  house,"  (b)r  which  the 
theatfe  ma  set  on  fire  and  bafnt  to  the  ground,)  m  strictly  a^i^ 
cable  to  the  play  before  us.  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  in  Winwood** 
Memorials,  fol.  iii.  p.  469,  mentions  *'  the  burning  of  the  Globe^ 
or  playhouse,  on  the  Bankside,  on  St.  Peter's-day  [1613,]  which 
(says  he)  fell  out  bi/  a  peale  of  chambfrs,  that  I  know  not  on  what 
occasion  were  to  be  used  in  the  play."  Ben  Jonsnn,  in  his  Exe- 
cration upon  Vulcan,  says,  they  were  two  poor  chambers.  [See 
the  stage -direction  in  this  play,  a  little  before  the  King's  entrance  ; 
**  Drum  and  trumpet,  chambers  discharged,'*"]  The  Continuator 
of  Stowe*ff  Chraoide,  titating  the  same  acddenf ,  p.  1003,  says 
ckpimly,  that  it  happened  at    the  play  of  H^itrr  the  Vlllth.*' 

In  a  MS.  Letter  of  Tho.  Lotkia  to  Sir  tho.  Pifdcering,  dated 
Lomhn,  ihit  last  of  June,  161S,  the  same  fact  is  thus  related : 

NokHiger  since  than  yesterday,  while  Bourbage  his  cbrapanie 
were  acting  at  the  Globe  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  and  there  shoot- 
ing of  certayne  chambers  in  way  of  trhimpb,  the  fire  catch'dj"  &c. 
MS.  Harl.  7002.  Tyrwhitt'. 

I  have  followed  a  regulation  recommended  by  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  and  only  included  the  contested  line  in  a  paren- 
thesis^ which  in  some  editions  was  placed  before  the  word  beside, 
Omnkn^  I  believe,  means  here,  as  in  one  d  the  pcurts  of  King 
Henff  iV.  cAonic^«f .  [*'Tbon  hast  fedeem*d  thy  lost  opituanr 
King  Heniy  IV.  Part  h  vol.  xri.  p.  400.]  To  realize  and  fulfil  the 
expectations  fermed  of  our  play,  is  now  our  object.  This  senti- 
ixfent  (to  say  nothing  of  the  general  style  of  this  prologue)  could 
never  have  fallen  from  the  modest  Shakspeare.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  prologue  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  at  the  revi- 
yal  of  the  play,  in  1613.  Malone. 

♦  The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town,]  Were  it  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  Dr.  Johnson's  and  Dr.  Farmer's  supposition, 
(aee  notes  on  the  epilogue,)  that  old  Ben,  not  Shakspeare,  was 

X'2  " 
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Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  ye  ;  Think,  ye  see 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story  ^, 
•    As  they  were  Uving  ;  think,  you  bee  them  js^eat, 
And  foUow'd  with  the  general  throngs  and  sweaty 

author  of  the  prologue  before  us,  we  might  observe,  that  hapj^ 
appears,  in  the  present  instance,  to  have  been  used  with  one  of  its 
Roman  siafniticaiions,  i.  e.  propitious  or Javourable:  Sis  bonus  O, 
JcUxque  tuis  !  "  Virg,  Ed.  5  ;  a  sense  of  the  word  which  must 
have  been  unknown  to  Shakspeare,  but  was  fiuniliar  to  Jonson. 

Stsxvbhs. 

^  —  Thbk»  TB  8BB 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story,]   Why  t he  rhyme  Bhould 
have  been  interrupted  here,  when  it  was  so  easily  to  be  supplied* 

I  cannot  conceive.  It  can  only  be  nccoiintcd  for  from  the  negli- 
gence of  the  press,  or  the  transcribers  ;  and  therefore  I  have  niade 
no  scruple  to  replace  it  thus : 

"  Think,  before  t/ff."  Theobald. 

This  is  specious,  but  the  laxity  of  the  versification  in  this  pro- 
logue, and  in  the  following  epilogue,  makes  it  not  necessaiy. 

J0HH8OH. 

Mr.  Heath  would  read : 

"  —  of  our  Aif^of^/*  Stbbvbiis.' 

The  word  story  was  not  intended  to  make  a  douUe,  but  merely 
a  single  rhyme,  though,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  very  bad  one, 
the  Inst  syllable,  ry,  corresponding  in  sound  vnth  see.  I  thoiiirht 
1  hcobald  right»  till  I  observed  a  coupiet  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
epilogue : 

**  For  this  play  at  this  time  is  only  in 
**  The  merciful  construction  of  good  ivomen,'* 
In  order  to  preserve  the  rhyme,  the  aecent  must  be  laid  on  the  last 
syllable  of  the  words  xaomen  and  tiory, 

A  rhyme  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  The  Knight  of  the  Bnmiiig 
Pestle,  wliei  e  Master  Humphrey  says  ; 

Till  both  of  us  arrive,  at  her  request. 

Some  ten  miles  off  in  the  wild  W^iltham  forests 

M.  Mason. 

See  the  Essay  on  Shakspeare's  Versification,  where  I  have  at- 
tempted to  shew  that  such  rhymes  were  sometimes  admitted  in  our 
author's  time,  in  compositions  which  were  not  intended  to  be  lu- 
dicrous, as  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  or  written  with  in- 
tended laxity  of  versification,  as  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed was  the  case  with  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  this  play. 

BOSWBLU 
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Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment^ 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery . 
And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then.  111  say, 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Cabdinal  Wolsey.   Cardinal  Campeius. 
Capucius,    Ambassador   ttem    the  Emperor^ 
Chari>E8  V. 

CllANMER,  AkCHKISHOP  OF  CaNTKHBLBY. 

Duke  of  Noki  olk,    Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Duke  of  Suffolk,    Earl  of  Surrey. 
LoED  Chambeelain.   Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Lord  Aberoayennt. 

Lord  Sands. 
Sir  Henry  Guildford.    Sir  Tiio:mas  Lovell. 
Sir  Anthony  Denny.    Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 
Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 
Cromwell,  Servant  to  Wolsey. 
Griffith,  Gentleman-Usher  to  Queen  Katha- 

BINE. 

Three  other  Gentlemen. 

Doctor  Butts,  Physician  to  the  King. 

Garter,  King  at  Arms. 

Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham* 

Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Door-keeper  of  the  Council-Cbamber.   Porter,  and 

his  Man. 
Page  tu  Gardiner.    A  Crier. 

Queen  Katharine,  ^^e  to  King  Henry,  after- 
wards divorced. 

Anne  Bullen,  her  Maid  of  Honour,  afterwards 
Queen. 

An  old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 
Patience^  Woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  Dumb  Shows; 
Women  attending  upon  the  Queen ;  Spirits, 
which  appear  to  her ;  Scribes,  Officers,  Guards, 
and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  chiefly  in  London  and  Westminster;  once, 

at  Kimbolton. 
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KING  HENRY  VIII. 


ACT  I.  SC£N£  I. 
Lcndon.  An  Ai^>chainbw  in  the  Fhlaoe. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfoe^k^  at  one  door  ;  at  the 

other,  the  Duke  of  Buckinohj^m,  and  the  Lord 

Abergavenny^. 

Buck*   Good  morrow,  and  well  met*  How  have 
you  done. 

Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Nor.  I  thank  your  grace 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer  ^ 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 

Stay*  d  mA  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory  ®,  those  two  lights  of  men. 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Ard^. 

'  Lord  Abergavenny.']  George  Nevill,  who  married  Maiy» 
daughter  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Herd. 

•  —  a  fresh  admirer — ]  An  admirer  untired  ;  an  admirer  stiil 
feeling  the  impression  as  if  it  were  hourly  renewed.  Johnson. 

s  liHMe  SUNS  of  glory,]  That  is*  time  glorious  suns.  The 
editor  <tf  the  third  folio  pbiisibly  enough  reads— Those  mm  of 
l^loiy ;  and  indeed  as  in  old  English  books  the  two  words  areuned 
jadiscriminately,  the  luminar^r  being  often  spelt  ion^  it  is  some* 
times  difficult  to  determine  which  is  meant;  tun  fx  son.  However, 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  line,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
expression  afterwards,  ])  314,  L  i«  are  in  fovour  of  the  reading  of 
the  original  copy.  Malone. 
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ACTl, 


Nor.  Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde  * : 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback ; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together  ^ ; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  tlmm'd  ones  could  hatve 
weigh'd 

Such  a  compounded  one  P 

Buck,  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor,  Then  you  lost 

.  The  view  of  earthly  glory :  Men  might  say, 
HU  this  time,  pomp  was  single ;  but  now  married 
To  one  above  itself  ^   Each  following  day 

Pope  has  borrowed  this  phrase  in  his  Imitation  of  Horace** 
Episde  to  Augwtus,  v.  ^ ; 

**  Those  suns  of  ghry  please  not  till  tbey  set." 

Stbevens. 

4  —  Guynes  and  Arde :]  Guynes  then  belonged  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Arde  to  the  French  ;  they  are  towns  in  Picardy,  and  the 
valley  of  Ardren  lay  between  them.  Arde  is  Ardres,  but  boih 
Hall  and  Holinshed  write  it  as  Shakspeare  does.  Reed. 

5  —  as  they  grf.w  together;]  8o,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  :  "  I  grotv  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  as  a  tortured  body." 
Again^  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream :  **  So  we^reiu  together^ 

Steevens. 

•'•"AS  they  grew  together;*'  That  is,  a^^they  grew  toge- 
tiier.  We  have  the  same  image  in  our  ai&or*s  Venus  and 
Adonis : 

—  a  sweet  embrace ; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  face  gram  to  face.'* 

Malohe. 

6  Till  this  time,  pomp  was  single  ;  but  now  married 

To  one  above  itself.l  The  thought  is  odd  and  whimsical; 
and  obscure  enough  to  need  an  explanation.  Till  this  time  (says 
•  the  speaker)  pomp  led  a  sinc^lc  life,  as  not  finding  a  husband  able 
to  support  her  according  to  her  dignity ;  but  she  has  now  got  one 
in  Henry  VIII.  who  could  support  her^  even  above  her  condition, 
in  finerv.  Wabburtok. 

Dr.  warburton  has  here  dbcovered  more  beauty  than  the  an* 
thor  intended,  who  only  meant  to  say  in  a  noisy  periphrase,  that 
**pomp  was  encreased  on  this  occasion  to  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  it  had  ever  been  before."  Pomp  is  no  more  married  to  the 
English  lhan  to  the  French  King,  fur  to  neither  is  any  preference 
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KING  HENRY  VIII. 


Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  if  s  ^  To-day,  the  French, 
All  clinquant  °,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English ;  andj  to-morrow,  they  . ' 
Made  Britainy  India :  everjr  mai»,  that  etood^* 
ShoVd  like  a  mine.   Their  dwarfish  ps^es  were 
As  cherubins,  all  gilt :  the  madams  too. 
Not  us'd  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear  ' 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting ;  now  this  mask 
Was  cry'd  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  ni^l 
Made  it  a  fool,  and  beggar.   The  two  kings. 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 
As  presence  did  present  them  ;  him  in  eye, 
Still  him  in  praise  ^ :  and,  being  present  both, 
Twas  said,  they  saw  but  one ;  and  no  discemer 

given  by  the  speaker.  Pomp  is  only  married  to  pomp,  but  the  new 
pomp  is  greuter  than  the  old.  Johnson. 

Before  this  time  all  pompous  shows  were  exhibited  by  one 
prince  only.  On  this  occasion  the  Kings  of  England  and  France 
iraed  with  each  other.  To  this  eircnnalance  Norfolk  alludes. 

M.  Mason. 

7  —  Each  following  day 

Became  the  next  day's  master^  &c.]  Dies  diem  docei. 
Every  day  learned  something"  from  the  preceding-,  till  the  coo- 
cludiog  day  collected  all  the  splendor  of  all  the  ibruer  shows. 

Johnson. 

•  All  CLiNuuANT,]  All  glittering^  all  shining.  Clarendon 
uses  this  word  in  his  description  of  the  Spanish  Juego  de  Toros. 

Johnson. 

It  is  likewise  used  in  A  Memorable  Masque*  &c.  performed  be« 
Uxtt  King  James  at  Whitehall  in  1618»  at  the  marris^  of  the  Pals- 
grave and  Princess  Elizabeth : 

—his  buskins  cUnquant  as  his  other  attire." 

'  SrsBrsNs. 

9  —  him  in  eye, 
Still  him  in  praise  :J    So,  Diyden  : 
"  Two  chiefs 

*•  So  match'd,     each  seera'd  worthiest  when  alone.** 

Johnson. 
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Durst  wttg  hb  tongae  in  oMtue  \   Wlieii  these 


suns 

(For  so  they  phrase  themj  by  their  heralds 'dial- 
leng'd 

The  noble  spirits  to  anns*  tt»y  did  peiftmn 
Beyond  Iten^tf s  compass ;  that  temer  &tal0iis 
stay. 

Being  now  seen  possible  enough^  got  credit. 
That  Bevis  was  belieVd  ^. 

Buck.  O,  you  go  far. 

Noju  Aa  I  belong  to  worship,  and  afifect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  cffery  thing' 
Would  by  a  good  diseouJAser  lose  some  Ufa^ 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.    All  W8b 
royal* ; 

To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebelFd, 
Order  gave  each  thing  view;  the  office  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function  ^. 

Buck.  Who  did  guide^ 

I  mean,  who  set  tke  body  and  the  limbs 

*  Dttittt  wag  Us  tongue  in  csmvttB.]   CfMurf  (out  ditermintt* 

tiofty  of  whidi  had  the  noblest  appeanuice.  Warburton. 

*  Tliat  Bevis  was  believed.]  The  old  romantic  legend  of  Bevis 
of  Southampton.  This  Bevis,  (or  Beavois,)  a  Saxon,  was  for  hb 
prowess  created  by  William  the  Conqueror  Earl  of  Sottthamploi: 
of  whom  Camden  in  his  Britannia.  Theobald. 

3  —  the  tract  of  every  thing,  &c.]  The  course  of  these  tri- 
umphs and  pleasures,  however  well  related,  must  lose  in  the  de- 
scription part  of  that  spirit  and  energy  which  were  expres&ed  in  the 
realactkm.  Jobnsok. 

«  ^  All  ma  royal ;  &c.]   Thk  apeeeh  was  given  in  att  tbc 
ttem  to  Budthigfaam ;  but  improperly  %  ibr  be  wanted  inlbnnatioo» 
bafing  kept  his  chamber  during  the  adeanitjr.   I  have  therefoie 
g^ven  it  t6  Norfolk.   Warburton.  . 

The  regnlatbn  had  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Morons. 

5  —  the  office  dli! 
Distinctly  his  full  function.]    The  commission  for  regulating 
this  festivity  was  well  executed,  and  gave  exactly  to  every  parti* 
cular  person  ai^d  uctiou  the  proper  place.  Johnson. 
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Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess  ? 

Nor.  One,  certes^,  that  promises  no  element^ 
In  such  a  husmw. 

Buck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nm.  AU  ordered  bjr  the  good  discMaon 

Of  the  right  wrtgmA  oacdiiiil  of  York. 

Bu€K.  The  devil  speed  him !  no  man's  pie  is 
free*d 

From  his  ambitious  finger*.    What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities^  P  I  wonder. 
That  siieb  a  kmflli'  ciyli  iidth  h»  wijr  b<i^ 


«  —  certes,]    An  obsolete  adverb,  signifying— certoiji^^  m 
iruihf    So,  in  The  'l  erapest : 

**  For,  certes^  these  are  people  of  the  island,*' 

It  occurs  again  in  Othetlo»  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

It  is  reoMokable,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  adveib 
certes  must  be  sounded  as  a  monosyluble.  It  is  well  understood 
that  old  Ben  had  no  skill  in  the  pconttnciation  of  the  Fnaich  lan- 
ffoage ;  and  the  scene  before  us  appears  to  have  had  some  touches 
from  his  pen,  By  e:enuine  Shakspeafe  ceries  is  C0llStailtlj|[  em- 
ployed as  a  dissyllable.  8t££V£NS. 

7  element — ]  No  initiation,  no  previous  practices.  Ele^ 
ments  are  the  first  principles  of  things,  or  rudimcjits  nf  knowledge. 
The  word  is  here  applied,  not  without  a  catachresi^,  to  a  person. 

Johnson. 

s  ^  no  manVi  pie  is  liee'd 
From  hisammtions  finger.]   TV>  have  a  finger  in  the  fie,  is  a 
proveriiial  phmse.   See  Ray,  244.  Reed. 

9  —  FiERCB  vanities?]   Fierce  is  here,  I  think,  used  like  the 
French  Jier  for  proud,  unless  we  suppose  an  alluston  to  the  mimical  ^ 
ferocity  of  the  combatant'?  in  the  tiit.  John^son. 

It  is  certainly  used  as  the  French  word  /ler.    So,  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Bartholomew  Fair,  the  Puritaa  says,  the  hobby  horse  "  is  a 
Jierc^  and  rank  idol.**^  Steevens. 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

"  Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last.'* 
'  InTimon  of  Atnens,  we  have— 

"  O  tfae,/ferce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings !" 

Maloitb. 

That  such  a  kbsch-*]   Akeech  is  a  solid  lump  or  mass*  A 
cake  of  vax  or  tallow  formed  in  a  monld,  is  caUed  yet  in  Bome 

places,  a  ^eec^.  Johnson. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  singular  propriety  in  this  term  of 
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ACT  I. 


Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor,  Surely,  sir. 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  pots  him  to  these  ends ; 
For,  being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry,  (whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  tbdr  way,)  nor  called  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown  ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,  spider-like, 
Out  of  his  self-dravidng  web  '\  he  gives  us  note  ^ 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  ^t  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  'Which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king  ^. 

Aber,  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him,  let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that;  but  I  can  see  hb  pride 


contempt.  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  in  I'hp  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  a  butcher's  wife  is  called — Goody  Kccch, 

Steevens. 

*  Out  of  his  self-DRAWiNO  webj   Thus  it  stands  in  the  first 
edition.  The  latter  editon^  by  injudicious  correctioii,  have  printed: 
Out  of  his  idf-drmon  web."  Joavsoir. 
s      HE  gives  us  note,]   Old  copy^*'  0  gives  ii8»*'  &c.  Cor- 
leeted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malovb. 
^  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king.]    It  is  evident  a  woidor  tWO  in  the 
sentence  is  misplaced,  and  that  vve should  read: 

**  A  gift  that  heaven  gives ;  which  buys  for  him 
**  A  place  next  to  the  kinor."  Wakhukton. 
It  is  full  as  likely  that  Shakspeare  wrote  : 

—  g^ves  to  him — 
which  will  save  any  greater  alteration.  Johnson, 

I  am  (00  dull  to  percdve  the  necessity  of  any  chan^^e.  What 
be  \b  nnable  to  give  himself,  heaven  gives  or  depoeits.^  liim> 
and  that  fgSi^  or  deposit,  buy$  a  places  &c.  Stbsvbhb. 
I  agree  with  Johnson  that  we  should  read : 

"  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  to  him :  ** 
for  Abergavenny  says  m  reply, 
**  I  cannot  tell 

**  What  heaven  hath  given  him  :  ** 
w  hic  h  confirms  the  justness  of  this  amendment.    I  should  other- 
wise have  thought  Stccvens's  explanation  nghi.    M.  Mason. 
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Peep  through  each  part  of  him     Whence  has  he 
that  ? 

If  not  from. hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil. 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  hiai. 
Without  the  privity     the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?  He  makes  up  the  file^ 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  most  part  such 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon :  and  his  own  letter, 
The  honom^able  board  of  oomicil  out  \ 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers  ^. 

^  —  I  can  see  his  pride 
PsEF  THBOUGH  EACH  FAHT  OP  HIM :]   So^  in  TtqiIiis  and 
Cressida : 

**  ■      her  wanton  spirits  lool'  out 

"  At  rvcyy  joint  and  motive  of  her  body**  SxEEVSNS. 
^  — t!uj  file — ]    T\\\\t\s,,  the  list.  Johnson. 
80,  in  Measure  for  Measure:  '*  The  greater  JUe  ot  the  subject 
held  the  Duke  for  wise."    Again,  in  Macbeth  : 
•*  —  I  have  ajife 

**  Of  all  the  gently—^."  Steeyenb. 
7  — oounciloutj   Council  not  then  sitting.  Johksoit* 
The  expression  rather  means,  "  all  mention  of  the  boaid  of 

council  being  left  out  of  his  letter."  Stebtens. 

That  is.  Left  out,  omitted^  unnoticed,  unconsulied  xmth.  Ritson. 

It  appears  from  Holioshed,  that  this  expression  is  rightly  ex- 
plained by  Mr,  Pope  in  the  next  note :  "  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  council"  "  The  peers  of  the  realme  receiving  lettei-s  to 
prepare  themselves  to  attend  the  king  in  this  journey,  and  no  ap- 
parent necessarie  cause  expressed,  why  or  wherefore,  seemed  to 
grudge  that  such  a  oostlv  journey  should  be  taken  in  hand^tvilA- 
out  contend    the  vshole  hoarde  efihe  CounsaiUe"  Malome. 

^  '  Most  fetch  him  in  he  papers.]  He  papers,  a  verb ;  his  own 
letter,  by  his  own  single  authority,  and  without  the  ccmcarrence 
of  the  council,  must  fetch  him  in  whom  he  papers  down.— I  don*t 
understand  it,  unless  this  be  the  meaninc:.  Pope. 

Wolsey  published  a  list  of  the  several  persons  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  the  King  at  this  interview.  8ee  Hall  s  Chro- 
nicle, Rymer's  Foedera,  torn.  xiii.  &c.  Steevens. 
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Aber,  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
l^ey  shall  abound  as  formoiiy. 

BvcK.  O,  many 

Have  broke  tlieir  btctcs  with  laying  maaora  on 
them 

For  this  great  journey      What  did  this  vanity, 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ^  ? 

9  Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  preat  journe\',]    In  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature, 
bl.  1.  uo  date,  but  apparently  printetl  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VUL  there  teeiiis  to  have  Men  a  timibr  stnke  wMltt 
tliis  cjqpenstve  ezpediibn : 

*'  Prude*  I  am  unhappy,  I  se  U  well« 
For  the  expence  qfmyne  appareU        •  • 
'*  Taaardijfs  ihu  vtfawe^ 

•*  What  in  horses  ana  other  aray  ^ 

*'  Hath  compelled  me  for  to  lay 

"  All  1112/  I (u id  to  mortircv^c,''* 

Chapman  has  iotroduced  the  same  idea  into  his  version  of  the 
second  Iliad : 

**  Ppoud-girle-like,  that  doth  ever  beare  her  dowre  upon  her 
bac&:*  STBsyBNS. 
Soj  in  King  John : 

**  Rath,  inoonsiteate,  fiery  fohiptSfiee, 
**  Have  ftold  their  fortunes  at  their  aSthre  homes, 
"  Bearing  ihm'  hirth-rights  proudly  on  their  dadb, 
"  To  midce  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here.'* 
A^ain,  in  Camden's  Remains,  1605  :  **  There  was  a  nobleman 
merrily  conceited,  and  riotously  given,  that  having  lately  sold  a 
mannor  of  an  hundred  tenements,  came  ruffling  into  the  court,  say- 
ing, am  not  I  a  mighty  man  that  beare  an  hundred  houses  on  my 
badte?"  Malonb. 

See  also  Ik>dsley*s  Collection  of  old  Plays,  edit.  1780,  vol»f* 
p.  26 ;  vol.  xii.  p.  395.  Rbbo. 

So  alio  Bofton,  la  hia  Anatomy  of  Metanchidy :    'Tia  an  oidi* 
aary  thing  to  put  a  Ihoanad  oaket»  or  an  hundred  oxen,  into  • 
8ute  of  apparell,  to  wem  a  whole  mamr  on  hb  hack.**  fidil* 
1634,  p.  482.  Whallby. 
«  What  did  this  vanity. 
But  minister,  8cc.]    Whnt  effect  had  this  pompous  show,  but 
he  production  of  a  wretched  conclusion.  Joum&ov. 
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Nor,  Grievingly  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  condude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed  ^  was 
A  thing  inspif^d ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — That  this  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Nob.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

For  France  hath  flawed  the  league,  and  hath  attaeh^d 
Our  merchants*  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aber.  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silenc*d  ^  ? 
.   Nor.  Marry,  is't. 

Aber.  a  proper  title  of  a  peace  ^$  and  purchas*d 
At  a  superfluous  rate ! 

Buck.  Why,  all  this  business 

*  Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  &c.]  From  Holinshed : 
Monday  the  xvtil.  of  Jane  was  such  an  hideous  tiarme  of  wind 
aad  ifeather,  that  many  eomectured  it  did  prognosticate  trouble 
and  hatred  shortly  after  to  follow  between  princes/*'— Dr.  War* 
burton  has  quoted  a  similar  passage  from  Hall,  whom  he  cells 
Sliaks|>eare*8  author ;  but  H^insbed,  and  not  Hail,  was  his  author  i 
as  is  proved  here  by  the  word-s  which  I  have  printed  in  Italicks, 
which  are  not  tound  so  combined  in  Hall's  Chronicle.  This  fftft 
is  indeed  proved  by  various  circumstances.  Maloj^e. 

3  The  ambassador  is  silenc'd  ?]  Silenced  for  recalled.  This 
bc4ng  proper  to  be  said  of  an  orator  ;  and  an  ambassador  or  pub- 
lick  minister  being  called  an  orator,  he  applies  silenced  to  an  am- 
bassador. WARBUaTOK. 

I  widentand  it  tather  of  the  French  ambassador  residing  in 
England,  who^  by  being  refused  an  audiencie^  may  be  saiid  to  be 
9Uenc*d,  Johnson. 

4  A  FBOPBR  title  of  a  peace ;]  A  fine  name  of  a  peace*  Ironi- 
cally. Johnson. 

oo^  in  Macbeth  : 

•*  O  proper  stuflF! 

"  This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear."  Steevbns. 
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Our  reverend  cardinal  cai'iied  ^. 

Nor.  '  'Like  it  your  grace. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  di^'ereiioe'  ^' 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.    I  advise  you, 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  thatmbes  lofiiraidB  ydu 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety,)  that  y6u  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency         .  . 
Together :  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  eti'ect,  wants  not    '  *  t 
A  minister  in  his  power :  You  know  his  nature,-    i ' 
Hiat  he's  remigeful ;  and  I  know,  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it  s  long,  and,  it  nmgr  be  said,*  ^ 
It  reaches  far;  and  where  'twill  not  extend. 
Thither  he  darts  it.    Bosom  up  my  counsel, 
Yoail  find  it  wholesome.   Lo,  where  comes  that 
rock^. 

That  I  advise  your  shunning.  • 

» 

Enter  Cardinal  IfoLSEY^  {the  Purse  home  before 
him,)  certain  of  the  Guard,  and  two  Secretaries 
with  Papers.  The  Cardinal  in  his  Passage  fixeth 
his  Eye  an  Buckingham,  and  Buckingham  an  him» 
both  full  of  Disdain. 

fVoL,  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor?  ha? 
Where's  his  examination  ? 

1  Secr.  Here,  so  please  you. 

IVoL.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1  Secr,  Ah,  please  your  grace. 

9 

i  » this  buBiness 
Our  reverend  cardinal  carriedj    To  carry  a  business  was  at 
this  time  a  current  phrase  for  to  conduct  or  manage  it.   So^  in. 
this  Act: 

**  he'd  carry  it  so, 

"  To  make  the  scepter  his."  Reed. 
comes  thuL  rock,]    To  make  the  ro^  come,  is  not  very 
just.  Johnson. 
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JVoL.  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ;  and 
J^ckingham 
Shall  lonMi  ftUfi  big  look. 

[^Ejpeunt  fVaLSMrr4md  Train. 
Bmt^^Tbam  bvldiei^s  cur',  is  yeiiom-iiiouth*d» 
aadi 

Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him ;  therefore^ 
best 

Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.    A  beggar's  bo(^ 
Out-mdis a iioUe^s  blood'. 

iVbjL  What,  aie  yoUidiaf 'd  ? 

Ask  God  for  teiii]Mraiice ;  that's  the  appliance, 
only. 

Which  your  disease  requires. . 

Buck,  I  read  in's  looks  . 

Matter  against  me  ;  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me»  as  his  alyect  ob^t :  at  this  instant 
He  bofea  me  with  some  trick ' :  He's  gone  .to  the 
king; 

ni  follow,  and  out-stare  him. . 

7  —  but  c  h  e  r  s  c  u  r  — ]  Wolsey.  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
B  butcher.  Johnson. 

Dr.  (iray  observes,  that  when  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  reported  to  the  £mperor  Charles  V.  he  said,  The 
fini  budt  of.  England  was  worried  to  death  by  a  hutcher^s  dog:* 
Skeltoiif  wboae  satire  ia  of  the  giosaeat  kind,  in  Wk^  come 
ni4  to  Court,  baa  the  Mune  lelection  jon  the  meannesa  of  .Catdinal 
Wokcy'a  birth: 

^  For  drede  of  the  botusher's  dog^ 

'*  Wold  wirry  them  like  an  hog*"  Stbbvbv8* 

*  •—  A  beg-gar's  book 
Out-worths  a  noble*s  blood  ]  That  is,  the  literary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  bookish  beggar  are  raoie  j^i  ized  than  the  high  descent 
of  hereditary  greatness.  This  is  a  contemptuous  exclamation  very 
naturally  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  ol  the  ancient,  unlettered, 
.martial  nobility.   Joi^Nsoir. . 

It  oiupht  to  biS  Temenbered  that  the  aptsaker  ia  afterwatd  pvcH 
nooneed  by.  the.  King  hinaelf  a  homed  milkman.  Ritsov. 

9  He  BORES  me  with  some  trick. :]   He.ataba.  or.wounda.  me 
by  aope  artifice  or  fiction.  JoHNtoir. 
YOL.  XIX.  Y 
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Nob.  Stay,  my  lord. 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about :  To  climb  steep  hiU% 
Requires  ^ow  pace  at  first :  Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  hon^  ^ ;  who  being  aBoir^d  his  w;iy. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.   Not  a  man  in  Bagland 
£aa  advise  tne  Ik«  Timi  1M  to  Tooinlf  - 
As  you  would  to  your  friend* 

Buck,  *  I'll  to  the  king  5 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour^  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  ftsUow's  insolence ;  or  proclaim^ 
There's  dijOEemiee  la  np  peiaona.. 

Nob.  Be  advised ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hoi 
That  it  do  singe  yourself^:  We  may  outrun,  > 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  over-running.    Know  you  not. 
The  fire,  that  mounts  the  hqiaor  tilFt  run  o'er, 
In  seeming  to  augment  it^  wastes  it  ?  Be  advis*d : 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  EngMisOnl 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself ; 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 

'  80^  ia  TIm  life  and  DmIi  of  Loid  CfiMiwcll, 

One  that  hath  galTd  ^  thai  balh  bot^  yonk  fiir." 

Siwavtiia. 

« —Anger  ts  like 
A  fttU4icii  hone:}    Sov  Masiiager.  in  The  Unnaivni 

Combat: 

"  Let  passion  work,  and,  like  a  hot-rein*d  horsey 
**. 'Twill  quickly  tire  itself.'*  Stekvbns. 
Again,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece :  ' 

^  Till,  like  9ijade,  lelf-mll  himself  doth  Hrer  MAtoKi. 
^'^fiibairaaMNitiiof  honowr^}  IwHI  enMiillda  tae4iofii 
IhHow,  bf  iht  due  iniaciice  of  my  rank,  or  say  that  aB  dirtiaetioa 
<of  persona  ia  at  an  end.  Johkson. 

3  Heat  not  a  furnace,  &c.]  Might  not  Shakspeare  aUude  to 
Dan.  iii.  22.  ?  '*  Thevefoie,  because  the  kiDg's  eomaMmdment 
was  urgent,  and  the  furnace  exceeding  hoi,  the  flame  of  the  fi«e 
-alear  UuMe  asen  that  took  up^  Shadiach^  Meshaeln  and  Abednego." 

Sxaavaas^ 

I 

I 
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Or  but  allajr,  the  fire  of  passifm  ^.   

B(jch\  ' '  Sir, 

1  ain  thankful  to  you  ;  and  Fll  go  along 
By  your  prescription : — but  this  toprproud  fellow, 
(Whom  from  the  %Dfw  of  gall  I  name  not*  tel  - 
From  dqoeie  ms^iem  ^)  hjr  mtelligeneei 
And  prooii  as  dm  a»  fmnto'fai  Jtjiy,  when  - 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor,  Say  not,  treasonous. 

Bufuiu  To  the  kiag  ru  aa/t ;  aad  make  my  vouch 
as  stroBg 

Ai^  abere  of  loek.  iU^fiaod.  ThkiboiyfOK» 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  (for  he  is  equal  vavenoua  \ 

As  he  is  subtle ;  and  as  prone  to  aiischief^ 

As  able  to  perfomi't :  his  mind  and  place 

Infecting  one  another  \  yea,  reciproe^Uyp) 

Only  to  show  his  pomp  aa  well  in  France 

As^  here  at  home»ai;^S^e8te  the  king  mir  maet^  ^ .  : 

To  thia  last  eofitly  tceaty.  the  iantOTlew^ 

That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 

<  *  If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 

Or  but  allny,  the  fire  of  pas»oa.]    oo,  in  Hamlet: 

•*  Upon  the  boat  and  flame  of  thy  disten^tev  ; 
•*  Sprinkle  cool  patience."  Stbevens. 
s  — sincere  motions,]    Honest  indignation,  warmth  of  Sotc- 
|rrity.    Perhaps  name  not,  should  be  Unme  not. 

Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  blame  not.**    John  son. 
^-^for  he  is  eouai.  ravenous,]    Equal  for  equallj^.  Shok- 
speare  frequently  uses  adjectives  adTennally.  See  King  Johii»' 
vol.  XT.  p.  S65»  n.  6.  Malovb. 
7  —  his       and  place 
Meeting  one  anotbev,]  This  is  veiy  falineal.   His  mind  k0 
represents  as  highly  corrupt;  and  yet  be  supposes  the  oontiqpott. 
of  the  plwfii  ml  miiiister  as  adding  aa  infection  to  it. 

Wahburton.  : 
*  —  SUGGESTS  the  king  our  master—]    Suggests,  for  excites. 

•      '  '   '  Wakburxqn. 

So»  iji  King  Richard  11. :  ^ 

iS^gge^^  his  soon-believing  adversaries.'*  Stbbvbks. 

Y  2 
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i\  o/?.  'Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour^  sir.    This  cunning 

cardinal 

The  articles  o'the  combination  drew,  ' 

As  himself  pleas'd ;  and  they        TSftifiedy  . 

As  hecri6d»Thii8let  be:  to  as  mneh  cad^ 

As  g^ve  a  cratch  to  the  dead   But  our  count-car' 

dinaP 

Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well ;  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.    Now  this  follows,  - 
(Which,  as  I  take  it»  is  a  kind  of  puppy  ' 
To  the  oM  dam,  tfea6on»)— €harles  the  emperor,  • 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt,  .  ' 
(For  'twas,  indeed,  his  colour ;  bat  he  came  • 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation  ; 
His  fears  were,  that  the  inter\'ievv,  betwixt 
£n^land  and  France,  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league. 
Peeped  harms  that  menac'd  him  v  He  privily ' 
D^ife  irtth  ourcardinal;  and,  as  I  trow, — 
Which  I  do  well ;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promis'd :  whereby  his  suit  was  granted, 
Ere  it  was  ask'd; — but  when  the  way  was  made, 
And  paVd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desir  d * 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king's  course, 
An^  break  the  foi^said  peace*  ^  Let  the  king  know, 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me,)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases  ^,  . 

*  First  foUo^  yorenchiitg, ,   .  - 

9  —our  couKT-cardinal—]  Wolsey  is  atowwi'ilii*  xaMcd 
hng  cafdinal.    Mr.  Pope  and  the  tutisequeixt' c^ton 'ICM^ 

cwr^- cardinal.  Malonb. 

'  He  privily — ]    lie,  which  is  not  in  the  original  copy,  wa«' 
added  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.  Malonb* 
•* —thus  the  cardinal  -  ' 

Does  BUY  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases,]  This  was  a 
proverbial  expression.   See  King  Richard  III.  p.  ^3,  n.  9. 

M^iOVB. 
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And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him  ;  and  oould  wish,  he  were 
Somethmg  mistaken  in't  ^. 

Buck.  rNo,  not  a  syllaMe ; 

I  do  prononnce  him  in  that  very  shape,  ^ 
He  shall  appear  in  proiof. 

Enter  Brandon;  a  Sergeant  at  Anns  before  him, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  .  Guard. 

BRdjr.  ^Your  office,  seigeant;  execute  it, 
'  Serg.  Sv,  ' 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  soverdgn  king. 

Buck.  Lo,  you,  my  tord. 

The  net  has  &ll*n  upon  me ;  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice^. 

Bran.  I  am  sorry  . 

To  see  you  ta  en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business,  present^;  Tis  his  highness'  pleasure. 
You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

.  The  lame  pbnte  occnn  also  in  King  Heniy  VI«  Vwti  I, : 

<«  from  bought  and  sold  lend  Talbot.** 

Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors:  ''It  would  nake-a.^BUUl 
as  .mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold"  Stbbvbns. 

3  —  he  were 

Something  mistaken  in't.]  Ttmt  is»  that  he  were  some* 
thing  different  from  what  he  is  taken  or  supposed  by  you  to  be. 

Malonr. 

^  —  practice.]  i.  e.  unfiur  stratagem.  So,  in  Othello,  vol.  ix. 
p.  467: 

t*  Fbllen  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave/* 
And  in  this  play,  Surrey,  speaking  of  Wolsey»  says : 
",How  cane  his practket  to  light  ?  "  Rsso. 

«    5  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present;]    I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  be 
present  and  an  eye-witness  of  your  \(m  oi  liberty.  Johi^son. 
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ACT  h 


Buck,  It  will  help  me  ndthing,  • 

To  plead  mine  innocence  ;  for  that  die  is  on  me, 
Which  makes  my  wMtest  part  black.  Thewfllo^ 
heaven 

Be  done  in  this  ind  eH.  things    I  obey.— 
O  my  lord  A^erga'ny,  fare  you  tniel. 

Bran.  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company ; — ^The 
king  [To  Abergavenny^ 

Is  pleas'd,  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

Abbr.  As  the  duke  said 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king's  pleaswe 
By  me  obey'd. 

Brand,       Here  is  a  warrant  from 
The  king,  to  attach  lord  Montacute  ^;  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car  ^,  ' 
One  Ciilbert  Peck,  his  diancellor  ^— 

Buck.  So,  so; 

These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot  t  No  more,  I  hope. 

Bran.  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck,  O,  Nicholas  Hopkins  ^  ?  ' 

■ 

^  —-lord  Montaeute ;]  This  was  Heniy  Pole»  giuuhon  to 
George  Duke  of  Clarence*  and  eldest  brother  to  Caidinal  Fok 
He  had  ViiaiTied  the  Lord  Abervageuny^s  daugflrter.  He  m 
restored  to  favour  alt  this  juncture,  out  was  afteriwttdtt  ezecuCed 
for  ^nather  treason  in  this  r^gn.  Reed. 

y  —  John  de  la  Car,]  So  the  fii^t  folio.  The  modern  editors, 
Iknow  not  why,  have  altered  it  to  "  John  dc  la  Court."  Boswell. 

The  name  of  this  monl  of  the  Chartreux  was  John  de  la  Car, 
alias  de  la  Court.    Sec  HolinshLc],  p.  863.    Steevens.  • 

*  One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellok,J    The  old  copies  have 
•k — his  soufuellor;  but  I,  from  the  authorities  of  Hall  and  Ho* 
linshed,  changed  it  to  ehaneeller.  And  our  poet  himself^  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seoond  Act,  vouches  Ibr  tbis  correctloa : 
At  which,  appear*d  against  tiim  his  surve3ror, 
"  Sir  Gilbert  Peck,  hM^haneeUor.**  Theobaid. 

I  believe  [in  the  former  instance]  the  author  -wrote— 
Gilbert^  &c.  Malone. 

9  — Nicholas  HopVins?]  The  old  copy  has — Mkhad 
Hopkins.   Mr.  Theobald  made  the  c^mend^tiou,  c^ntormi^Iy  to 
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Bran,  He. 
Buck.  My  surveyor  is  fiJse ;  the  o'er-great 

cardinal 

Hath  show'd  \ikm  gold  i  mjr  life  m  spanned  already  ^ : 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham  ^ ; 
, Whose  iigim  wm  tihis  instut clond  l^tsjos, 
,By  darikeniog  my  clear  mm  ^.«-rMy  loitl,  fitfewell. 

the  Chronicle  :  *•  Nicholas  Hopkins,  a  monk  of  an  house  of  the 
Chartreux  order,  beside  Bristow,  called  Henton,"  In  the  MS. 
Nich,  only  was  probably  set  down,  and  mistaken  for  Mich. 

M  \LONE. 

'  — •  my  lUe  is  spann'o  already :]    To  *jp«M  Ia  to  i^npe,  or 
do$9  in  ike  handi  to  jpM  k  alao  t»  wtmmt     we  palm  and 
ThC  imaaninfr  ihcrefioMw  inayidliher  be;  aha!    bold  is 
taken  of  my  life,  my  life  is  in  the  gripe  of  my  enemies;  "  or,  that 
my  time  is  measured*  the  length  ^  myliie  ts  aowdateimined.** 

Johnson. 

Man*8  Kfe,  in  scripture,  is  said  to  be  but  a  span  long.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  it  m(  ans,  whim  'tis  spa  mid  'tis  ended.  Rekd. 

^  I  am  the  shadow  ot  poor  Ikickingbam ;]  So»  in  the  old  play 
of  King  Leir,  1605: 

^  And  think  me  but  ihe  shadow  of  im^m^"  SxafiViNs. 
3  I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham ; 
Whose  figwe       this  instant  cloud  «>uTi  om, 

darkening  my  dear  aun.]  These  lines  have  passed  all 
the  editors.  Does  the  reader  understand  them?  By  meSbe^ 
are.inexplioabkip  and  must  be  left,  I  fear,  to  some  happier  saga- 
city. If  the  usage  of  our  author's  time  could  allow Jigure  to  be 
taken*  as  now,  {or  dignity  or  im parlance,  we  might  read  :  • 
**  Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  out.**  . 
But  I  cannot  please  myself  with  any  { oajecture. 

Another  explanation  may  be  given,  somewhat  hai'sii,  but  the 
bebt  that  occurs  to  me : 

I  am  the  shadowr  of  poor  Buckingham, 
**  Whose  fi^re  even  tlus  iwttaai  cloud  puts  on,** 
whose  port  and  di§pilty  is  assumed  by  the  Cardinal^  that  over- 
^ouds  and  oppresses  aM»  and  who  gains  my  plane 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun.**  Johnsom. 
Perhaps  Sliakspeare  has  expressed  the  same  idea  more  clearly 
in  'I  he  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verena»  Antony  and  Cieopatni,  and 
King  John : 

**  O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
**  Th'  uncertain  glory  of  u«  April  day. 


■'»>•.:   •  •       SCENE  II.  ■ 

The  Councii-Chamber* 

Cornets.    Enter  King  Hsmr,  CarSnal^  fFauMf, 
fhe  ZaitdM  of  the  Couwnl,  Sir  TaouAs  Lo^ll^ 
/  Oncers,  and  Attendants.    The  King  enters  lean- 
ing on  the  Cardinals  Shoulder. 

'  K.  JJjsji.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it*. 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care:  I  stood  r  the  levd 

"  Which  now  sliowi  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

Aiid»  by  and  by,  a  ckmd  takes  all  away  " 
Antony,  mnailcinc^  on  the  miom  appeanmces  ammed  by. the 
Hying  vapoun,  adds : 

 now  thy  captain  is 

"  Kven  such  a  body  :  here  I  am  Antony, 

"  But  cannot  hold  this  visible  nhaptf  my  knave.'* 

Ojr  yet,  more  appositely,  in  King  John  :  ' 
"         being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son 
*  Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow/* 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  The  famous  History  of  Thomas 

Stukely,  1605:  ^ 
"  He  is  the  tuUtance  of  my  shadowed  lofe.'* 
There  is  likewise  a  ^ssage  similar  to  the  conclusion  of  this,  b 

RoUob  or  the  Bloody  Brother,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
"  ^rawn  so  high,  that,  like  an  ominous  comet, 

**  He  darkens  all  your  light" 
We  might,  however,  read— /?ott/5  on;  i,  c.  looks  gloomily 
upon.   So,  in  Coriolanus,  Act  V,  Sc.  i. : 

•*  then 

upon  the  morning,  are  una[^ 
"  To  gire,  or  to  forgive." 
Agiun,  in  Romeo  and  Juh'et,  Act  III,  Sc.  iii. : 

Thou  pouVst  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love.** 
Wolsey  could  only  reach  Buckingham  through  the  medium  of 
the  King  s  power.  The  Duke  therefore  compares  the  Caidinsl  to 
a  cloud,  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  throws  a  gloom 
over  the  nhjrrt  beneath  it.  '*  I  am  (says  he)  but  the  shadow  of 
poor  Buckingham,  on  who^e  fie:iirp  this  impending  cloud  looks 
gloomy,  having  got  betwe  en  me  and  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour." 

Our  poet  hah  introduced  a  somewhat  similar  idea  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing: 
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Of  a  full  charg'd  confederacy  ^,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it. — Let  be  call'd  before  us 

"  —  the  pleached  bower, 

'*  Where  hoTie\^ucl{le5i,  npen'd  by  the  sun, 
**  Forbid  the  sun  to  enter; — like JaVQUfitn 

**  Made  proud  by  princes   

"  To  pofd  in  at.  this  time  a  phi ase  descriptive  only  of  infantine 
sulleDoess,  but  might  anciently  have  had  a  more  €onsct|ucntial 
meaning. 

I  should  wish,  however,  instead  of 
JB||r  darlCning  my  clear'snn»  "/ 
to  read— 

"  i?^-dark'ning  my  dear  stto. 
So,  in  The  Tempest : 

"  — L_  I  have  5^-dimm'd 
"  The  noontide  sun.**  Steevens. 
The  following  passage  in  Greene's  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  1588, 
(a  book  which  Shakspeare  certainly  had  read,)  adds  support  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  conjecture  ;  *'  Fortune,  envious  of  such  iiappy  successe, 
^turned  her  wheele,  and  darhtnidihdr  bright  sunne  of  prosperitie 
with  the  mtstie  doudet  of  mishap  and  miseiy/* 

Mr.  M.  Mason  has  observed  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  do  jus- 
tice to  his  own  emendation,  referring  the  words  tokose  Jigure  to 
Buckingham,  when,  in  fact,  they  relate  to  shadovo,  Sir  W. 
Bladuftone  had  already  explained  the  passage  in  thb  manner. 

Malone. 

By  adopting  Dr.  Johnson's  first  conjecture,  *'  puts  owf,"  for 
'•puts  on,"  a  tolerable  sense  may  be  given  to  these  obscure  lines. 
•*  I  am  but  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham  :  and  even  the  figure 
or  outline  of  this  shadow  beeins  now  to  fade  away,  being  extin- 
guished by  this  impending  doud,  which  darkens  (or  interpows 
between  me  and)  my  clear  sun ;  that  is,  the  &vour  of  my  sove- 
reign." Blakstonb. 

4  ■  •  I  and  the  best  hbart  of  it,]  Heart  is  not  here  taken  for 
the  great  organ  of  circulation  and  life,  but,  in  a  common,  and 
popular  sense,  for  the  most  valuable  or  precious  part.  Our  author, 
)n  Hamlet,  mentions  the  heart  oj  Jicnrt.  Exhausted  and  effete 
ground  is  said  by  the  farmer  to  be  out  of  heart.  The  hard  and 
inner  part  of  the  oak  is  called  heart  of  oak,  Johnson. 

5  "      stood  i'  the  lev  el 

Of  a  full-chaig*d  confederacy,]  To  stand  in  the  leod  of  a 
gun  is  to  stand  in  a  Une  toHh  its  tnmth,  so  as  to  be  hit  by  the  diot. 

JOHNSOK. 

So^  in  our  author's  Lover's  Comjjlaint  : 
**  I  ■    not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim."  Steevbks. 
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That  gcirtlemaii  of  BaddnBlnn\i:  in  penson 

ni  hear  him  his  confessions  justify ; 

Aiid  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 

He  shall  again  relate* 

    * 

The  King  takes  his  State.  The  L^rds  of  the  Coun^ 

■    cil  take  thdr  several  Places.  7'hc  Cardinal  places 
himself  under  the  King's  Feet,  an  his  right  Side. 


A  Noise  within,  crying  Room  for  the  Queen. 
Enter  the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  Non- 

FOLK  and  Suffolk  :  she  kneels.  Th  e  King  riselh 
from  his  State,  takes  her  t^,  kisses,  and placeih 
her  by  him. 

;   Q*  Kath*  Nay«  we  must  longer  kneel :  I  am  a 
suitor. 

K.  Hen,  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us :— Hdf 
your  suit 

Never  name  to  us  ;  you  have  half  our  power: 
nrhe  other  mokty,  ere  you  ask,  is  given; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath.  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself;  and,  in  that  love, 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition* 
K.  Hen.         hsaAy  mine,  piooeed* 
Q*  Kjmi.  I  am  solidted,  not  by  a  few. 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance :  there  have  been  commis- 
sions 

Again,  in  owr  author's  117th  Sonnet  i 

"  Bring  me  within  the  IcDel  of  your  frown, 

"  But  shoot  not  at  me,"  &c. 
Again  in  the  Winter  s  Talc,  vol.  xiv.  p.  312 : 

My  life-stands  in  the  level  of  your  drc^inis.  Maxqns. 
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Sent  down  among  them,  which  hath  <fiaw'd  the 

heart 

Of  all  their  ]oyid,ties>^hereini  alUKXi^y 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  th^  vent  tepioaeliea  ' 

Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter- on 
Of  these  exactions  ^  yet  the  king  our  master, 
(Whose  honour  heaven  ^ield  from  soil  !)  even  he 
escapes  not 

Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks .  - 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  lofid  rcfbelHon; 

Nor.  Not  almost  appears, 

It  doth  iappear :  for,  upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  tbeon  longing  ^,  have  put  off 
The  spinsCers,  carders,  fiiUers,  weavers,  who. 
Unfit  for  olirer  life,  c6mpell'd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means»  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  Danger  serves  among  them  ^* 

6  —  2A  PUTTER-ON 

Of  these  exactions,]  The  instigator  of  these  exactions ;  the 
person  who  suggested  to  the  King  the  taxes  complained  of,  and 
tndi9d^\mVieagX'fSm^ftm  S(H  In  Macbeth; 

^  ...^The  powm  ftbove 
"  Put  on  tlieir  iMtnimeDte." 
Again,  In  Hamlet,  vol.  vii,     518 : 

**  Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  fofc*d  cause." 

Malone. 

7  The  MANY  to  them  longing,]  The  man?/  is  the  nieiny,  the 
train,  the  people.  Diyden  is,  perhaps,  the  last  that  us^  this 
word : 

"  The  kings  before  their  manu  rode.  "  Johnson. 
I  believe  the  many  is  only  the  muttUu^ey  the  oi  noKKot.  Thus, 
€oridlanus>  speaking  of  the  rabble,  calls  them-— 

**  '  It  the  mntable  rank^cented  many,** 

8nav«K8. 

*  Aad  Danger  serves  among  them .]  Could  erne  easily  believe 
lhat  a  writer,  who  had,  but  immediately  before,  sank  so  low  in 
his  expression,  should  here  rise  again  to  a  height  no  truly  sub- 
lime p  where,  by  the  noblest  stretch  of  fiwcy.  Danger  b  per- 
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t 

K.Hbj^.  TaHkmt 

Wherein  ?  and  what  taxation  ? — My  lord  cardinal. 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  tbk  taxation  ? 

ff^M^  Please  you^sir^      •  > 

I  kiioyiF  Imt  of  a  ttiigle  part,  in  aught 
BMfiiiia  tothejrtate;  and  fimtbatin  tihattfile^ 
Where  others  teU  steps  with  me. 

Q.  K.^TJi,  No,  my  lord,  » 

You  know  no  more  than  others  :  but  you  frame  ' 
'Xluags^  that  are  known  alike  ^;  which  are  nol 
wholesome 

To.iboae/vhkii  would  not  knomr  them»  and  yet 
must 

Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.    These  exactions. 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing;  and,  to  bear  them. 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.  -  They  say. 
They  are  devis'd  by  you  ;  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exc}amatkm. 


wmlixed  ttiorviog  in  the  rebel  army,  anil'shakiii;  the  established 
govenment.  WAKBvmtoit, 

Chaaeen  Gower,  Skdton,  and  Spenser,  hatre  ■  peisonified 
Danger.  The  first,  in  his  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ;  t!ie  second,  in 
hk  fifth  Book,  De  Confesskme  Ainaiiti& ;  the  thirds  in  his  fiouge 
of  Court — 

**  With  that,  nnonc  out  start  dangere  /  ** 
and  the  fuurtli,  in  the  iOth  Canto  of  the  4th  Book  of  his  Fairy 
Queen,  and  again  in  the  filth  Book  and  the  ninth  Canto. 

'  Stbbvsvs; 

9  — frant  but  in  thai  iile^]   I  am  but  primus  inler  pom* 
I  am  butfiist  in  the  raw  of  counsellors.  Johnsoit. 
'  This  was  the  very  idea  that  Wolsey  wished  to  disclaim.  It 

was  not  his  intention  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  the  first  in  the 
row  of  counsellors,  but  that  he  was  merely  on  a  level  with  -the 
rest,  and  stept  in  the  same  line  with  thera.    M.  Mason. 

"  You  know  no  more  than  others,  &c.]  That  is,  you  know  no 
more  than  other  counsellors,  but  you  are  the  person  who  fr.uuc 
those  things  which  are  aftcjrwnrds  propuiicd,  and  known  equally 
by  alL  M.  Masow. 
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K.  Hen.  Still  exaction !  * 

The  nature  of  it  ?  In  what  kind^  let's  know, 
Is  this  exaction  ?  •         -  n 

Q.  Katm.         I  am  much  too  Tenturom 
In  temfUnig'Cf  your  patience  ;  but  am  bolden'd  ^ 
Under  your  prcmuifd  pardon.  *  The  tnllg^ot's  gri^  ^ 
Com«a:thfoagh  mmndflflioiis,  wMdi  compel  ftom 

each  ■  '  ' 

The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied- 
Without  delay ;  and  the  pretence  for  this  > 
Isnam'd,  yonr-wais  in  IVance:  l^iis  makesMd 

mouths : 

Tcmgues  spit  tbeir  dntles  oiit»  and  cold  hearts  fifeeze 

Allegiance  in  them ;  their  curses  now,  - 

Lave  where  their  prayers  did  :  and  it's  come  to  pass^ 

That  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 

To  each  incensed  will^   I  would,  your  highsess  ' 

Would  give  it  quick  consideration*  for 

Tbere  is  no  primer  business^. 

.  » 

■•  —  tractable  obedience,  &c.]  i.  e.  those  who  are  tractable 
and  obedient,  must  give  way  to  oChen  who  are  angry. 

•  MVSOftAVBi- 

The  racuning,  I  think,  is-— Things  wm  in  snch  K  tftuatiofi^ 
thai  menCment  and  indignation  predominate  in  evefy  oian*s 
breaHt  over  dtt^  and  allegiance.   Malone.  ^ 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  people  were  so  much  irritated 
by  oppression,  that  their  resentment  got  the  better  of  their  obe^ 
dience.    M,  Mason. 

3  There  is  no  primer  business.]  In  the  old  edition —  '  ^ 
"  There  is  no  primer  baseness.**  ' 

The  queen  is  here  complaining  of  the  suffering  of  the  commons, 
which,  she  saspcekSy  -araee  ftom  the  abuse  of  powisr  in  some 
greats  men; ;  Butshels  veiy  '' reserved  In  speaking  her  tbouglits 
oonceminjf  the  qnaKiy  of  it.  We  maj  be  assuredthen,  that  she 
dUI  not/  in  oooelusion,  call  it  the  highest  baseness;  but  rather 
made  use  of  a  word  that  could  not  offend  the  Cardinal,  and  vcV 
would  incline  the  King  to  give  it  a  speedy  hearing.  - 1  md  there* 
fore; 

There  is  no  primer  husincss.*' 
i.  e.  no  matter  of  «taCe  that  more  earnestly  presses  a  dispatch. 

Wahburtom.  • 
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jr.  fkir.  By  my  life^ 

This  is  against  our  ple^^iM* 

/Foz,.  And  for  me» 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice :  and  that  not  pass'd  me,  but 
By  learned  appfobatioo  of  th«  If  I  am 

Traduc'd  by  igMNHit  toogUQ^  wWolb  ac^thec  1(mw 
My  faculties,  nor  person  %  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,— let  me  say, 
Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.    We  wttSt  noj^StAPt^ 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fe^ 
To  cope  ^  malicious'CeiisuwB ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  ^bes,  do  a  vMfll^dlow 
That  is  new  trimmed;: but  beneft  no  Anther 
Than  vainly  longing.    What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  bick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones  \  is 

Dr.  Warburton  (for  reasons  which  he  has  given  ip  his  note) 
would  read :  "  .     •  ' 

no  primer  ktsineu 
bni  I  tKyik  the  nemng  of  the  original  word  Isndkienlly^lcttr. 
fio primer  hasenm  19  m.miUMff  mm  ripe  or  wmd^  for  ledim 
8%  ui  Othello: 

**  Were  (hey  » prime  ae  goati*  as  hot  ae  noekiee  — 

*  If  i  am  tradiic'd  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  fiicukies,  nor  person.]  The  old  copy — by  ifrnorant 
tongues.  But  surely  this  epithet  must  have  been  an  iiuerpoiation, 
the  ignorance  oi  the  supposed  speakers  being  sufficiently  indi* 
cated  by.  their  Imcmng  neither  me  Jaculties  nor  per^m  of  the 
C^inal.  I  have,  thefefore,  with  Siv  T*  Henmer,  restored  tbe 
jnmeim^  hsr  the  pieeeiit  onisaioB.  SrsBvam* 

5  We  must  not  stiiit  — ]  To  stint  m  to  stoft  t»  retuuFd.  Manf 
Instances  of  this  sense  of  the  word  aife  givea  ta  B  note  on  KiNBee 
Bad  Juliet,  vol.  vi.  p.  36,  n.  5.  STBBVBira. 

6  To  COPE  — ]   To  engage  with,  to  eBoouBter.  The  wenl  li 

jitill used  in  some  counfies.  Johnson. 

Sq^  19  As  You  Like  It,  vol.  vi,  p.  384 :  .  * 

"  I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits.**  Steevens.. 
f  —ONCE  weak  ones,]    The  modern  editors  read — or  weak 
-ones ;  but  ome  is  npt  unfregu^ntly  used  UiX  somelime,  or  at  miie 
time  or  father,  among  bur  ancient  writeis. 
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Not  ours,  or  not  aDow'd  * ;  what  worst,  as  oft. 

Hitting  a  grosser  quality  ^  is  cried  up 

For  our  best  act  *.    If  we  shall  stand  still, 

In  few  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at,  . 

We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sity  cur  sit 

State  statues  enlj. 

K.Mmt.  Tiungs  done  wen^ 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear ; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.    Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  P   I  believe,  not  aojr. 
WemuBtnot  lend  our  aalgeelsficoni  our  la«^  ' 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.   Sfadh  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  contribution !  Why,  we  take. 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber'; 
And,  thoujBjh  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd. 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.   To  every  county, 
Where  this  is  qnestbn'd,  send  oar  letters,  with 

panbn  to  eadiman that  has  denied 
The  foioe  oCtUs  commisBion:  Fny,  look  to't ; 

I  put  it  to  your  care. 

So,  in  the  13th  Idea  of  Drayton : 

Thb  diBmoiid  shall  mce  oonsume  to  dust.*' 
A^B^  in  The  Merry  Wvm  of  Windsor :  "  I  pray  thee,  mce 


Again,  m  Leicester's  Commonwealth  :  ^  —  if  God  should  take 
from  us  her  most  excellent  majesty  (as  tmce  he  will)  and  so  leave 

us  destitute — Stebvens. 

•  — or  not  allow'd  ;]  Not  approved.  SeevoUviii.  p.  33, 
n.  5  ;  and  vol.  x.  p.  125,  n.  6.  Malon£. 

9  — » what  worst,  as  oft, 

Hitting  a  grosser  quality,]  The  worst  actions  of  great  meA 
are  commended  by  the  vulgar,  as  more  accommodated  to  the 
"grossness  of  their  notions*  johkson. 

^  For  our  best  act.]  I  suppose^  for  the  sake  of  measure,  we 
should  read-^dtbn.  Perhaps  the  three  last  letters  of  this  word 
were  accidentally  omitted     the  composttOK.   Ste evens. 

*  Things  doneweU,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  very  judiciously  in  my 
Opinioilv  completes  the  m ensure  by  reading" ! 

**  Thiniis  that  are  done  well."  Steevevs. 
'  From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o*  the  timber  ;]    hoip  is 
a  substantive,  and  signifies  the  branches.  VVARBuaTON. 
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fPoL.).  *  A  word  with  you. 

[Th  the  Secretary. 

Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire. 
Of  the  .kings  grace  and  pardon.    The  grievd 
(ximmons 

Hardly  oonoeive  of  me ;  let  it  be  now'd, 
Tbat»  thnm£^  our  inlmeflnoii,  Ihis  revokment 
And  pardon  cornea^;  I  sliaU  woaa  adtiae  yon  . 

Further  in  the  proceeding.  {Eani  Secniary. 

Enter  Surveyor^. 

Q.^JLiTM*  I  am  sorry  tbat^the  duke  of.  Buck- 
ingbam 
Is  van  in  your  diqileasure. 

K.Hmn.  Itipneviesinaiiys  . 

The  gentleman  is  leam'd^,  and  a  most  .rare 

speaker ; 

To  nature  none  more  bound  ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers^  ^ 
And  jiever  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself  ^  *  Yet  see  i 

4  That,  through  our  intercession,  &c.]  So,  in  Holinshed, 
p.  892:  *'  The  cardinal!,  to  deliver  himself  from  the  evill  will  of 
the  commons,  purchased  by  procuring  and  advancing  of  this 
demand,  affinned,  and  caused  it  to  be  bruted  abrode  that  through 
his  intercession  the  kiag  hud. pardoned. and  released  all  things." 

St££VBNS.  , 

s  Enter  Smv^fwr^  It  appean  from  Holioihed  that  his  name 
ma  Chades  Knyvet*  Rmov. 

<  The  gendeman  is  learned,  We  underaliand  from 

«<  The  Prologiie  of  the  tnuttlatoar,"  that  the  Knyghte.of  the 
Swanne,  a  French  romance,  was  translated  at  the  request  of 
this  unfortunate  nobleman.  Copland,  the  printer,  add*;,  **  — this 
present  history  compyled,  named  Helyas  the  Knight  of  the  Swannc, 
of  IX h 0711  linially  is  descended  my  said  lordy  The  duke  was  exe- 
cuted on  Friday  the  17tb  of  May^  152X.   The  book  has  no  date. 

SxEKVENij. 

f  And  NBTBE  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself.]    Beyond  ihe 
treamres  of  his  mm  mind.  Jobitjioh. 
Reads 

"  And  n^er  seek,  aid  out  of  himself.  Yet  see—/* 

RiTSOir. 
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■ 

When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed  ^  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt. 
They  turn  to  vidoiiS' forms,  ten  times  more  ugly  - 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.  This  man  ser  c6m|flete,^'  * 
Who  was  enroUM  *mongst  wonders,  and  when  we, , 
Almost  with  ravish'd  list'ning,  could  not  find  [ 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute;  he,  my  lady,  '  ; 

Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  Cfnices     '  f 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black        ^  '* 
As  if  besmeared  in  hell  ^   Si^  bf  um;  you  shall  hear 
(This  was  bis  gentleman  in  trust,)  of  Um 
Things  to  strike  hdhoor'sad*— Bid-hini  reod^ 
The  fore -recited  practices ;  whereof        "*  • 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much.  '* 

ff^ OL.  Stand  forth ;  and  with  bold  spirit  relate 
what  you,  .     .}  ^ 

Most  like  a  carefiil  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  duke  bf  - Buckingham  .  /  - 

K,  Hkir,  Speak  freely.    '  I 

SuRv,  First,  it  was  usual  for  him,  every  day  ' 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  That  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die^  he'd  cany  it\so      .  - 
To  make  the  scepter  his;  These  very  words 
I  have  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law,  * 
Lord  Aberga'ny ;  to  whom  by  oath  he  memusM 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

JVou  Please  your  highness^  note 

■   *  5 

•  .noble  benefits    ■  .  •  i  * 
Not  well  disposed  J    Great  gifts  of  nature  and  education,  wot'** 

joined  with  good  dispositions!  JoBirsoir»  •     *  •  . 

9      is  becoBM  as  black 

As  if  besmear'd  in  hell  ]    .So,  in  Othello:  > 

**  Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh  .  •    ♦  ' 

As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
*' .As  mine  own  face,"  Steevens. 

*  —  he'd  carry  it  — ]    Old  copy — hc  L     Corrected  by  Mr. 
Roiwe.  Malone. 
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Tliis  dangerous  conception  in  this  point  ^. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you^  to  your  friends. 

Q.  K^TN*  My  leani*d  lord  cardiiial, 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

JT.  Heit,  Speak  on: 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  hast  thou  beard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught? 

SuRF^  He  was  brought  to  thia 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins  ^. 

K.  Hen.  What  was  that  Hopkins  ? 

SuRv,  Sir,  a  Chartreux  friar, 

His  confessor ;  who  fed  him  every  minute  . 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

K.  Hen,  How  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Smr.  Not  long  before  your,  highness  sped,  to 
.  France* 

The  duke  beiiig  at  the  Rose,  within  the  paiadi 

*  This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point.]  Note  this  pfliti* 
cular  part  of  this  dangerous  design.  Johnson. 

^  By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hop&xNS.j  In  former 
editions: 

**  By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  HenLoyi** 
We  heard  before  from  Brandon,  of  one  Nicholas  Hopkins ;  and 
ndw  bis  name  is  changed  into  Henton;  so  that  Brandon  and  tke 
snnrmr  seem  to  be  in  two  atoriee.  There  is,  however,  but  one 
and  tlie  same  person  nieant»  Hopkins,  as  I  have  restored  it  in  tbe 
textp  for  perspicuity's  sake;  yet  it  will  not  be  any  difficulty  to 
aooount  wt  the  other  nam^  when  we  come  to  consider  that  he 
was  a  Tnonl<  of  the  convent,  called  Henton,  near  Bristol.  So 
both  Hall  and  Holinshed  acquaint  us.  And  he  might,  according 
to  the  custom  of  these  times,  be  called  Nicholas  of  Henton,  Irom 
the  place;  as  Hopkins  from  his  family.  Theobald. 

This  mistake,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  made  by  Shakspeare,  is 
worth  a  note.  It  would  be  doing  too  ^reat  an  honour  to  the 
players  tosttppose  them  capable  of  oeing  Ae  authois  of  it 
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Saint  Lawrence  Poultney    did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  amongst  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey :  I  replied, 
Men  fear'd  the  French  would  prove  perfidious^ 
To  the  kini^s  dangar*   Presently  the  duke 
Said,  Twas  the  fear,  indeed ;  and  that  he  doubted, 
'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk;  thai  oft,  says  he. 
Hath  sent  to  me,  zi-i:^hhig  7?ic  to  permit 
John  de  la  Court,  my  ckaplain^  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment : 
Whom  after  under  the  corfestian^s  seal^ 
He  solemnly  had  swem,  that,  what  he  epoke 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 
To  me,  should  utter,  with  demure  conjidence 
This  paiisingly  ensu% — Neither  the  king,  nor  his 
heirs, 

{Teliyou  the  duke)  shall  proffer:  bid  him  strive 
To  gain  the  love  ^  of  the  commonalty  ;  the  duke 

Shall  govern  England. 

*  The  duke  being"  at  the  Rose,  &c.]  This  house  was  purchased 
about  the  year  1561,  by  Richard  Hill,  some  time  master  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors  company,  and  is  now  the  Merchant  Tailors 
school,  in  Sttfelk-lane.  Whallst. 

-  i under  the  coi^fxssion's  seal  — ]  All  the  editions,  down 
ffom  the  beginnings  have — commiuion*$.  But  what  cammusiim's 
seal  ?  That  is  a  question,  I  dare  say,  none  of  our  diligent  editors 
asked  themselves.  The  text  must  be  restored,  as  I  have  corrected 
it ;  and  honest  Holinshed,  [p.  863 J  from  whom  our  author  took 
the  substance  of  this  passage,  may  be  called  in  as  a  testimony.—^ 
•*  The  duke  in  talk  told  the  monk,  that  he  had  done  very  well  to 
bind  his  chaplain,  John  de  hi  Court,  under  the  seal  of  confession^ 
to  keep  secret  such  matter."  Theobald. 

*  To  GAIN  the  fo»e— ]   The  old  copy  reads— TV?  the  love. 

Stbsvsns. 

For  the  insertion  of  the  word  gain  I  am  answerable*  From  the 
cormponding  passage  in  Holinshed,  it  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  omitted  through  the  carelessness  of  the  compositor :  "The 
said  monke  told  to  De  la  Court,  neither  the  king  nor  his  heini 
should  prosper,  and  that  I  should  endewour  to  fmrchase  the  good 
mlif  of  the  commonaltif  of  England." 

z  2 
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Q.  Katm.  If  I  'kndw  you  well, 

You  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants  :  Take  good  heed. 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person,  ^ 
And  spoil  your  nobler  bohI  I  I  fliay,  take  head ; 
YeSt  heartily  beseeeii  yotr. 

K,Hen\-  •  '  Let'hiinon:~ 

Go  forward.  *  - 

Surf,  On  my  soul,  111  speak  but  truth. 

I  told  my  lord  the  duke,  By  the  devil  s  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceived;  and  that  'twas 

dang^us  for  him 
To  ruminate  on  this  so  iar»  until 
It  forged  him  some  design,  which,  being  believ'd» 
It  was  much  like  to  do  :  He  answered,  Tuah! 
It  can  do  me  no  damage  :  adding  further. 
That,  had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  fail'd. 
The  cardinal's  and  sur  Thomaa  LoveU's  heads 
Should  have  gone  oft 

JT.  Hbn.  Ha  1  what,  so  rank^  ?  Ah,  ha! 

There's  mischief  in  this  man : — Canst  thou  say  fur- 
ther ? 

SvRr.  I  can,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Proceed. 

SuRV.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highness  had  reproved  the  duke 
About  sir  WUliam  Blomer,— 

Since  1  wrote  the  above,  I  find  this  correction  had  been  made 
by  the  editor  of  tilie  fourth  folio.  Malonb. 
It  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  at!  tubseaiient  editon. 

Stbevbss. 

Certwnly  not  all.  Mr.  Steepens,  in  his  editions  1773  and  177S, 
has  not  adopted  it,  but  reads— *For  the  lo?e  of  the  oommonalty. 

Bos^rFLL. 

1  —  for  HIM  J    Old  copy— for         Corrected  by  Mr.  Howe. 

Malone, 

t  so  RANK?]  "Rank  weeds,*'  are  'weeds  grown  up  to 
great  height  and  strength.'  "  V\  hat,  (says  the  King,)  was  he  ad- 
vanced to  this  pitch  ?  **  JOHHSON. 
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K,  Hen,  I  remember, 

Of  such  a  time : — Being  my  servant  sworn  ^, 
The  duke  relaiuM  him  his. — But  on ;  What  hence  ? 

Smr.  J/^  quoth  he,  J  far  ibU  had  been  anmnitted, 
As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought, — 1  would  hme  playd 
The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
The  usurper  lUchard :  who,  being  at  SaUsbury, 
Made  mit  to  come  in  hit  presence;  which  if  granted^ 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duiy^  woidd  . 
Bofoe put  his  knife  into  him K  "t    .  • 

K.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor ! 

/foi..  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  livcf  in 
freedom,  .  -  .       v  . 

And  this  man  out  of  prison?-  »r 

9  —  Being  my  servant  swocn,  &c.]  Sir  William  Blomer» 
(Holinshed  calls  him  Bulmer^)  was  reprimanded  by  the  Kin^  ia 
the  star-chamber,  lor  tliat,  being  his  sworn  servant,  he  had  left 
the  King's  service  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham's. 

Edu)ank'9  MSB.  Stsbtbits. 

^  HofospiU  kit  knffi  hdo  Ami,]  The  aeeumcy  of  Holinshed,  if 
froei  him  Shakspeare  took  his  account  of  the  accusations  and 
punishment,  together  with  the  qualities  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  is  proved  in  the  most  authentick  manner  by  a  very  curious 
report  of  his  case  in  East.  Term.  13  Hen.  VIII,  in  the  year  hooks 
published  by  authority,  fol.  11  and  12,  edit.  1597.  After,  in  the 
most  exact  manner,  setting  forth  the  arrangement  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward,  the  Peers,  the  arraignment,  and  other  forms  and 
ceremonies,  it  says  :  '*  Et  issint  tuit  arreine  Edward  Due  de 
Buckingham,  le  derrain  jour  de  Terme  le  xij  jour  de  i\iay,  le  Due 
de  Noriilk'donqtiei  estant  Grand  senesehai:  la  caitfe  ifuit,  pur 
ceo  que  il  avoit  entcnd  1*  mort  de  nostra  Snr.  le  Roy.  Car  pre^ 
mierment  un  Moinedel*  Abbey  de  Henton  in  leicoontie  de  Somer* 
set  dit  a  lui  que  il  sera  Roy  et  command'  luy  de  obtenir  le  bene- 
volence del'  communalte,  et  sur  ceo  il  dona  certaines  robbes  a  cest 
entent.  A  que  il  dit  qu€  le  moine  ne  onques  dit  ainsi  a  lui»  et  que 
il  nc  dona  reiix  dones  a  cest  intent.  Donques  auterfoit*?  il  dit,  si 
le  Hoy  morust  sans  issue  male,  il  vouV  estre  Roy  :  et  auxi  que  il 
disoit,  si  le  Roy  avoit  lui  commis  al'  prison,  donques  il  voul*  lui 
occire  ove  son  dagger.  Mes  touts  ceux  matters  il  denia  in  effect, 
mes  fuit  trove  coulp  :  Et  pur  ceo  il  avoit  jugemeat  comme  traitre, 
et  fuit  deoolle  le  Vendredy  devant  le  Feste  del  Pentecost  que  fuit 
le  xiij  jour  de  May  avant'dit,  Dieu  k  saame  grant  mercy— car  il 
fuit  ties  noble  prince  et  prudent^  et  mirror  de  tout  courtesie.** 

Vaillant. 
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Q.  Kath,  God  mend  all ! 

K»  Hen,  There's  something  more  would  out  of 

thee  ;  What  say  st  ? 
&VRr.  After — tlik&  duke  his  Jather, — ^with  the 

knifet— 

He  fltretch'd  faiin»  and*  wtth  one  hand  gaMi^  dagger. 
Another  spread  on  his  breast,  mounting  hik  eyes. 

He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath  ;  whose  tenour 
Was, — Were  he  evil  us*d,  he  would  out-go 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolate  purpose. 

iST.  Hsif.  There's  his  period,  ^ 

To  sheath  his  Icnife  in  us.   He  is  attach'd ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial !  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his  ;  if  none. 
Let  him  not  seek't  of  us :  By  day  and  night  \ 
He's  traitor  to  the  height.  [£j;eunt. 

*  —  By  day  and  night,]  This,  I  believe,  was  a  phrase  an- 
ciently signifying — at  all  times,  every  way,  completely.  In  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Falstafi^  at  the  end  of  his  letterto  Mn. 
Ford«  styiesi  himself : 

*•  Thine  own  true  knight^ 
•*  Bt/  day  or  night,"  &c 
Again,  (I  must  repeal  aqnoCatUm  I  have  elsewhere  employed,) 
in  the  thiitl  book  of  Gower,  De  Confessione  Amentis : 
"  The  Sonne  cleped  was  Machayre, 
I'he  daughter  eke  Canace  hieht, 
"  By  daie  bothe  and  eke  by  ni^t.'* 
The  King's  words,  however,  by  some  cnticks,  have  been  consi» 
dered  as  an  adjuration.    I  do  not  pretend  to  haYe  determined  the 
exact  force  of  them.  5t£sv£ns. 
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SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain  %  and.  Lord  Sanbs^. 

Cham*  Is  it  possible,  the  spells  of  France  should 

juggle 

Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ^  ? 

3  — .  Lord  Chamberlain — ]  Shakspeare  has  placed  this  scene 
in  1521 .  Charles  Earl  of  Worcester  was  then  Lord  Chambirlain ; 
but  when  the  Kingf  in  fact  went  in  masquerade*  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  house.  Lord  bands,  who  is  here  introduced  as  going 
thither  with  the  Chamberlaia,  himself  possessed  that  office. 

Malomb. 

^  Lotd  Cbamberkmi— Charles  Somerset,  created  Earl  of 
Worcester  5  Heniy  VIII.  He  was  Lord  Chamberlain  both  to 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  his 

death,  1526.  Reed. 

4  lAtrd  Sands.]  Sir  William  Sands^  of  the  Vine,  near  Basing- 
stoke, ill  Hants,  was  created  a  peer  1524.  He  became  Lord 
Chamberlain  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  in  1526. 

Reed. 

^  Is  it  ]po6sible>  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  sudi  strange  mtstbribs  ?]  MjjftterieM  were  aliiigo» 
rieal  $ham^  which  the  mummen  of  those  tames  exhibited  in  odd 
fantasUck  habits.  Metier ies  are  used,  hjran  easy  figure,  finr  those 
that  exhibited  wyiteneis  and  the  sense  is  only,  that  the  travelled 
Englishmen  were  metamorphosed,  hy  foreign  fashions,  into  such 
an  uncouth  appearance^  thai  they  looked  like  mummers  in  a  mys* 
tery.  Johnson. 

That  mysteries  is  the  geiiuine  reading,  [Dr.  Warburton  would 
re3Li\^mockeries]  and  that  it  is  used  in  a  different  sense  from  tiie 
one  here  given,  will  appear  in  the  following  instance  from  Dray- 
ton's Shepherd's  Gartanit : 

**  -^**even  so  it  fiureth  now  with  thee,^ 
^  And  with  these  wkards  of  tby  m^sterie," 
The  context  of  which  shows,  that  by  wisards  are  meant  poets,  and 
hy  mysterie  their  poetick  skill,  which  was  before  called  "  mister 
artes."    Hence  the  jm/^eries  in  Shakspeare  signify  those  fantastick 
manners  a.nd  fashions  of  tiie  French*  which  had  operated  an  spell 
or  enchantments,  Henley. 

MifUeries  are  arU,  and  here  artifidai  fu:>hions.  Douce. 
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S^NDs.  New  customs,  - 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

Ch^,  As  far  as  I  see,  aU.  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face  ® ;  but  they  are  shrewd  ones  j 
For  when  they  bold  them,  you  would  swear  dhrectly. 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones; 
one  would  take  it. 
That  never  saw  them  ^  pace  before,  the  spavin, 
A  springhalt  reign'd  among  them^.  _ 

Cmam.  '  Death !  my  lord. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too^. 
That,  sure,  they  have  worn  out  Christendom.  How 
now  ? 

What  news,  sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

^  A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face ;]  *'  A  fit  of  the  face'*  seems  to  be 
what  we  now  term  *  a  grimace/  an  artificial  cast  of  the  couDte- 
nance.    Johnson.  ■ 

Fletcher  has  more  plainly  expressed  the  same  thought  in  The 
Elder  Brother: 

— <  lettrnt  new  tongues  — * 
«  To  vary  his  fice  bb  seunen  do  their  compass.** 

Stbbvbns. 

f  That  never  saw  them  — ]  Old  copy— jee 'm,   Cdirected  by 

Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

*  A  SPRINGHALT  reign'd  among  tht  m  ]  The  strmghalt  or 
springhaU,  (as  the  old  copy  reads,)  is  a  disease  incident  to  horses, 
which  ^ives  them  a  convulsive  motion  in  their  paces. 

So,  in  Muleai)ses  the  Turk,  1610 :  '*  —  by  reason  of  a  general 
spring-halt  and  debility  in  their  hams." 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  EUf  $ 

**  Poor  sonl,  she  has  had  a  siringhaU,^  SrssviBils. 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  subsequent  editors,  without  any  necessityt 
I  think,  for  A  springhalt,  read — And  springhalt.  Malonb. 

9  —  cut  too,]   Old  copy— cut        Corrected  in  the  fourth 

iblio.  Malone. 

Both  the  first  and  second  folio  read — cut  too'ty  so  that  for  part 
of  this  correction  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  fourth  folio. 
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Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lofbll^ 

Lor,  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  bpt  the  new  {irodam^tion 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  cbiurt-gale. 
.  Cmum.  Whati8*tfor? 

Lay.  The  feforaiatioii  of  oor  travelled  gallants. 
That  lill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham.  I  am  glad,  'tis  there;  now  I  would  pray 
our  monsie^. 
To  tbi(ik  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise« 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

LoF.  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions,)  leave  these  remnants 
Of  fool»  and  feather    that  they  got  in  France, 

'  —  leave  these  remnants 
Of  fool,  and  feathkrJ  Tliis  does  not  allude  to  the  feathers 
anciLMnly  worn  in  the  hats  and  caps  of  our  countrymen,  (a  circum- 
stance to  which  no  ridicule  could  justly  belong,}  but  to  an  effemi- 
nate fashion  recorded  in  Greene's  Farewell  to  Folly,  1617 :  from 
whence  it  appears  that  even  youn^  gentlemen  carried fans  offea" 
then  in  their  hands :  —  we  stnve  to  be  ooonted  womanish,  by 
keeping  of  beauty,  by  curling  the  hair,  by  waring  plumes  offta" 
iken  tir  mar  handSf  which  io  wan,  our  aocestom  wore  on  their 
heads,"  Again,  in  his  Quip  for  an  apstart  Coaitier,  1620 :  **  Thea 
our  yoQDg  courtiers  strove  to  exceed  ime  another  in  vertue,  not  in 
bravery ;  they  rode  not  with  fannts  to  ward  their  faces  firotn  the 
wnd,"  &c.  Ac-nin,  in  Lingufi,  8:c.  lfS07,  PhantasteSj  who  IS  a 
male  character,  is  equipped  with  w  fan.  Steevens. 

The  text  may  receive  illustration  from  a  passage  in  Nashe's, 
Life  of  lacke  Wilton,  1594:  **  At  that  time  [viz.  in  the  court  of 
King  Heniy  \  ill.]  I  was  no  common  squire,  no  undertroden  turch- 
bearer,  I  had  my  feather  in  my  cap  as  6ig  as  a /lag  in  theforetop, 
my  Fkeach  doublet  gelte  ia  the  belly»  as  though  (Tyke  a  pig  reame 
to  be  sfntted)  all  my  guts  had  been  pluckt  out,  a  paire  of  side 
paned  hose  that  hung  down  like  two  scales  filled  with  Holland 
cheeses,  my  hng  stock  that  sate  close  to  my  dock, — my  rapier 
pendant  like  a  round  sticke^  &c.  my  blacke  dioake  of  black  clothe 
ouerspreading  my  backe  lyke  a  thornbacke  or  an  elephantes  eare; 
• — and  in  consummation  of  my  curiositie,-  my  bandes  without 
gloves,  (7/7  a  more  French,''  Sec.  Ritson. 

In  Kowley  's  Match  at  Midnight,  Act  1.  Sc.  1.  Sim  says ;  "  Yes, 
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With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance. 

Pertaining  thereunto,  (as  fights  and  fireworks 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom,)  renouncing  clean 


Short  Uistei'd  breeche8%  and  those  types  of  travelt 
And  understand  agam  fike  honest  men ; 

Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows  :  there,  I  take  it. 
They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away  * 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at. 
Sands.  Tis  time  to  g^ve  them  physick,  thdr 


Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cbam,  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities ! 

Lov,  Ay,  marry, 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords ;  the  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies; 
A  French  song,  and  a  fiddle,  Jias  no  feUow.  . 

Smm.  The  devil  fiddle  them!  I  am  glad,  they Ve 
going ; 


vea,  she  that  dwells  in  Bladcfiryen,  next  to  the  sigii  of  Tht  Foei 

laughing  at  a  Feather,** 

But  Sir  Thomas  LoveU's  is  rather  an  aUttskm  to  the  feathers 
which  were  formerly  worn  by  fools  in  their  caps.  See  a  print  on 
this  subject  from  a  painting  of  Jordaens,  engraved  by  Voert;  and 
again^  in  the  ballad  of  News  and  no  News  ; 

**  And  feathers  wagging  in  a  fool's  cap."  Douce. 

*  —  fireworks ;]  We  learn  from  a  French  writer  quoted  in 
Montfouoon's  Monuments  de  hi  Monarchic  Francoise,  vol.  iv.  that 
aome  veiy  extnuxdinary  fireworka  were  played  off  on  the  evening 
of  the  last  day  of  the  royal  interview  between  Gnynea  and  Ardrei. 
Hence,  oar  "  travelled  gallants,"  who  were  prenent  at  this  cxhi* 
bition,  might  have  imbibed  their  Ibndneaa  for  the  pyiotechnic  art 

Stebvbns. 

3  —  blister'd  breeches,]  Thus  the  old  copy ;  i.e.  breeches 
puffd,  swell'd  out  like  Misters.  The  modern  editors  read — **  boi' 
5/cr*rf  breeches,"  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Stekvens. 

4  —  WEAR  away — ]  Old  copy—"  me  away."  Corrected  in 
the  second  folio.  Malone. 
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(For,  sure,  there's  no  converting  of  them;)  now 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song. 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing ;  and,  by'r-lady. 
Hold  *  current  munck  too. 

Chj§m.  WeS  sudy  Iml  Sanda; 

Your  cult's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Sands.  No,  my  lord ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham.  Sir  ThoouH^ 

WWdier  were  you  a  going  ? 

Lor.  To  the  cardinariB; 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  O,  'tis  true : 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will-be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom.  Til  assure  you. 

Xor.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  nund 
indeed, 

A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us; 
His  dews  fall  every  where*. 

Cham,  No  doubt,  he's  noble; 

He  had  a  black  mouth,  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sands.  He  may,  my  lord,  he  has  wherewithal ; 
in  him. 

Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine :  , 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal. 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so ; 

But  few  now  §^ve  so  great  ones.  My  barge  stays  ^ ; 
Your  l(n*dship  shaD  along Come,  good  sir  Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else  :  which  I  would  not  be, 

*  Pint  folio,  HM. 

s  ^  My  barge  stays ;]  The  speaker  is  now  in  the  Kingfs 
palace  at  BritUvDell,  from  which  he  is  proceeding  by  water  to 
Vork*place^  (Cardiniil  Wolsey's  house,)  now  Whitehall. 

Malomb. 
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For  I  was  spoke  to»  with  sir  Henry  Guildford, 

This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

6ANJis.  I  am  your  lordship  s. 

SCENE  IV« 

The  Presence-chamber  in  York-Place. 

r    •     .   .   .  •     .  . 

Hautboys.  A  small  Table  under  a  State  for  the 
Cardijial,  a  longer  Table  for  the  Guests*  Enter 
at  one  Door  A^j^s  Bullen,  and  divers  .Lords, 
Ladks,  and  Gentlewomen,  asi  Gweis  ;  at  anotiar 
Door,  enter  Sir  Henry  Guildford. 

GvTLT),  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  ye  all ;  This  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content,  and  you :  none  here,  he  hopes, 
In  all  this  noble  bevy  ^  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad ;  he  would  have  air  as  nierry 
As  first-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome 

Can  make  good  peopled  O,  my  lord,  you  are 

tardy;  _ 

4  —  noble  BEVY,]    Milton  has  copied  this  word: 

A  bev^  of  fair  dames.**  Johnson. 
Spenser  had,  before  Shakspeare,  employed  this  word  in  the  same 
manner : 

And  whither  runs  this  item  i^kuUss  briffbt?**  ' 

ISi^ettfd's  CaUndsr.  Apiil* 

Again,  in  his  Fairy  Qneen : 

And  in  the  midst  thereof,  upon  the  4owre» 
"  A  lovely  bevy  of  faire  ladies  sate.'* 

The  word  bcr\?/  was  originally  applied  to  larks*  See  the  Glos- 
sary to  the  Shepheard's  Calender.  Maloxe. 

7  As  FIRST-GOOD  company,  &c.]  As  this  passage  has  been  all 
along  pointed,  As  first,  good  company,"]  Sir  Harry  Guildford 
13  made  to  include  all  these  under  ihtjirst  article ;  and  then  gives 
US  the  drop  as  to  what  should  foUoiv.  The  poet,  I  am  penuaaci 
wrote : 

M^fint-good  comipany,  good  wine,  good  welcome/*  &c. 


sc.  nr. 
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Enter  Lord  Chamberkun^  Lord  Sands^  and  Sir 

Thomas  Lofbll. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
CIapp*d  wings  to  me. 

Cham.         You  are  young,  sir  Harry  GuiMford. 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Loveli,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet®  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  them :  By  my  life^ 
They  are  aiweet  society  of  fair  ones, 

Lov.  O,  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  con- 
fessor 

To  one  or  two  of  these ! 

S.^NDs.  I  would,  I  were ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

1.  e,  he  would  have  you  tm  merry  as  these  three  thlngt  can  make 
you,  the  best  oompany  m  the  Imid,  of  the  best  ranl^  good  wine, 

&c.  Theobald. 

^  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  mended  it  more  elegantly,  but  with  greater 
▼ioleDce  : 

*•  As  first,  good  company,  then  good  wine,"  &c.  JoHKsoif. 
^  — a  RUNNING  BANftUET — ]  A  running  banquet,  literally 
speaking,  is  a  hasti^  re/reshment,  as  set  in  opposition  to  a  regular 
and  protracted  meal.  The  former  is  the  object  of  this  rakish  peer; 
the  latter,  perhaps,  he  would  have  relinquished  to  thofie  of  more 
permanent  desires.  STaBvavs. 

A  running  banquet  seems  to  have  meant  a  hoHy  banquet, 
'*  Queen  Margaret  and  Prince  Edward,  (says  Habingdon,  in  his 
History  of  King  Edward  IV.)  though  by  the  Earle  recalled^ 
found  their  fate  and  the  winds  so  mlverse,  that  they  could  not 
land  in  England,  to  taste  this  running  banquet  to  which  fortune 
had  invited  them."  The  hasty  banquet,  that  was  in  Lord Sand&'s 
thoughts,  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

It  should  seem  from  the  following  lines  in  the  prologue  to  a 
comedy  called  The  Walks  of  Islington,  1657,  that  some  double 
meaning  was  couclted  under  the  phrase,  a  running  banquet : 
The  gate  unto  his  walks,  through  which  you  may 
•*  Behold  a  pretty  prospect  of  the  play ; 
Aplay  of  walks,  or  you  may  please  to  rank  it 
Wtth  that  nAfcft  lami  /m,  a  nmning  banquet.*" 

Malohb. 
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LoF.  'Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sands.  As  easy  as  a  down -bed  would  afford  it: 
Cham*  Sweet  ladies^  will  it  please  you  sit  ?  Sir 
Hany, 

Place  you  that  side,  111  take  the  chai^  of  this: 
His  grace  is  ent'ring.— ^Nay,  you  must  not  freeze ; 
Two  women  plac*d  together  makes  cold  weather:— 
My  lord  8ands,  you  are  one  will  keep  them  waking; 
Pray»  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands,  By  my  faith. 

And  thank  your  lordship«-*-By  your  leme^  smet 


[Seats  himself  between  Asm  Bullbn  and 

another  I^dy, 
If  I  chiince  to  talk  a  little  wUd,  forgive  me  ; 
I  bad  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  ? 

Sands.     very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too: 
But  he  would  bite  none ;  just  as  I  do  now. 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath .  [^Kisses  her, 

Cham,  Well  said,  my  lord.— 

So,  now  you  are  fairly  seated : — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fur  ladies 
Pto  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure. 

Let  me  alone. 

Hautboys.    Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey,  attended^ 

and  takes  his  state, 

tVoL.  You  are  welcome,  my  fair  guests;  that 
noble  lady, 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend:  This,  to  confirm  my  welcome; 
And  to  you  all  gopd  health.  [Drinks, 

Sands.  Your  ejrace  is  noble:— 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

IVoL.  My  lord  Sands, 
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I  am  beholden  to  you :  cheer  your  neighbours.—- 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry ; — Gentlemen, 
Whose  fault  is  this  ? 

Sjinds.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks^  m;  lord ;  then  we  shall  have 

them 
Talk  us  to  silence. 

Anne.  You  are  a  merry  gamester. 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sanbs.         Yes,  if  I  make  my  play  ^. 
Here's  to  your  ladyship :  and  pledge  it,  madam. 
For  'tis  to  such  a  thing, — 

Anne.  You  cannot  show  me. 

Sands.  I  told  your  grace,  they  would  talk  anon. 
\prum  a? id  Trumpets  within :  Chambers 
discharged^. 
fFoz.  What's  that? 

Cnjuf.  hook  out  therey  some  of  you. 

[EA'it  a  Servant. 

'  9  —  if  I  make  my  play.]  i.  e.  if  I  make  my  party.  Stkbvbks. 
Rather — *  If  I  may  choose  ny  game.*  Ritbon. 

As  the  mea5?iire,  in  this  place,  requires  an  additional  syllable^ 
we  may,  commodiously  enough,  read,  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer : 
Yes,  if  I  way  make  my  play."  Steevens. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  two  hemistichs  to  Lord  Sands, 
and  throw  Anne  BuUen's  speech  into  one  verse : 

'*  You  are  a  merry  fi;amester,  my  lord  Sands."  Boswell. 
'  —  Chambbrs  dwmarged.}  A  chamber  is  a      xahich  standi 
erect  on  tig  treeeh.  Such  are  laed  only  on  occasions  of  r^oiciiig» 
and  are  so  coDtrifcd  as  to  cany  great  chargjes,  and  thereby  to 
make  a  noise  more  than  proportioned  to  their  bulk.   They  are 
called  chambers  because  they  are  mere  chambers  to  lodge  powder; 
a  chamber  being  the  technical  term  for  that  cavity  in  a  piece  of 
ordnance  which  contains  the  combustibles.    Some  of  them  are 
still  fired  in  the  Park,  and  at  the  places  opposite  to  the  parlia- 
ment-house when  the  king  goes  thither.    Camden  enumerates 
them  among  other  guns,  as  follows  ;  "  — cannons,  demi-cannons, 
dumAers,  arquebuse,  musquet.*' 
.  Again*  in  A  New  Tddc  to  cheat  the  Devil,  16d6: 
**  — —  I  still  think  o'  the  Tower  ordinance, 
"  Or  of  the  peal  of  chambert^  that's  still  fir  d 
When  my  lord-mayor  takes  his  barge."  Stbevbns. 
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fPoL.        '  What  warlike  voice  ? 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay,  ladies,  fear  not; 
By  ail  the  laws  of  war  you  are  privileg  d. 

Rc-euUr  Servant. 

Cff^M.  How  now  ?  what  is't? 
SEBr,  A  noble  troop  of  strangers; 

For  so  they  seem :  they  have  left  their  barge  \  aad 
landed ; 

And  hither  make,  as  great  Bmbassadors 
FVom  foreign  princes. 

fFoL.  Good  lord  chdmberlam, 

Go,  give  them  welcome,  you  can  speak  the  French 

tongue ; 

And,  pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them. 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty  . 
Shall  shme  at  full  upon  them  :-r-Some  attend  him. — 
[£xiV  Chamberlain  attended.   AU  arise, 

and  Tables  rxmovcd. 
You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we'll  mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  you ; — Welcome  all. 

Hautboys.^  Enter  the  King,  and  twelve  Others,  as 
Maskers^,  habited  like  Shepherds,  with  sia^teen 
Toreh^bearsrs  ;  ushered  by  the  Lard  Chamberlain. 

They  pass  directly  bejorc  the  Cardinal,  and 
'  gracefully  salute  him. 

A  noble  company !  what  are  their  pleasures  ? 

*  —  they  have  left  their  bara;e,]    See  p.  347,  n.  5.  Malone. 
3  Enter  the  King,  and  twelve  Others,  as  Maskers,"]    For  an 
account  of  this  masqueiade,  sec  HoliDshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  921. 

Stbbtbits. 

The  acoonnt  of  this  maaqnenide  was  fint  given  by  Cavendish, 
in  his  Life  of  Wolsey,  which  was  written  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary  ;  from  which  Stowe  and  Holinshed  coped  it.  Cavendish 
was  himself  present.  Before  the  King,  &c*  began  to  dance,  they 
requested  leave  (says  Cavendish)  to  aecompsny  the  ladies  at 
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Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  Eiis^b»  thus  they 
pray*d 

To  tell  your  grace ; — ^That,  haVing  heard  by  fame 

Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less. 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty. 
But  leave  their  flocks ;  and,  under  your  fair  conduct. 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them . 

WcL.  Say,  lord  chamberlmn, 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace;  for  which  I 
pay  them 

A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their  plea- 
sures. 

\Ladm  chosmfor  the  Dance.   The  Kit^^ 
chooses  Anne  Bullen. 
K.  Hen.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touched !  O, 
beauty, 

nil  now  I  never  knew  thee*       [Mustek.  Dance. 

fVoL.  My  lord,-— 

Cham.  Your  grace  ? 

tVoL.         Pray  tell  them  thus  mnoh  from  me : 
There  should  be  one  among  them,  by  his  person. 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself ;  to  whom. 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  surrender  it. 

CujM.  *  '.I  will,  my  lord. 

[Cham,  goek  to  the  Company ,  and  returns 

mmnchance.  Leave  beinj^  granted,  **  then  went  the  masqners, 
and  first  saluted  all  the  dames,  and  then  returned  to  the  most 
worthiest,  and  then  opened  the  great  cup  of  i^old  filled  with 
crowncs,  and  other  pieces  to  cast  at. — Thus  perusing  all  the  gen- 
tlewomen, of  some  they  wonne,  and  to  some  they  lost.  And  hav-* 
ing  viewed  all  the  ladies,  thev  returned  to  the  Cardinal  with  great 
reverence,  pouring  downe  all  their  gold^  which  was  above  two 
handred  crownes.  At  a11»  quoth  the  Cardinal,  and  casting  the 
die»  he  wonne  it ;  whereat  was  made  great 

Uf€^WnUey,^.n,MxAe^l.  Malohb. 
TOL.  XIX.  2  A 
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JVoL.  Whi*t  aay  they  ? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  ail  confess. 

There  is»  indeed;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 
Find  outf  and  he  will  take  it  ^. 

WoL.  Let  me  see  then.— 

[Corned  from  his  State. 
By  all  your  good  leaves,  genitlemen; — Here  Ili  m^e 
My  royal  choice. 
jr«  Hbn*         You  have  found  bun,  cardinal  ^ : 

\Unmaiking. 
You  hold  a  flair  sasembly;  you  do  well,  lord  v 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  vmhappUy  ^.  "  . 

fVoL.  I  am  glad, 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

K*  HsN.  My  lord  chamberlain^ 

Pk'ythee,  come  hither ;  What  fidr  lady*s  that  ? 
Cham,  An't  please  your  grace,  sir  Thomas  Bul- 
len's  daughter. 
The  viscount  Rochford,  one  of  her  highness'  women. 
K.  Hen*  By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one*— *Sweet- 
heart, 

I  were  unmannerly,  to  take  you  out. 

And  not  to  kiss  you  ^. — health,  gentlemen. 
Let  it  go  round. 

4  —  take  it.]    That  is,  take  the  chief  place.  Johnson. 

3  You  have  found  him,  cardinal :]  '  HoHnKhed  aavB  the  Cardi-^ 
nal  mistook,  and  pitched  upon  Sir  Edward  Neville ;  upon  which 
the  King  ]au8;hed,  and  pulled  off  both  his  own  mask  and  Sir 
£dward's.    Edwards's  MSS.  Steevens. 

*  —  unhappily,]    That  is,  uniuckiiij,  niisclucxwisli/.  Johnsun. 

So,  in  A  Merye  Jeste  of  a  Man  called  Ilowlegla'^,  bl.  1.  no  date: 
intiuch  manner  cuUe  he  cloke  and  hydt  iiis  unhappmes^ti 
and  falsnesse."  Stebvens. 

Sea  ?ol.  vii.  p.  50,  n.  2.  Malonb. 

7  I  ware  unniamierly,  to  take  you  out. 
And  not  to  kiss  you.]   A  kiss  was  anciently  the  establisbed 
fee  of  a  lady's  partner.'  So,  in  A  Dialogue  between  Custom  and 
Veritie,  concerning  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Daundog  and  Min- 
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ff^OL.  Sir  Thomas  Loveli,  is  the  banquet  ready 
r  the  privy  chamber  ? 

LoF.  Yes,  my  lord. 

ffoi^  Your  grace, 

i  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated 

K.  HMif*  I  fear,  too  much. 

ff^L.  There's  fresher  air,  my  lord. 

In  the  next  chamber. 

K.  Hbn.  Lend  in  your  ladles,  eveiy  one. — Sweet 

partner, 

I  must  not  yet  forsake  you : — Let's  be  merry; — 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  have  half  a  dozen  healthy 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  them  once  agam;  and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  best  in  &vour.— Letthe  mninck  knock  H;^ 

[Ej:cunt  with  Trumpets. 

strelsle,  bl.  1.  do  date,  **  Imprinted  at  Loadon,  at  the  long  shop 
w^olning  unto  sunt  Mildred's  chinch  m  the  Pultrie,  by  John 

But  some  reply,  what  foole  would  dadnce, 
"  If  that  whan  dannce  is  doon. 

He  may  not  have  at  ladyes  lips 

"  That  which  in  dnunce  he  woon  ?  "  Stkevens. 

This  custom  is  still  prevalent,  among  the  country  people,  in 
many,  perhaps  all,  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  fiddler 
thinks  his  young  couple  have  had  musick  enough,  he  makes  his 
instrument  bqueak  out  two  note^i  whidi  all  understand  to  say— 
kiss  her!  Ritson. 

*  — -  a  little  heated.]  The  King,  on  bdng  discoreted  and  de- 
nred  Wolacy  to  take  his  place»  said  that  he  mould  first  go 
and  shift  him :  and  theictipoay  went  mto  the  Cardinal*s  bed-cham* 
ber»  where  was  a  great  fire  prepared  for  him,  and  there  he  ney 
appareled  himselfe  with  rich  and  princeljr  gannents.  And  in  the 
king's  absence  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were  cleane  taken  away, 
and  the  tables  covered  with  new  and  perfumed  clothes. — Then  the 
king  took  his  seat  under  the  cloath  of  estate,  commanding  every 
person  to  sit  still  as  before  ;  and  then  came  in  a  new  banquet  be- 
fore his  majestic  of  iivo  hundred  dishes,  and  so  they  passed  the 
ni^ht  in  banqueting  and  dancing  untill  morning."  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wolsejf,  Malowb. 

^  9  <-*Let  the  mosicfc  kkock  it.]  So^  in  Antonio  and  Mdlidm 
Part  L  1602: 

2  AS 
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ACT  II.  ,SC£NE  L 
A  Street. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1  Gbst*  Whither  away  so  fast  ? 

3  Gbnt.  0»-~<3od  save  you  ^ ! 

Even  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 
Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  Gent,  Til  save  you 
That  labour^  sir.  Alls  now  done»  but  the  ceremooy 
Of  bringing  bade  the  prisoner. 

2  Gjs^.  Were  you  there? 

1  GBt9T.  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2  Gent,  Pray,  speak,  what  has  happened 

1  Gent,  You  may  guess  quickly  what. 

2  Gent.  Is  he  found  guilty? 

1  GstfT.  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemned  upon  it 

2  GsNT.  I  am  sorry  toft. 

1  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2  Gi:yT,  But,  pray,  how  pass'd  it? 

1  Ge:^t,  ril  tell  you  in  a  little.    The  great  ddkc 
Came  to  the  bar ;  where,  to  his  accusations. 
He  pleaded  still,  not  guilty,  and  alleg'd 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Ui^'d  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses ;  which  the  duke  desired 

"  Fla,  Faith,  the  song  will  seem  to  come  off  hardly. 
"  Catz.  Troth,  not  a  whit,  if  you  seem  to  come  off  quickly. 
"  Fla.  Pert  CatzO)  knock  it  t/icn,*^  Steevens. 
We  h  Live  a  similar  phrase  in  the  Tempest:  "Would  I  could 
•ee  this  labourer,  he  lays  it  on."'  Malonb. 

"  O,— God  save  you  !]  Surely,  (with  Sir  Thomas  Hanoier,) 
we  should  complelethe  measure  by  reading: 

O,  sir,  God  save  you ! "  Stbbvbms. 
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To  have  brought,  *ovo&  voce^  to  his  face  ^ : 
At  which  appeared  against  him»  his  surveyor ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor ;  and  John  CoQit» 
Confessor  to  him ;  with  that  deviI-monk» 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

2  Gent,  That  was  he. 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

1  Gent*  The  same. 

All  these  accus'd  him  strongly;  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could 
not: 

And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 
Have  found  hiai  guilty  of  hie^h  treason.  Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  foi^tten  ^. 

SI  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  himself  ? 

1  Gbnt*  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,^ 

to  hear 

His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment, — he  was  stirred 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely  *, 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  hasty: 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and,  sweetly. 
In  all  the  rest  showM  a  most  noble  patience. 

2  Gext,  I  do  not  think,  he  fears  death. 

1  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not. 

He  never  was  so  womanish ;  the  cause 
He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

S  Gent.  Certainly, 
The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

1  Gent.  Tis  likely. 

By  all  conjectures  :  First,  Kildare  s  attainder, 

^  To  fiiM  brought,  oi«^  voce^  to  his  iace :]  So  the  old  copy. 
Tliis  is  a  clear  error  of  the  press.   We  must  read*— ^tve  instw 

oU^itm,    M.  Mason. 

^  Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten,]  Either  produced  no 
efiiect,  or  produced  only  ineffectual  pity.  Malone. 

*  — he  sweat  extremely,]  This  rircumstance  is  ttiken  from 
Holinshed  :  *'  After  he  was  fouml  guilty,  the  duke  was  brought  to 
the  bar«  sore-chafing,  and smat  maroehudjf*"  ST££VfiNS. 
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Then  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  who  removed, 

Eaxl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too. 

Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

9^GEm.  That  trick  of  stale 

Was  a  deep  envioiisme* 

1  Gent,  At  his  return, 

No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it.    This  is  noted. 
And  generally ;  whoever  the  king  favours, 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment  % 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

S  GssT.  All  the  commons 

Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  ray  conscience, 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep :  this  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  dote  on ;  call  him,  bounteous  Buck- 
ingham, 
The  murror  of  all  courtesy^ 

1  GjPim  Stay  there,  sir. 

And  see  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  speak  of. 

Enter  Bvckinohm  fnm  his  Arraignment  \  Tip- 
staves  before  him;  the  Axe  with  the  Edge  tawarJb 

him;  Halberds  on  each  Side:  with  him,  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell,  Sir  Niciioi.as  Vaux^  Sir  IViL' 
LiAM  SANBS^y  and  common  FeopU, 

.  2  Gent.  Let's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 
Buck,  All  good  people, 

S  ^will  find  employment.]  'lliat  is,  will  find  employment 
y&r.^  Of  this  kind  of  suppression  many  instances  occur  in  our 
author's  works  and  in  those  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice : 

•*  How  good  a  gentleman  you  sent  relief  [to]." 
/^gain,  in  Julius  Caesar: 

«  Thy  honouiable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd  [to].*' 
We  find  even  Dryden  falling  into  this  inaccuracy.    "  God,  it  u 
true,  with  his  Divine  Providence  overrules  and  guides  all  actions 
to  the  secret  end  he  has  ordained  them."    Life  of  Pkiarth, 
J)ryden*s  Prote  Works,  1800,  vol.  ii.  p.  398.  Malonk. 

•  The  mirror  of  all  courtesy  j]  See  the  concluding  words  of 
B.  1.  p.  d4fl.  Stjjevjuis. 
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You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me,  ' 
Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me* 
I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgmeoty  . 
And  by  that  mmefiniist  die;  Yet»  heavea  .bear 
witness, 

And»  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me,       ,  . 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful  I 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death. 
It  has  done,  upon  the  premises,  but  justice : 
Bat  tiiose,  that  sou^t  U»  I  could  wish  more 
dunstians: 

Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them ! 
Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief. 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men®; 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne*er  hope. 
Not  will  I  sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults.   You  few  that  lov'd 
me* 

And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 

» 

9  —  Sir  WiLLiAU  Sands,]   The  old  copf  iwdi^ir  Waker. 

Steevens. 

The  correction  is  justified  by  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux  and  Sir  IViUiam  Sands,  received 
Buckingham  at  the  Temple,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Tower. 
Sir  William  Sands  was,  at  this  time,  (May,  1521,)  only  a  knight, 
not  being  created  Lord  Sands  till  April  27,  1527.  Shaksptare 
probably  dkl  not  know  that  he  was  the  lame  penon  wkon  he  has 
already  intiodttced  with  that  title.  He  lell  into  the  error  by 
placing  the  King's  visit  to  Wolsey,  (at  which  time  Sir  William  wai 
Lord  Sands,)  and  Bacfctnghain**  condemnation,  in  the  same  year; 
whereas  the  visit  was  made  some  years  afterwards.  Malone. 

*  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  ofreat  men ;]  EviU^ 
IQ  this  place,  are  foriae.    So,  in  N4ea«?ure  for  Measure ; 

"  having^  waste  ground  enough, 

Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 
"  And  pitch  our  evih  there  ?  **  . 

See  vol.  ix.  p.  70,  n.  8.  Stmevens. 

9  —  You  few  that  lov'd  me,  &c.]   These  liqes  are  remarkably 
tender  and  pathetick.  Jobksov. 
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His  noble  fitaids»  and  fettows,  whom  to  leave 

Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 
Go  with  me,  like  ^oo^  angels,  to  my  end  ; 
Andy  as  the  long  divorce  *  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven  \— Lead  on,  d  GkHfs 
name. 

LoF.  I  do  beseech  your  grace^  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice. in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Ix>vell,  I  as  free  fbigive  you. 
As  I  would  be  forgiven :  I  forgive  all ; 
There  caimot  be  those  mtmbeiless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  I  can't  take  peace  mth :  no  black  envy 
Shall  make  my  grave  ^. — Commend  me  to  his  grace; 

9  the  long  DiTOACE  — ]  Sob  in  Lotd  Stefltoe*8  Dnin^ 
i605t 

"  Scarce  was  the  lasting  last  divorcement  made 
Betwixt  the  bodie  and  the  soule,"  8cc.  Steevens. 
'  And  lift  my  Boui  to  heaven.]   So^  Miiion,  Paradise  Lost, 
book  iv. : 

«« their  songs 

**  IXvide  the  night,  and  li/t  our  thoughts  to  heaven.  " 

Malonb. 

»     no  black  envy 
Shall  HAKS  my  grave.]   Shakspeare,  by  this  exprettioq, 
meant  no  more  than  to  make  the  Doke  say.  No  action  expressive 
•f  nudke  shall  conclude  my  life.   Btny,  by  our  author,  is  uMd 
fiir  malice  and  hatred^  in  other  places,  aiid,  perhaps,  in  this. 

Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Bewyi  of 
Hampton,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  Traytoure,  he  sayd  with  o^reat  envy, 
Tume  thee  now,  I  thee  detye." 

Again: 

They  drew  their  swordes  hastely, 
"  And  sraot  together  witli  great  envj/:' 
And  Barrett,  in  his  Abearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  156(K 
thns  inteiprets  it. 

To  mate  a  grave,  howem,  may  mean  to  ehte  it  So^  in 
Die  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

**  Why  at  this  time  the  doom  are  made  agamst  you." 
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And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  him, 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven  :  my  vows  and  prayers 
Yet  are  the  king  s ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake  me  % 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him  :  May  be  live 
Lcmger  than  I  have  lime  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  beloved,  and  loving,  niay  his  rule  be ! 
And,  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end. 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

ZoF.To  the  water  side  I  must  con  duet  your  grace; 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  JNicholas  Vaux, 
Who  Undertakes  you  to  your  end* 

Ktax.  Prepare  there. 

The  duke  is  coming :  see,  the  barge  be  ready;  . 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture,  as  suiu> 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone ;  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me  ^« 

i.  e.  closed^  shut.  The  sense  will  then  be,  (whether  quaintly  or 
poetically  expressed,  let  the  reader  determine)  **  no  malicious 
action  shall  close  my  grave^**  i.  e.  *  attend  the  conclusion  of  my 
existence,  or  terminate  my  life  ;  the  last  action  of  it  shall  not  be 
uncharitable.'  SxKEViiNs. 

Envi/  is  frequently  used  In  this  sense  by  our  author  aad  his 
eontemporaries*  m  foU  v.-p.  108*  n.  9;  and  p.  166,  1.6. 
I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Steevtns's  exposition  is  tight* 
Dr.  Warburton  reads— marA  my  grave;  and  in  support  of  the 
emendation  it  may  be  observed  that  the  same  error  has  happened 
in  King  Henry  V.  ;  or  at  least  that  all  the  editors  have  supposed 
so,  having  there  adopted  a  similar  correction.  See  vol.  xvii. 
p.  312,  n.  1. 

Dr.  ^\  arburtun's  emendation  also  derives  some  support  Irum 
the  foiiowing  passage  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors : 
**  A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
**  And  UMt  supposed  by  the  common  rout 
**  Against  your  yet  ungfaikd  estimation, 
**  That  mav  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in* 
**  And  dmdl  upon  your  grofoe^  when  you  are  dead.*' 

Malohii. 

>  —  forsake  mb»]   The  latter  word  was  added  by  Mr.  Rowc. 

Malomb. 

*  Nay,  sir  Nicholas, 

•  JLtet  it  alone   my  state  now  will  but  mock  me.]    The  lai^t 
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When  I  came  Uther,  t  was  lord  high  constable, 
And  duke  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward 
Bohun  * : 

Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers^  - 

That  never  knew  what  truth  meamb:  I  nowsealit^; 

And  with  tbat  bkml  will  make  them^one  day  grwi 

My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  first  rais  d  head  against  usurping  Richard  , 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distressed,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed, 
And  .widioat  trial  fell ;  God*s  peace  be  with  him  I 
Henry  the  seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince, 
Restor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  of  ruins,    ■ . 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.   Now  bis  sod, 

verse  would  run  more  smoothly,  by  making  the  mooosyllabies 
change  places : 

Let  it  alone,  my  state  will  now  but  mock  me.'* 

Whallbt, 

s— -poor  Edwafd  BoHuir:]  Tl)e  Dake  of  Budcmghsn'l 
name  wis  Staffind.  Shakspeare  iras  led  info  the  nistwe  by 
Holliished*  Stbbyeks. 

'This  IS  aot  an  expression  thrown  out  at  random*  or  by  mirtskc^ 
but  one  strongly  marked  with  historical  proptiety*  The  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  most  generally  known,  was  Stafibrd; 
but  the  History  of  Remarkable  Trials,  8vo.  1715,  p.  170,  says  J 
**  it  seems  he  affected  that  surname  [of  Bohun]  before  that  of 
Stafford,  he  being;  descended  from  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford." 
His  reason  for  this  might  be,  because  he  was  lord  high  constable 
of  £ngland  by  inheritance  of  tenure  from  the  Bohuns  :  and  as  the 
poet  has  taken  pafticnlar  notice  of  his  great  office,  does,  it  aot 
fl«em  probable  that  he  had  folly  consideKd  of  the  Diike*ii  fiwn- 
dation  for  aMmming  the  name  of  Bohmf  In  trnth»'  the  Duke's 
name  was  Bagot ;  for  a  genticnuin  of  that  very  ancient  fiunily 
married  the  heiress  of  the  banonyof  Stafford,  and  their  son,  relin- 
quishing his  paternal  f^umame,  assumed  that  of  his  mother,  which 
continued  in  his  posterity.  Tollet. 

Of  all  this  probably  ohakspeare  knew  nothing".  Malonb- 

6  —  I  now  seal  it,  &c.]    i  now  seal  ray  truth,  my  loyalty, 
with  blood,  which  blood  shall  one  day  make  them  groan. 

JoHNflQV*' 
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Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
For  ever  from  the  world.    1  had  my  trial. 
And,  must  needs  say,  »4iobte  one;  which  makes  me 
A  liule  happier  tium  my  wretelied  fclber  s  ' 
Yet  thw     we  are  one'ln  fortunes^~Both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov  d  most ; 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service ! 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  Yet,  you  that  hear  me» 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves,  and  oom»el^ 
Be  sure,  yon  be  not  loose ' ;  for  those  you  make 
friends,  ' 

And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 

The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 

Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 

But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.  AU  good  people. 

Fray  for  me !  I  must  now  forsake  ye;  tiie  last  hom* 

Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 

Farewell : 

And  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad 
Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done ;  and  God  forgive 
me  !     [Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Train* 

1  Gsm.  O,  this  is  full  of  pity ! — Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  then*  heads, 

That  were  the  authors* 

2  Gent,  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 
'Tis  full  of  woe :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 

Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall. 
Greater  than  this* 

9  .  be  not  toosB ;]  Thtt  tippcMion  oocnis  agaiii  in  Othello ; 
There  are  a  kind  of  men  lo  loots  of  aoal. 
That  in  their  «leeps  will  mutter  their  affiun/* 

Stebvbns. 

^  And  when  you  would  WKf  MWiething  that  is  md,  ^]  So^  in 
King  Richard  II. : 

•*  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds."  Steev^bns. 
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IGmnt*  Good  angels  keqp  it  from  ub  I 

Where  may  it  be  ?  You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  ? 

2  Gmnt,  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  'twill  require 
A  strong  faith  ^  to  conceal  it* 

1  Gent.  IjbX  me  have  it ; 

I  do  not  talk  much. 

8  GsNT*  I  am  confldeiit ; 

You  shall,  sir :  Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing,  of  a  separation 
Between  the  kiug  and  Katheiine  ? 

1  Gent,  Yes,  but  it  held  not: 
For  when  the  king  once  heard  it»  out  ot  anger 

He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor,  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 

2  Gent,  But  that  slander,  sir. 
Is  found  a  truth  now :  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was  j  and  held  for  certain  ^ 
The  king  wiU  venture  at  it*   Either  the  carcKnal, 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen,  possessed  him  with  a  scruple. 
That  will  undo  her :  To  confirm  this  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriv'd,  and  lately; 

As  all  think,  lor  this  business. 

1  Gbnt,  Tis  the  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking. 

The  ai  chbishoprick  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 

2  Gent.  I  think,  you  have  hit  the  mark:  But  is't 

not  cruel. 

That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?  The  cardinal 
WiU  have  his  wiU,  and  she  must  fall. 

9  — ftrong  faith — ]    Is  great  fidelity.  Johnson. 

. '  — and  HELD  for  certain,]  IV)  hold,  is  to  believe,  Sq,  in 
Lord  Surrey's  traaslalioii  of  the  fourth  .Eneid  : 

•*  I  liM  thee  iiut,  nor  yet  gaiwsay  Lhy  woidi>." 
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1  Gent.  'Tis  wofuL 
We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this; 

Let's  think  bi  i«ivate  more.  [ExemL 


SCENE  11. 
An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  Letter. 

Cham.  My  Lord, — The  horses  your  lordship  sent 
for,  with  all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden, 
and  furnished.  They  were  young,  and  handsome; 
and  of  the  best  breed  in  the  north.    fPJien  they  were 

7\'(ulj/  to  stl  out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  lord  car- 
dinars,  by  commission,  and  main  power,  look  'em 
from  me  ;  with  this  reason, — His  master  would  be 
served  before  a  subject,  if  not  before  the  king.: 
which  stopped  our  mouths,  sir* 

I  fear,  he  will,  indeed  :  WqU,  let  him  have  them : 
He  wiU  have  aU,  I  tbmk. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SuFWBttc* 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  good*  lord  chamberimn. 
Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 
Sue.  How  is  the  king  employed  ? 
Cham.  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  trembles. 

iVbjie.  What's  the  eaiise  ? 

Cham.  It  seems,  the  marriage  with  his  brother's 
wife 

Has  crept  too  near  his  conbcience. 

SuF.  No,  his  conscience' 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady* 

*  WcU  mety  my  good 
Lord  chamberlain.]   The  epithet— £«n(  was  inserted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  for  the  sake  ot  measure.  StKBraifs. 
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'  Nor,  Tis  so ; 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortunej  ' 
Tunis  what  he  list\  The  king  will  know  hnn  one 
day. 

Sur*  Pray  God,  he  do !  helf  never  know  himself 

else  • 

Nor,  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business ! 
And  with  what  zeal  1  For,  now  he  has  cracked  the 
league 

Between  us  and  the  emperor^  the  queen  s  great 
nephew. 

He  dives  into  the  king's  soul ;  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fears,  and  despairs,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage ; 
And,  out  of  ail  these  to  restore  the  king. 
He  counsels  a  divorce :  a  loss  of  her. 
That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre  ^ ; 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 
That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  fails. 
Will  Uess  the  king :  And  is  not  this  course  pious  ? 
CHjiM.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel !  Tis 
most  true. 

These  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  speaks 
them, 

And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't :  Ail,  that  dare 
Look  into  these  af^iirs,  see  this  main  end 

•  Turns  what  he  list.]  So  the  old  copy.  The  modern  editors 
have  altered  it  to  lists,  but  the  original  reading  was  the  phrase- 
ology of  Shalnpesre.  So,  a  few  Itnei  after  this : 

All  men's  honouts 
Lie  in  one  lump  before  him  to  be  £mhion*d 
"  Into  what  pitch  he  please.**  Malokb. 
'  4  That,  like  n  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  yeais,  &c.]  See  fol.  jdv. 
p.  9S4f»  n.  2,    M ALONE. 

s     see  this  main  end  J   Thus  the  old  copy.   All,  &c.  per- 
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•    The  French  king's  sister*.  Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  90  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  mam 

SuF.  And  tee  qs  fiom  faii  islaverf  . 

Nor.  We  had  need  pray, 
Afid  heartily,  for  our  deKmrance: 

Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages :  all  men  s  honours 
•Lie  in  one  lump  before  him»  to  be  fashimi'd 
Into  what  pitch  be  please  ^ 

Sf^.  .  For  me^  my  lordsi 

i  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  therels  my  creed : 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  111  stand. 
If  the  king  please  ;  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike,  they  are  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him«  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him,  that  made  him  proud»  the  pope* 

Nor.  Let's  in* 

And,  ^th  some  other  bonness,  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much  upon 
him: — 

^  •  ■ 

m 

cave  this  main  end  of  these  counsels,  namely,  the  French  king's 
sister.  The  editor  of  the  fourth  folio  and  idl  the  subsequent 
editors  read— A»«  /  but  1/*  or  this  were  not  likely  to  be  confounded 

with  hts.  Besides,  the  Kinj^,  not  Wolsey,  is  the  person  last 
mentioned  ;  and  it  was  the  main  end  or  object  of  Wolsey  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  Henry  and  tiie  French  king's  sister. 
End  has  already  been  used  tor  cause,  and  may  be  so  here.  See 

D.  • 

f  The  cndintl  !■  the      of  tlds.'*  Malomb. 
^  The  French  king's  sister.]  i.  e.  the  Duchess  of  Alcn$on. 

STBJBvmrs* 

7  From  princes  into  pages :]  This  may  allude  to  the  redone 
of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  several  of  the  nobility  among  his  me- 
nial servants.   J  ohns  o  n  . 

•  Into  what  pitch  he  please.]  The  mast  must  be  fashioned 
into  pitch  or  height,  as  well  as  into  particular  form.  The  mean-, 
ing  IS,  that  the  Cardinal  can»  as  he  pleases,  make  high  or  low. 

JOHNSOK. 
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My  lord,  you'll  bear  us  company  ? 

Cham,  Excuse  me; 

The  king  hath  sent  me  other-where  :  besides. 
You'll  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him  % 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Non.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  Chamberlain. 

\Exit  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Norfolk  opens  a  folding-door.    The  King  is  dis- 
covered  sitting,  and  reading  pemively 

SuF*  How  sad  he  looks!  sure,  he  Is  much 
afiUcCed. 

K.  Hen.  Who  is  there  ?  ha  ? 

Noii,  'Pray  God,  he  be  not  angry. 

.K.  IJ^y-  Who's  there,  I  .say?    How  daie  you 
thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ?  . 
Who  am  I?  ha? 

Nor.  a  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences 
Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty,  this  way, 

•  The  stage  direction,  in  the  old  copy,  is  a  singular  one.  "Exit 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  King  draws  the  curtain,  and  sits  lead- 
ing pensively.'*  Stbsybits. 

This  stao;c  direction  was  calculated  for,  and  ascertains  predisl; 

the  state  of,  the  theatre  in  Shakspeare's  time.  When  a  person 
was  to  be  discovered  in  a  different  apartment  from  that  in  which 
the  original  speakers  in  the  scene  are  exhibited,  the  artless  mode 
of  our  author's  time  was,  to  place  such  person  m  the  back  ]nn  of 
the  stage,  behind  the  curtains,  which  were  occasionally  suspended 
across  It.  These  the  person  who  was  to  be  discovered,  (as  Henry, 
in  the  presentcase,)  drew  b9£k  just  at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  Rowe, 
who  seems  to  have  looked  ao  further  than  the  modemstage^ 
changed  the  direction  thus :  "  The  scene  opens,  and  discoveis  the 
King/*  &c.  but,  besktes  the  impropriety  of  iotiodaeing  iceHet 
when  there  were  none,  such  an  exhibition  would  not  be  proper 
here,  for  Norfolk  has  just  said—**  Let's  in,"— and  therefcw 
should  himself  do  some  act,  in  order  to  visit  the  King.  This,  in- 
deed, in  tiie  simple  stnte  nf  the  old  stage,  was  not  attended  to ; 
the  Kin^  very  civilly  discovering  himself.  See  An  Account  of  our 
old  Theatres,  vol.  iii.  Malone. 
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Is  business  of  estate ;  in  which,  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

Hen.  You  are  too  bold ; 

Go  to;  rU  make  ye  know  your  times  of  buamees; 
Is  tliis  an  hour  for  temporal  afflurs  P  ha 

Enter  ffbissr  and  C^jupsrus. 

Who*s  there?  my  good  lord  cardinal — O  my 
Wolsey, 

The  quiet  of  my  wounded  consdence ; 

Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king. — ^You^re  welcome, 

[To  C^MPEiua. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom ; 
Use  us,  and  it : — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker  ^  [To  IVoj^ey* 

Wot*  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would,  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 
K.  Hen.  We  are  busy ;  go. 

[To  Norfolk  and  Suffqlk. 
NoE.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him  ? ' 
SuF*  Not  to  speak  of 

I  would  not  be  so  sksk  though  ^  for  his 

place :  . 
But  this  cannot  continue.  1  Aside, 

Nor.  If  it  do, 

111  venture  one  have  at  him  ^. 
SiTF.  I  another.  J 

[Eseunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

9  — have  great  care 

I  be  not  found  a  tnlker."]    I  take  the  meaninq^  to  be,  *  Let 
care  be  taken  that  my  promise  be  performed,  that  my  professions 
of  welcome  be  not  found  empty  talk.'  Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III. : 

I        we  will  not  stand  Lu  prate, 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers.''  Stebvens< 
>  ».go  8ICK  though,]   That     so  sick  as  he  is  praud* 

JoBVsoir« 

*  111  venture  one  have  at  him.]   So  afterwards*  Surrey  says  x 
VOL.  XIX.  2  B 
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WoL.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom  : 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  yoii  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her. 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness. 
The  trial  just  and  noble.    All  the  clerks, 
I  mean,  the  learned  ones,  in  christian  kingdoms, 
Have  their  free  voices^;  Rome,  the  nurse  of  judg« 
menty 

Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 

One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 

This  just  and  learned  priest,  Cardinal  Campeius  ; 
Whom,  once  more,  I  present  unto  your  highness. 
Jl.  Hen.  And,  once  more,  in  mine  arms  I  bid 

him  welcome. 
And  tiianlc  the  holy  conclave  for  theur  loves ; 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wish'd 

for. 

Cam.  Your  grace  must  needs  deserve  all  strangers* 

loves, 

You  are  so  noble :  To  your  highness'  hand 
1  tender  my  commfarion ;  by  whose  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding,) — ^you,  my  lord 
,  Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me  their  servant. 

In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 

Hen,  Two  equal  men.    The  queen  shall 
acquainted 

*.*  —  have  at  i/ou, 

**  First  that  without  the  King,"  &c,    M alone. 
one  heave  at  him."    So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II. ; 
To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence." 
ThefimI  folio  gives  the  passage  that: 
•*  lie  venture  one ;  kaue  at  him.** 
The  leading  in  the  text  [Mr.  Steevena's]  is  that  of  the  second 
folio.  Steevens. 

s  Have  their  free  voices }]   The  constniction  i»»  '  have 
their  free  voices  ;  *  the  word  sent,  which  OCCVn  in  the  next  lin«» 
being  understood  here.  Mm.ons. 
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Forthwith,  fbrwfaat3rcm  come: — ^Where's  Gardiner, 
fyioL.  I  know,  yOur  majesty  has  always  lov^d  hey 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, 
Scholars,  allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K»  Hen.  Ay,  and  the  best»  she  shall  have ;  and 
my  hsma 

To  him  that  does  best;  God  forbid  ebe..  Cardinal^ 

Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary ; 

I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [Exit  W oLSEt. 

Re-enter  fPoLSEr,  with  Gardiner. 

tPoL.  Giire  me  your  hand :  much  joy  and  &voar 
to  you ; 
You  are  the  king's  now. 

Gard.  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  rais'd  me. 

[Aside. 

*  jr.  HsN.  Come  hither,  Gardiner. 

[They  converse  apart. 
Cjm.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor  Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 

IVoL.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  leai^ned  man  ? 
WoL.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there's  an  ill  opinion  spread 
then 

£ven  of  yourself,  lord  Cardinal. 

TVoL.  How !  of  me  ? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envied  him ; 
And,  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still*;  which  so  griev'd  him^ 
Tliat  he  ran  mad,  and  died  ^  , 

♦  Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still :]    Kept  \\\\x\  out  of  the  king's 
presence,  employed  in  foreign  embassies.  Jounsok. 
s  —  which  so  griev'il  him, 
That  lie  ran  mad  and  died.]     This  is  from  Holinshed. 

2  li  2 
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ffoL.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  himl 

That  s  christtan  care  enoii^ :  for  living  mtumureny 
There's  places  of  rebuke.   He  was  a  fool : 

For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous :  TTiat  good  fellow, 

If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.     Leam  this,  brother, 
We  lived  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  ])ersons. 
,  jr«  Hen*  '  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queea. 

The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of,. 

For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black- Friars  ; 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business;— 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  fumish'd. — O  my  lord, 
\^^ould  it  not  grieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
Sosweetabedfellow?  But,  oonsdence,  conscience,-^ 
O,  *tis  a  tender  place*  and  I  must  leave  her. 

[E.vetmt 

SCENE  in. 

An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Queen^s  Apartments. 

Enter  Annb  Bvllen^  and  an  old  Lady. 

Anne.  Not  for  that  neither ; — ^Here's  the  pang 
that  pinches : 
His  highness  having  liv*d  so  long  with  her:  and  she 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 

Pronounce  dishonour  of  her, — by  my  life, 
She  never  knew  harm -doing  ; — O  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron'd. 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp* — the  which 

"  Al>oute  this  time  the  king"  received  into  favor  doctor  bttphen 
Gardiner,  whose  service  he  used  in  matters  of  great  secrecie  and 
>vcighte,  admitting  him  in  the  room  of  Doctor  Pace,  the  which 
being  cuniiiiually  abrode  in  ambassades,  and  the  same  oftentymej 
not  much  nec«ssarie,  by  the  Carditialles  appotntiiwnt,  at  lengu 
he  toke  such  greefe  thefwith,  that  he  fell  out  of  hh  right  wittct.' 

DovcB* 
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To  leave  is  ^  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter,  tban 
Us  sweet  at  first  to  acquire, — after  this  process. 

To  give  her  the  avaunt '  I  it     a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  far  her. 

Annb.  O,  God's  will  I  much  better. 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp:  though  it  be  temporal,. 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune  ^,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferange,  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing  ^. 

*  To  leave  is — ]  The  latter  word  was  added  by  Mr.  Tlieobiiid. 

Malokb. 

'  To  give  her  the  avaunt !]  To  send  her  away  GomempHiously  ; 
to  pronounce  against  her  a  sentence  of  ejection.  Johvson. 

'  Yet,  if  that  quarrrl,  fortune,]    She  calls  Fortune  a  guarrd 
or  arrow,  from  her  striking  so  deep  and  suddenly*   Qmrm  was  a  - 
large  arrow  so  callod.    Thus  Fairfax : 

*•  —  twang'd  the  string,  out  flew  the  quarrel  lone:." 

Wa  KB  UK  TON. 

*  Such  is  Dr.  W  arburton  s  interpretation.   Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
reads: 

**  That  quarreller  VoTlune,** 
I  think  the  poet  may  be  eauly  mpjptmed  to  use  quarrd  for 
quarrdler,  as  murder  for  the  murderer,  the  act  for  the  agent. 

JoHirsoir* 

Dr.  Johnson  may  be  right  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleo|Miftni : 
—  but  that  your  royally 
Holds  idleness  your  subjectn  I  should  take  you 

«*  For  Idleness  itself." 
T/ike  Martial's^"  Non  vitiosus  homo  e8»  Zoile,  sed  Vitinm**' 
We  might,  however,  read : 

•*  Yet  if  that  quarrel  fortune  <a divorce 

**  It  from  the  bearer  

i.  e.  if  any  quarrel  Aa/9>eii  or  chawe  to  divorce  it  fiom  the  bearer. 
To  fortune  is  a  verb  used  by  Shakspeare  in  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona : 

"  —  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned.** 
Again,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  ii. : 

Itjbrtuned  (high  heaven  did  so  ordaine),"  &c. 

ST££V£NSr  . 

9    PANGINO 

As  soul  and  botiy's  severing.]    3o  Bertram,  in  Ail  \V>11 
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Old  L.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

She*8  a  stranger  now  again  ^  ? 
Annb.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.  Verily, 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  j^istering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

OzD  £•  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having*. 

Anne,  By  my  troth,  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

That  Ends  Well :    I  grow  to  you,  and  oar  paHing  is  a  tortw^d 
My,'*  STBEVBWt. 
^^n,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

The  soul  and  body  me  not  more  at  parting, 

'*  Than  greatness  {^foing  off."  Malonk. 
To  pnvrr  isused  as  a  verb  active  by  Skehon,  in  his  Boke  of  Philip 
Sparow,  i56b,  sig.  R.  v. : 

*•  But  when  I  did  behold 
**  My  sparow  dead  and  cold 
*'  No  creature  but  that  wold 
**  Have  rewed  imon  me 
To  behold  ana  see 

What  heavines  did  me  pongB,**  Boswsll. 
9  <^  Stranger  now  again.]  Again  an  auen ;  not  only  no  longer 

queen,  bnt  no  longer  an  Englishwoman.  Johnson. 

It  rather  mefins,  *she  is  alienated  from  the  Kincr's  affection,  is 
a  stranger  to  his  bed  ; '  for  she  still  retained  the  riujhts  of  nn  Kncr- 
lishwoman,  and  was  princess  Dowager  of  Wales.  So,  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  third  Act : 

*•  I  ■     Katharine  no  more 
**  Shall  be  caird  queen ;  but  princess  dowager, 
*'  And  widow  to  prinoe  Arthmr.**  Tollbt. 
Dr.  JdhiMon*8  interpretation  appean  to  me  to  be  the  true  one. 

Malomb. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Toilet.   So^  in  King  Lear : 

"  Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  strangef  d  with  our  oath — .** 
1.  e.  the  revocation  of  my  love  has  reduced  her  to  the  condition  of 

an  unfriended  stranger.  Steevens. 

■  —  our  best  having.]  That  is«  our  best  possession.  So,  in 
Macbeth : 

**  Of  noble  having  and  ot  royal  hope," 

In  Spanish,  hazknda,  Johnson. 
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Old  L.  Besbrew  me,  I  wouki» 

And  venture  maidenhead  for*t ;  and  so  would  you. 
For  all  this  sjMce  of  your  hypocrisy: 
You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  yott» 

Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 

AflTected  eminence,  wedth,  sovereignty ; 

Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings :  and  which  gifts 

(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive. 

If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anns*  Nay,  good  troth, — 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth, — You  would  not 
be  a  queen  ? 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L.  11s  strange ;  a  three^^pence  bowed  would 
hire  me. 

Old  as  {  am,  to  queen  it :  But,  I  pray  you. 

What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made ;  Pluck  off  a 
little'; 

»  • —  cheveril — ]    Is  kid-skin,  sq/l  leather,  Johnson. 
,     BOp  in  Histriomastix,  1610  : 

**  The  cheveril  conscience  of  corrupted  law."  St££vens. 
3  ^  Pluck  OFF  a  little*  &e.]   What  mutt  she  pluck  off?  I 
tbink  we  may  better  read : 

"  Pluck  «;>  a  little.** 

pluck  up  J  is  an  idiomatical  expiession  for  taJ^e  courage, 

Johnson. 

The  old  lady  first  questions  Anne  Bullen  about  being  a  queen, 
which  she  declares  her  aversion  to  ;  she  tlien  projx)ses  the  title  of 
n  duchess,  and  asks  her  if  she  thinks  lierself  equal  to  the  task  of 
suHtainiDg  it ;  but  as  she  still  declines  the  otlcr  of  greatness, 

«— Pluck  oii" a  little," 
says  she ;  i.  e.  let  us  still  further  divest  preferment  of  its  glare, 
let  us  descend  yet  lower,  and  more  upon  a  level  with  your  own 
quality ;  and  then  adds : 

I  would  not  be  a  young  oount  in  your  way»" 
which  is  an  inferior  degree  of  honour  to  any  befinre  enumerated, 

STaavBHSt 
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I  wdokl  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
Fat  more  than  blushing  comes  to :  if  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  *tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne,     '  '  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  swear  as^ain,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

Yott!d  venture  an  emballing  i  I  mysetf 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire  %  although  there  long*d' 

4  In  fiiitfa»  for  tiTTtB  EvoLAiro  • 
Yoii*d  venture  an  bmbai^liiig  :  I  myself 
Would  for  Carharvons HIRE,]  Ltttle  England  seems  voy 
properly  opposed  to  aU  the  world  f  but  what  has  Carnarvonshire 
to  do  here?  Doeti  it  refer  to  the  birth  of  Edward  IT.  at  Carnar- 
von? or  may  not  this  be  the  allusion  ?  Uy  little  En<]^land  is  meant, 
perhaps,  that  territory  in  Pt'mbrokeshire,  where  tlie  Flemings  set- 
tled in  Henry  First's  time,  who  speaking  a  language  very  different 
from  the  \\  elsh,  and  bearing  some  affinity  to  the  English,  this 
fertile  spot  was  culled  by  the  Britons,  as  we  are  told  b^  Camden» 
UtUe  Enrrland  beyond  Wak»i  and,  as  it  ii  a  vei¥  fruitful  ooun- 
tr^,  may  be  justly  opposed  to  the  mountainous  and  barren  eounty 
w  Carnarvon,  Whalley. 

So,  in  A  Short  Relation  of  a  Long  Journey,  kc,  by  John 
Taylor  the  Water  Poet :  "  Concerning  Pembrookshire,  the  people 
do  speak  English  in  it  almost  generally,  and  therefore  they  call  it 
Little  England  beyond  Wales,  it  being  the  farthest  south  and  west 
county  ip  the  whole  principality."  Steevens. 

Surely  she  means, —  You  would  for  little  England.  /  would  for 
a  single  Welsh  county.  BoswiiLL. 

*'  You^d  venture  an  aiM&inf"  You  would  venture  to  be  dls** 
tingaished  by  the  haU^  the  ensign  of  royalty.  Joairsorf. 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  aannot  be  right,  liecaose  a  queen^ 
consort^  such  as  Anne  Bullen  was,  is  not  distinguished  by  the  bali, 
the  ensign  of  royalty,  nor  has  the  poet  expressed  that  she  was  so 
distinguished.  Tollet. 

Mr.  Toilet's  objection  to  Johnson's  explanation  is  an  hyper- 
criticism  .  Shakspeare  did  not  probably  consider  so  curiouslyhis  dis- 
tinction between  a  queen  consort  and  a  queen  regent.  M.  Mason. 

Might  we  read—* 

You'd  venture  an  empalling  '* 
].  e.  being  invested  with  the  paU  or  robes  of  state?  The  word 
occurs  in  the  old  tragedy  of  Kio|^  Edward  III.  1596 : 
'  -**  As  with  this  armour  I  $mpaU  thy  breast—.*' 
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No  more  to  the  crown  but  that*   Lo,  who  comes, 
here  ? 

Enter  the  Lord  Chambcriaitu 

Cham.  Good  mammt  ladies.  What  were*t  worth 

to  know 

The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Annm.  My  good  lord. 

Not  your  demand ;  it  values  not  your  asking: 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women :  there  is  hope. 
All  will  be  well, 

AnNM,  Now  I  pray  God,  amen ! 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly 
blessings 

Follow  such  creatures.   That  you  may,  fair  lady. 

Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  notes 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you  %  and 

And,  in  Macbeth,  the  verb  to  pall  is  used  in  the  sense  of  en* 

And  pnll  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell,"  Malone* 
The  word  recommended  by  Mr.  Malone  occurs  also  in  Chap* 
man's  version  ot  the  eighth  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey  : 

•«  such  a  radijince  us  doth  round  empall 

•*  Crown'd  Cytherea— Stbbvbns. 
Might  we  not  read—'* an  embalming?*'  A  qveen  consort  ii 
aminUd  at  her  coronation ;  and  in  King  Richard  II.  the  word  b 
iised  in  that  sense : 

"  With  my  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm.*' 
Dr.  Johnson  properly  eiplains  it»  the  <»/  ^ consecration. 

Wh  ALLEY. 

5  Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you,]    Thus  the  old  copy  and 
subsequent  editors.    Mr.  Malone  proposed  to  read : 
"  Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you 
The  phrase  I  found  in  the  text  I  have  not  disturbed,  as  it  is  - 
supported  by  a  passage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  'Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  fevouring  hand." 
Again,  in  King  Lear : 
"  I  did  commend  your  highness'  letteis  to  them.'*  SmvBVt; 
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Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke  ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Annk*  I  do  not  knoM% 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender; 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing  ^ :  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow'd  \  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities;  yet  prayeis,  and 
widies. 

Are  all  I  oan  return.  'Beseech  your  lordship, 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks,  and  my  obedience^ 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highness ; 
Whose  health,  and  royalty,  I  pray  for. 
CffjtM.  Lady» 

^  More  than  my  all  is  nothing :]  Nol  only  my  a&ii  nMfgt 
but  if  my  all  were  more  tban  it  ia,  it  wm  still  noChiog. 

JOHHSOV. 

So^  in  Macbeth  : 

'*  More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay.** 

Stebvsiis. 

7  — Noa  my  prayers 
Are  NOT  words  duly  hallow'd,  &c.]    It  appears  to  me  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  make  sense  of  thiii  passage,  to  read : 

'Jbr  my  praycis 


Are  not  wotds  ouly  hallow*d»**  &G. 
instead  of  '*  nor  my  prayers,** 

Anne*s  argument  is  this :  More  than  myall  is  nothing,^ 
ny  prayers  and  wishes  are  of  no  value*  and  yet  pmyers  andiwlies 

are  all  I  have  to  return."    M.  Mason. 

The  double  negative^  it  has  been  already  observed,  was  ooo- 
monly  used  in  our  author's  time. 

For  my  prayers,  a  readin^^  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope,  even  if 
such  arbitrary  cliant^cs  were  rdlowable,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
here,  this  being  a  distinct  proposition,  not  an  illatioo  from  whst 
has  gone  befote,  I  knesr  not,  (says  Ami^)  what  MxUnud  acts  of 
duty  and  obeisance  I  ought  to  return  for  sucli  unmeriled  fovoor. 
All  I  can  do  of  thai  kind,  and  even  moie»  if  more  were  possible^ 
would  be  insufficient :  nor  wtt  any  pntyen  *that  I  can  offer  up  Ibr 
my  benefactor  sufficiently  sanctined,  nor  any  wislies  that  I  can 
breathe  for  his  happiness,  of  more  value  than  the  most  worthlew 
and  empty  vanities.  Malomb. 
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I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  tfae  fair  conceit  ^» 
Tlie  king  hath  of  you.«— I  have  perua^d  her  veil '  3 

Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  «o  mingled, 

That  they  have  caught  the  king :  and  who  knows 
yet, 

But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem. 
To  lighten  all  this  isle  ^  P-^ru  to  the  king. 
And  say,  I  qioke  with  you. 
Aiam.  My  honon/d  lord. 

\Ex'xt  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Old  L.  Why,  this  it  is ;  see,  see  ! 
I  have  been  bei^tring  sixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly,)  nor  could 

8  I  shall  not  fail,  &c.]  I  shall  not  omit  to  strengthen,  by 
my  commendation,  the  opinion  which  the  King  has  formed. 

JuHNSON. 

9  I  have  peras*d  her  well ;]  Ffon  the  maiiy  artful  strokes 
of  address'  the  poet  has  thrown  in  npon  Queen  £Iizabeth  and  her 
mother,  it  should  seem  that  this  play  was  written  and  performed 
in  his  royal  mistress^  time:  if  so^  seme  lines  were  added  him 
in  the  last  scene,  after  the  accession  of  her  successor.  King 
Jaxnes.  Theobald. 

*   —  a  GFM, 

To  lighten  all  this  isle?]  Perhaps  alluding  to  the  carbuncle^ 
a  gem  suppased  to  have  intrinsick  light,  and  to  shine  in  the 
dark  :  any  other  gem  may  reflect  light,  but  canaot  give  it. 

Johnson* 

So^  in  TItns  Andronicus : 

A  predous  ring;  that  l^^httm  all  the  hole/' 

Stbbtsvs* 

Thus,  in  a  palace  described  in  Amadis  de  Gaule^  Trans.  1619, 
fol.  b.  iv.  p.  5 :     in  the  roofe  of  a  chamber  hung  two  lampes 

of  gold,  at  the  botiomes  whereof  were  enchafed  two  caTbuncies, 
which  p^ave  so  bright  a  splendour  round  about  the  roome,  that 
there  was  no  neede  of  any  other  liicht.'*  With  a  reference  to 
this  notion,  1  imagine,  Milton,  speaking  of  the  orb  of  the  nui, 
says : 

If  stone,  ciirftiifiefe  MOff  or  chrysolite/* 

Paradise  Lost^  b.  til.  t.  596. 
And  that  we  have  in  Antony  and  Cleopatm : 
M  .      were  it  carbuncled 
"  Like  holy  PIMm'  car:'   Holt  Wain. 
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Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late. 

For  any  suit  of  pounds :  and  you,  (O  fale  I) 

A  very  fresh-fish  here»  (fye,  fye  upon 

Thb  compeird  fbrtune !)  have  your  mouth  fiU*«l  up. 

Before  you  open  it. 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Olb  L,  How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  ?  forty  pence, 
no^ 

There  was  a  lady  once,  ('tis  an  old  story,) 

That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not, . 

For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt  ^ : — ^Have  you  heard  it  ? 

Anne.  Come,  yuu  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  With  your  theme,  I  could 

O'ermoun  t  the  lark .  The  marchioness  of  Pembroke ! 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year !  for  pure  respect ; 
No  other  obligation :  By  my  life. 
That  promises  more  thousands :  Honour's  tram 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.    By  this  time, 
I  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess; — Say, 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

^  —  is  it  bitter  ?  fohty  pence,  no.]    Mr.  Roderick,  in  bU 
appendix  to  Mr.  Edwards's  book,  proposes  to  read :      ■     .  > 
**      ■  for  two-pence^  " 

The  old  reading  majr,  however,  stand.  Forty-pence  was,  ia 
those  daySy  the  proveibud  expreanon  of  a  small  wager,  or  a  small 
sum.  Mooejrwas  then  reckoned  h^poundtf  marh,  andMoMsr. 
Fort pence  is  half  a  noble,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  pound.  Forty 
pence,  or  three  and  fourpence^  still  remain^  ia  many.oSioes,  the 
legal  and  established  fee. 

So^  in  King  Richard  II.  Act  V.  Sc.  V. : 

"  The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear.'* 

Again,  in  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  Act  II.  the  Ciowa  says  i 
**  As  fit  as  ten  groais  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney." 

Again,  in  Green's  Groundwork  of  Coneycatching :  **  -—wagers 
laying,  &c.  Jbrti/  pence  gaged  against  a  match  of  wrestling.** 

Again,  in  The  Longer  Thou  Livest,  the  more  Fool  Tliou  Art^ 
1570 :  "  1  dare  ivage  with  any  man  Jbrty  pence  J* 

Again,  in  The  Storye  of  King  Darius,  1565,  an  interlude  t 
**  Nay,  that  I  will  not  for  Jbrti/  pence'"  Steevens. 

'  For  n!l  the  mud  in  E^^t  :]  The  fertility  of  Egypt  is'derived 
Irom  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  Nile.  Sxaavaiis. 
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Jnnb.  Good  lady. 

Make  yoimelf  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy. 
And  leave  me  out  oii*t.  'Would  I  had  no  being. 
If  this  salute  my  Mood  a  jot;  itfaintsme. 

To  think  what  follows. 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful  . 
In  our  long  absence :  Pray,  do  not  deiiver 
What  here  you  have  heard,  to  her. 

OLDL.i  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

SCENE  IV. 
A  Hall  ia  Black-firjrare. 

# 

Trumpets^  Sennet^  and  Cornets.  Enter  Two  Fer^ 
"  gcrSy  xvith  short  Silver  Wands;  next  ihcm^  Tuo 

. '  4  Sennet,']  Dr.  Buniey  (whose  General  Hktoiy  of  Miisick 
has  bete  so  highly  and  deservedly  applauded)  undertook  to  trace 
^€  etymdogy,  and  discover  the  eiertain  meaning  of  this  terao,  but 
^hout  success.  The  following  conjeetuFe  of  his  should  not, 
however,  be  withheld  from  the  publidc  i 

"  SennS  or  sennie,  de  TAUemand  ten,  qui  signifie  assemblae. 
Diet*  de  vieux  Language: 

•*  Seniii  ,  «.9.^CT?f?/etf  a  son  de  cloche.**  Menage. 
'  **  Perhaps,  therefore,  (says  he,)  sennet  may  mean  a  flourish  for 
the  purpose  of  assembling  chiefs,  or  apprizing  the  people  of  their 
approach.  I  have  likewise  been  informed,  (as  is  elsewhere  noted,) 
-that  senestie  is  the  name  of  an  antiquated  French  tune.**  See 
Julius  Cesar,  Act  L  Sc.  IL  Stbbvbns* 

la  the  second  part  of  Maiston's  Antonio  and  Mellida<^ 
**  Cornets  sound  a  ^fnet.'*  Fabmbr. 

A  Me^  appears  to  have  signified  a  short  flourish  on  comets. 
In  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  after  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
York  have  entered  into  a  compact  in  the  parliament-honse,  we 
find  this  martrinal  direction  :  Senet.  Here  they  [the  lords] 
come  down  [from  their  seats].'*  In  that  place  a  flourish  must 
have  been  meant.  The  direction  which  has  occasioned  this  note 
should  be,  I  believe,  *  Sennet  on  comets.* 

In  Marlowe's  King  Edward  II.  we  find  ^  Comets  sound  a 

Senet  or  signate-fm  undoubtedly  nothing  more  than  a  flourish 
5 
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Stribes^  in  the  Habits  of  Doctors  ;  after  thevt^  the 
Archbishop  of  Cantmrbury ahnc  i  afUr  him^  the 
Biikops^f  LtNcoLHf  Ely,  Rocuxstmr,  and  Saint 
AsAPH^ ;  nest  them^  wkk  mm  mati  disiancet 
foltams  a  Oentkmm  bearing  ike  Pureeiwith  the 
Great  Seal,  and  a  Cardinals  Hat ;  then  two 
Priests,  bearing  each  a  Silver  Cross  ;  then  a  Gen- 
tkman- Usher  bare-headed,  accompanied  with  a 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  bearing  a  Silver  Mace ;  then 
twa  Gentlemen,  bearing  two  great  Silver  PMars^; 

or  sounding.   The  Italian  Sonata  formeriiy  signified  nothing  moie« 

See  Florio's  Italian  Diet,  161!,  in  v. 

That  senet  was  merely  the  comipt  pronunciation  of  signate,  is 
ascertained  by  the  following  entry  in  the  folio  MS,  of  Mr,  Hea- 
slowe,  who  appears  to  have  spelt  entirely  by  the  ear : 

"Laid  out  at  sundry  times,  of  my  own  ready  money,  abowt 
the  «unynge  of  ower  comysion,  as  followeth,  1597. 

**  Laid  out  for  goingelo  the  corte  to  the  Mttrter  of  flie  Re* 
i|ueo8ta»  xiid. 

Item,  Paid  unto  the  clerk  of  the  Seneite,  40  s."  Maloiib, 
<  —  ArMishov  ^Cahtbsbvry, — Bishopi  c/*Lincoln^  ElT| 
RocaitTER,  ana  Saint  Asaph  ;]  These  were>  William  VVai^ 
ham,  John  Longland,  Nicholas  West,  John  Fisher,  and  Henry 
Standish.  Wea^  Fisher^  and  Standiah»  were  counftel  for  the 
Queen.  Keed. 

6  —  Pillars ;]  Pillars  were  some  of  the  ensigns  of  dignity 
carried  bet'ore  cardinals.  Sir  Thomiis  More,  when  he  was  speaker 
to  the  commons,  advised  them  to  admit  Wolsey  inlo  the  iiouse 
^h  his  maocs  and  hia  piUen*  Moie'a  Life  of  Sir  T.  Mora. 


Soi,  in  The  TVeatooa,  a  aadra  on  Cardinal  Wola^,  no  dat«^ 
but  published  between  t  l^e  execution  of  the  Duke  of  buckingham 
and  the  rqsudtation  of  Queen  Katharine.  Of  this  curiosity  the 
reader  will  find  a  particular  account  in  Herbert^s  improved  edition 
of  Ames's  Typoerraphical  Antiquities,  vol.  iii.  ]>.  1538,  &c. 

The  author  of  this  invective  was  WiUiam  lioy.  See  Bale  de 
Script.  Bnt.  cclit.  1.548,  p.  254,  b. : 

*•  With  wurldly  pompe  incredible, 
••Before  him  rydeth  two  prebles  sLionge  : 


JoHxson. 


Gapvnge  in  every  man*a  noe  $ 
After  them  folowetivo  laye  men  secular^ 
And  each  of  theym  holdyn  A]0ar, 
hk  their  hondea  steade  of  a  mace/'  Stbevsks. 
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qfter  them,  side  by  side,  the  two  Cardinals  JfoL- 
SET  and  C  IMPETUS ;  two  Nobkmen^  mth  the 
Sword  and  Mace.  Then  e$Uer  the  King  and 
Queeny  and  their  T rams.  The  King  takes  place 
under  the  cloth  of  state ;  the  tzvo  Cardinals  sit 
under  him  as  judges.  The  Queen  takes  place  at 
some  distance  from  the  King.  The  Bishops  place 
themselves  on  each  side  the  court,  in  manner  of  a 
consistory;  between  them,  the  Scribes.  The 
Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops.  The  Crier  and  the 
rest  of  the  Attendants  stand  in  eomement  order 
about  the  stage. 

WoL.  Whilst  our  commismon  from  Rome  is  read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

A  .  Hen.  What's  the  need  ? 

It  hath  already  pubiickly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allowed; 
You  may  then  spare  that  time. 

WoL.  Be^t  so : — Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England,  come  into 
the  court. 

Crier.  Henry  King  of  England,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  Fiddes's  Life  of  Cardinal  VVolsey,  is  a  curious 
letter  of  Mr.  Anstis's,  on  the  sulject  iof  thd  I1110  «»^r  piUan 
usually  borne  before  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  remaricable  piece 
of  pageantry  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Shakspeare.  Pbrct, 

Wolsev  had  two  great  crosses  of>Mlver,  the  one  of  his  arch* 
iNshopridtt  the  other  of  his  legacy,  borne  before  him  whither- 
soever he  went  or  rode,  by  two  of  the  tallest  priests,  thut  he 
could  g-et  within  the  realm.  This  is  from  vol.  iii.  p.  920,  of  Ho-* 
linshed,  and  it  seems  from  p.  837,  that  one  of  the  pillars  was  the 
token  of  a  cardinal,  and  perhaps  he  bore  the  other  pillar  as  an 
archbishop.  Tollet. 

One  of  Wolsey's  crosses  certainly  demoted  his  being  Legate,  as 
the  other  was  borne  before  him  either  as  cardinal  or  archbishop. 

On  the*— >^  day  of  the  same  moneth  (says  Hall)  the  cardinall 
t^emoved  out  of  hb  house  called  Yorke»place,  with  one  crosses 
saying,  that  he  would  he  had  never  borne  more,  meaning  that 
by  hys  crosse  which  he  bore  as  legate,  which  degree-taking  was 
his  confusion/'    Ckton^  Henry  VUL  lOit,  b.  Malonc. 
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K.  Hen.  Here. 

Scribe.  Say,  Kathahne  queen  of  Kngland^  ocune 

into  court* 
Crmsr*  Katharine,  queen  of  Eag^airi, 

\The  Queen  makes  no  answer^  rises  out  of  her  chair^ 

goes  about  the  court  \  comes  io  tUc  King,  and 
kneels  at  ids Jeet;  then  speaks^ 

Q.  Kath.  Sir,  I  deeire  you,  do  me  right  and 
justice^; 

And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  for 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.    Alas,  sir. 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure. 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?  Heaven  witness, 
1  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance ;  glad,  or  sorry, 
As  I  saw  it  inclined.   When  was  the  hour, 
'  I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 

'  —  goes  about  the  court,]    "  Because  (says  Cavendish)  «be 
could  not  come  to  the  king  d^rectli«»      the  dktaace  seveced  te» 
.  tween  them."  Malone. 

^  Sir,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and  justice;  &c.]  This  speech 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  King's  reply,  are  taken  from  Holinshed, 
with  the  most  trifling  variations.  Steev^ns. 

9  At  ail  tlmtt  to  your  wiU  comformablb  :]  TKe  dmaeter 
<teMn  Katharine  here  prides  heraelf  for,  in  given  to  another  Queen 
in  The  Historic  of  the  Uniting  of  the  Kin^m  of  Portugall  to  the 
Cioime  of  Castill,  fo.  1600>  p.  %3i% :  at  which  time  Queene 
Anne  his  wife  fell  sicke  of  a  rotten  fever,  the  which  in  feir  &Msm 
brought  her  to  another  life ;  wherewith  the  King  was  much 
grieved,  being  a  lady  wholly  conformable  to  his  humour.*'  Rbeo. 
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tit  ■    -       ;        .  • 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?  Or  which  of  your  Mends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  miae 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice* 
He  was  from  thence  discharged?  Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you:  If,, in  the  course 
And  prooess  of  tliis  time,  yott  can  report. 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught. 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty,         .  / 
Against  your  sacred  person'^,  in  God's  name, 

\  —  NAY,  gave  notice — ]    In  modern  editions: 
**— •nay,  gave  nol  notice—." 
Though  the  author's  common  libeitiefl  of  speech  might  justify  the 
old  i«adin^,  yet  I  cannot  hot  think  that  nol  was  dropped  before 
wAice^  having  the  same  letters,  and  would  therefore  follow  Sir  T, 
Hanroer's  correction."  Johnson. 

Our  author  is  so  Itcentions  in  his  construction,  that  I  suspect 
no  corruption.  Malone. 

Perhaps  this  inaccuracy  (like  a  thouKand  others)  is  chargeable 
only  on  the  blundering  supehntendantB.of  the  first  folio. — Instead 
of— lUT^t  we  might  read  : 

«  — —  7ior  gave  notice 

"  He  was  from  thence  discharg'd  ?  " 

»  — or  my  love  and  duty. 
Against  your  sacred  penonj  There  seems  to  be  an  error 
in  the  phrase  Against  your  sacred  person ; "  but  I  don't  know  how 
to  amend  it.  The  sense  would  require  that  we  should  read,  **  2V- 
ioards  your  sacred  person,**  or  some  word  of  a  similar  import, 
which  against  will  not  bear:  !\nd  it  is  not  likely  that  n^gatiul  should 
hi'  written  by  mistake  for  foivards.  M.Mason. 

In  the  old  copy  there  is  not  a  comma  in  the  preceding  line  after 
dutty,  Mr.  M.  Mason  has  justly  observed  that»  with  such  a 
punctuation^  the  sense  requires — l^owards  your  sacred  person.  A 
comma  being  placed  at  diUi/,  the  oonstruction  is-—*  If  you  can  re- 
port and  prove  aught  against  mine  honour,  my  love  and  duty,  or 
at^bt  against  your  sacred  person,  &c  *  but  I  doubt  whether  this 
was  our  author's  intention;  for  such  an  arrangement  seems  to 
.  make  a  breach  of  her  honour  and  matrimonial  bond  to  be  some- 
thing distinct  from  an  offence  against  the  king's  penon,  which  is 
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turn  ih^  Mif ;       let  thfe  foul'st  contempt 

Shut  dobir  Uf^ofa  in^,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  shsUpeM;  kWd  6f  justice.   Fleabe  you,  sir,  , 

The  king,  your  father,  tras  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatched  wit  and  judgnfient:  Ferdinand, 
My  father,  king  ot  ^pain,  was  reckoned  one 
The  niH^t  prinds,  that  there  had  reigned  by  many 
A  yerii*  before :  It    hdt  16  be  questloii'd 
That  they  had  gather'd  a  wise  council  to  theni 
Of  cveiy  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business. 
Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful:  Wherefore  I 
humbly 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me^  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advised ;.  whose  oounsel 
I  will  implore :  if  not ;  i'  the  name  of  Odd, 
Your  pleasure  be  fullfiU'd !  . 

iroL.  You  have  here,  lady, 

ncyt  the  case.  Perhapa,  however,  by  the  latter  ivords  ShakspeaUB 

mesmtt  against  1/our  li/b,  Malone. 
—  against  my  honour  aught,— ^ 
"  My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty 
Against  your  sacred  person,"  &c.    The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage is  sufficiently  clear,  but  the  construction  of  it  has  puzzled  us 
all.    It  is  evidently  erroneous,  but  may  be  amended  by  merely  re- 
moving the  word  or  from  the  middle  of  the  second  line  to  the  end 
of  it.    It  ivill  then  run  thus— 

■.  '-■  against  iay  honour  aught, — 
i4y  bond  to  wedlock,^  my  love  alid  duty,— or 
**  Againsi  your  sacred  person,"  &c. 
This  slight  alteiatibn  inakes  it  grammatical,  as  well  as  intelligible. 

M.  Mason. 

The  wv^rd  or  mav  v*ery  well  bb  under5?^nnd.  Mr.  Ma!one*s  re- 
mark  thnt  a  breach  of  her  honour  and  raatrimonial  bond  cannot 
be  represented  as  *' Sdnu  thing- distinct  from  an  offence  against  the 
king's  person, "might  be  applied  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  what 
precedes;  for  a  breach  of  her  honour  would  certainly  be  a  breach  of 
her  bond  to  wedlock,  and  her  love  and  duty  ;  but  lesser  violations 
ct  the.  respect  she  owi»l  to  his  person  would  not  necessarily  infer 
thai  she  nad  brdke  her  marriage  vow.  Boswbll. 
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(And  of  yoor  dioice,)  these  reverend  fiiihers ;  thtik 
Of  sfaigHlar  Integrity  &iid  teflcrtiing, 

Yea,  the  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 

To  plead  your  cause  :  ft  shall  be  therefore  bootless. 

That  ionger  you  desire  the  court  ^ ;  as  well 

For  yoiff  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 

tVfaat  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly :  Therefore,  madam. 
It's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed ; 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produced  and  hteard. 


Q.  Kath.  Lord  <cBi<^aI,— 

To  yod  I  sfffStk. 

Wot.  Yo^  pk&siQre,  madam  ? 

Q.  Katu,  Sir, 


I  am  about  to  weep  * ;  but,  tliinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  loBg4idVe  dream -d  so,) -certain. 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  teais 
111  turn  to  sparks  oi 

fVoL,  Be  pfttient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble ;  nay, 
before. 

Or  God  will  punish  me,  I  do  believe. 
Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  nrine  enemy ;  and  make  my  challenge, 

9  That  LoiroBR  you  dbsibs  the  court  J  Thai  yon  desire  to 
prdtfod  the  liosincss  of  the  court ;  that  you  solicit  a  laoie  diatant 
aeaaion  and  trial.  "  To  pray  for  a  longer  day/'  i.  e.  *  a  more  disr 
taut  one,  when  the  trial  or  execution  of  criminals  is  agitated,  ia 
yet  the  language  of  the  bar. — In  the  fourth  folio,  and  aU  the  mo* 
QBwn  editions,  rfefer  is  fiibf^tituted  for  desire.  Malone, 

1  am  about  to  weep  ;  &c.]  Shal^spcMTe  hasp^iven  almost  a  si- 
milar sentiment  to  Hermiune,  in  The  VV  mter's  Tuie,  on  an  almost 
•iniikr  occasion : 

I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
'  •*  Commonly  are,  &c. — but  I  have 

That  honounble  grief  lodg*d  hete,  which  Iranii 
**  Worse  than  tean  drawn ;  ^  &e«  Stbbtbhs. 
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You  shall  not  be  my  judge  ^ :  for  it  is  you 

Have  blown  this  cml  betwixt  my  lord  and  me,— 

Which  God's  dew  quench ! — ^Therefore,  I  say,  again* 

I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul, 

Refuse  you  for  my  judge  ;  whom,  yet  once  more, 

I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 

At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

JVoL.  I  do  profess, 

Yptt^jpeak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  displayed  the  eflfeots 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
Overtopping  woman's  power.    Madam,  you  do  me 
wrong : 

I  have  no  spleen  against  you;  nor  injustice 
For  you,  or  any:  how  far  I  have  proceeded^ 
Or  how  fds  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  acomxmsrion  ficom  the  consistory. 

Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.    You  charge 

me. 

That  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it : 
The  king  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him. 
That  I  gainsay '  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood  ?  yea,  as  much 

5  —  and  make  my  cuallengb 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge:]    Challettgc  is  here  a  vcrlmm 
JuriSt  a  law  term.  The  criminal,  when  he  refuses  a  juryman,  says 
I— •*  I  challenge  him."  Johnson. 
*  I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge ;]   These  are  not  mefe  words  of 
pmion,  but  technical  terms  in  the  canon  law. 

tMettor  and  Recmo,  The  former,  in  the  language  of  canoiiista» 
aigniSes  no  more,  than — I  protest  against.  Blackstonb. 

The  words  are  Holinshed's :  **  —  and  therefore  openly  pro- 
tested that  she  did  utterly  o^Aor,  refiue,  and  forsake  such  a  judge." 

Malonk. 

7  —  gainsay  — ]  i.e.  deny.  So,  in  JLord  Surrey's  translation 
of  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^^neid  : 

*•  I  hold  thee  not,  nor  yet  gainsay  thy  words." 

Stirvbhs. 
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As  you  have  done  my  truth.    But  if*  he  know  • 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong.   Therefore  in  him . 
It  lies,  tocure  me :  and  the  cure  is,  to 

Remove  these  thoughts  from  you :  The  which  before 
His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking. 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q^.  Kath.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.    You  are  meek,  and 

humble -mouthed  ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling^,  in  full  seeming. 
With  meekness  and  humility  :  but  your  heart  - 
Is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune,  and  his  highness*  favours, 
Qone  slightly  o*er  low  steps ;  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers :  and  your  words, 
Domesticks  to  you,  sen  e  your  will  \  as't  please 

^  —  But  if — ]  The  conjunction — which  is  wanting  in 
the  old  copy,  was  supplied,  for  the  sake  of  measure,  by  Sir  T, 
Hanmer.  Stekvens. 

9  You  SIGN  your  place  and  calling,]    Sign,  ibr  ansioer. 

War  BURTON. 

I  think,  to  sign,  must  here  be  to  shciw^  to  denote.  By  your  out- 
waid  meekncm  and  Immnity,  you  thorn  that  you  are  of  an  holy  or« 
der,  but,  &c.  Johnson. 

80,  with  a  kindred  sense,  in  Julius  Caesar: 

Sign*d  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe." 

Steevbhs, 

*  Where  powees  are  your  retainers:  and  your  words, 
Doraesticks  to  you,  serve  your  will,]  You  have  now  got 
power  at  your  beck,  following  in  your  retinue  ;  and  words  there- 
fore are  degraded  to  the  servile  state  of  performing  any  office 
which  yott  shall  give.  them.  In  humbler  and  more  eommon 
terms :  "  Having  now  got  j^omer,  yoo  do  not  regard  your  word.** 

Johnson. 

The  word  power,  when  used  in  the  plural  and  applied  to  one 
person  only,  wall  not  bear  the  meaning  that  Dr«  Johnson  wishes  to 

give  it. 

By  powers  are  meant  the  Emperor  and  the.  King  of  France^  in 
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Yourself  pronounce  their  office.    I  must  tell  you* 
You  tender  more  your  person  s  honour,  than 
Your  high  professioa  spiritual :  That  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here, 
Qeftnre  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

[She  curtsies  to  the  King,  and  rffers  to  depart. 

Cam.  The  queen  is  obstiiiate. 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  anid 
Pisdainful  to  be  tiy*d  by  it;  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

K.  Hen.  Call  her  again. 

Crj£r.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into 
the  court. 

Grjf.  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 
.  Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it  ?  jvay  yon, 
keep  your  way : 

his  ay  of  one  or  the  other  of  whom  Wolsey  was  constantly  re- 
tained ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Wnkey  entertained  some  of  the 
nobility  of  England  among  his  domesticks,  and  bad  an  absolute 
power  over  the  rest.    M.  Mason. 

Whoever  were  pointed  at  by  the  word  potoers,  Shakspeare^ 
surely,  does  nut  mean  to  say  that  Wolsey  was  retained  by  them, 
but  that  they  were  retainers,  or  subservient,  to  Wolsey. 

Malonb. 

> .  I  believe  tSknZ^-pmen^  in  the  praaent  instanee,  we  uied  merely 

to  express  persons  in  whom  power  is  lodged.  The  Queen  would 
insinuate  that  Wolsey  had  rendered  the  highest  ollieem  of  state 

subservient  to  his  mil.  Stbbtbits. 
1  believe  we  should  rend  : 

Where  powers  are  your  retainers^  and  your  tnards^ 
**  Domesticks  to  you,"  &c. 
The  Queen  rises  naturally  in  her  description.    She  paints  the 
powers  of  eovemment  depending  upon  Wolsey  under  three 
images ;  as  his  re<ttmm»  his  toam,  his  domestick  MentaUs, 

Tybwhitt* 

.  So^  in  Storer*s  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  CMttnal»  a 
pofniy  1899 1 

"I  must  have  notice  where  their  toardt  must  dwelL; 

♦*  I  car'd  not  for  the  gentry,  for  I  had 

^*  Yong  nobles  of  the  land,"  S^nsYBKi* 
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When  you  are  call'd,  retusn.— Now  the  Lord  he)p. 

They  vex  me  past  my  patience  1 — pray  you,  pa^  ons 
I  will  not  tarry  :  no,  nor  ever  more, 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

iRveunt  Qucen^  Gm^Fim,  and  her  other 
Attendants.  ,  . 

K,  JIj^a.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate  : 

That  man  i'  the  world,  who  shall  report  he  l^-^ 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  j^e  trusted, 
For  speaking  false  in  that ;  Thou  art^  alQn^> 
(If  fby  rane  qualities,  sweet  gentlepesfr 
Thy  meekness  siunt-like,  fdfe-Ukfs  goven^n^en^^ — * 
Obeying  in  commanding,— and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out^,) 
The  q^een  of  earthly  queens : — She  is  noble  borp } 
And,  like  her  true  npbilityi  3l}e  h^ 
Carrifid  himeljF  tQi¥iMrds  i^e/ 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  ypur  highness. 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bounds 
There  must  I  be  unloosed :  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfied    whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness ;  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on't  ?  or  ever 
I|&Y,e  to  yon, — but  with  ^h^H.^  ^ 

«  —  could  si)eak  thee  out,)]  If  thy  sev.er^  jji^alitie^  had  tongues 
to  speak  thy  praise.  Johnson. 

Rather — had  tongues  capable  of  speaking  Ott^  thy  merits ;  i.  e.  of 
^ojqg  Uiem  e;p^i|sive  juatice.  In  Cyn^belipe  we  \^wrp  a  similar 
expression: 

•   **Yaaipeak]^imJitr,'*  STBBvm. 
^       altbottgh  pot  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfied,)]    The  sei^se,  which  is  encum- 
hpTtd  with  words,  is  no  more  than  this — I  must  be  Iposed,  though 
when  BO  loosed,  I  shall  not  be  mthfied  fully  and  at  onccf  i\^9^  I 
shall  not  be  {m2»c£^fa/e/^  satisHed.  ^oHHspa. 
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A  royal  lady, — spake  one  the  least  word,  that  might* 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  State, 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  cardinal,  , 

I  do  excuse  you ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  firoih't.    You  are  not  to  foe  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  hut,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.   You  are  excus'd : 
But  will  you  be  more  justified  ?  you  ever 
Have  widi*d  the  deeping  of  this  business;  never 
Desir  d  it  to  be  stirr'd  *  ;  but  oft  have  hinder  ^,  oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it  ® : — on  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  tliis  point  ^ 
And  thus  far  clear  him.  Now,  what  mov'd  meto't,— 
I  will  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention 
Then  mark  the  inducement.  Thus  it  came ; — ^^ve 

heed  to*t : — 
My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness, 

4  —  might  — ^]    Old  copy,  redundantly— "  /Aa/  might.** 

.  Stebvens. 

i  DeBir*d  it  to  be  stirr*d ;]  The  useless  words — to  be,  might, 
iti  my  opinion,  be  safely  omitted,  as  they  dog  the  metre,  w&fA 
enforcement  of  the  Bense.  Stbbfbits. 

^  The  passages  madb  toward  it :]  i.  e.  doud^  wftutmei.  S<v 
in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  III.  Sc.  I* : 

'*  Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  againUj^xax.** 

For  the  present  explanation  and  pointing,  I  alone  am  answer* 
able.   A  similar  phrase  orcius  in  Macbeth  : 

Stop  up  the  access  and  pasmge  to  remorse/* 
Yet  the  sense  in  which  these  words  have  hitherto  been  receifei 
may  be  the  true  one.    Steev  bns. 

The  old  leading  is  perfectly  clear.  Mr.  Steevens  put  a  ooIm 
aiUr  hindered.  Boswbll* 

7  00  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  tlils  ])oint,]  The  King,  hay- 
ing first  addressed  to  Wolsey,  breaks  oft' ;  and  declares  upon  his 
honour  to  the  whole  court,  that  he  speaks  the  Cardinars  senti- 
ments ijjx>n  the  |X)int  in  (jiicstion  ;  and  clears  him  from  any  at* 
tempt,  or  wish^  to  stir  that  businetut,  Thjsoaald. 
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Scruple,  and  prick  %  on  certain  speeches  utterM 
'  By  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambassador; 
Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 

A  marriage  ^,  'twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 

Our  daughter  Mary :  I'  the  progress  of  this  busineS9^ 

Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 

(I  mean,  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite  ; 

Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  adv^ise 

Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 

Respectini^  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager. 

Sometimes  our  brother's  ^dfe.    This  respite  shook 

The  bosom  of  my  conscience  *,  enter'd  me, 

Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 

The  re^on  of  my  breast;  which  forc'd  such  way^ 

That  many  maz'd  considerings  did  throng. 

And  pressed  in  with  this  caution .    First,  methought» 

I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven;  who  had 

*  Scruple,  and  prick,]  Prick  of  conscience  was  the  term  ia 
GOnfenion.   Johns  oh. 

The  expression  is  from  Holinshed,  where  the  King  says :  "Th« 
special  cause  that  moved  me  unto  this  matter  was  acertaine  sera* 
pulositie  that  pricked  my  conscience.**  &c  See  Holinshed^ 
p.  907.  Stbevens. 

9  A  marriage,]   Old  copy— ifiuif  marriage.   Corrected  by  Mc 

Pope.  Malonp,. 

*  —  This  respite  shook 

The  BOSOM  of  my  conscience,]  Though  this  reading  be  sense* 
yet,  i  verily  believe,  the  poet  wrote : 

**  The  bottom  of  my  conscience  — ,** 
Shakspeare,  in  all  his  historical  plays,  was  a  must  diligent  ob- 
server or  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  Now  Hoiinshed>  in  the  speech 
which  he  has  given  to  King  Henry  upon  this  subject,  makes  him 
deliver  himself  thus:  **  miich  words,  once  conceived  within  the 
secret  bottom  of  my  conscience,  ingendred  such  a  scrupulous  doubts 
that  my  conscience  was  inrontinently  accombred,  vexed,  and  dis* 
^  quieted."    Vid.  Lite  of  Henry  VHI.  p.  907.  Theobald. 

The  phrase  recommended  by  Mr.  Theobald  occurs  again  ia 
King  Heniy  VI.  Part  I. : 

—  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  soul  of  hope.'*  ' 
It  is  repeated  also  in  Measure  for  Measure^  All*s  Well  that  Ends 
Well^  Kmg^  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  Cortblanus,  &c.  STBSvaMs. 
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Commanded  nature,  that  my  l^y's  wombi 

If  it  conceived  a  male  child  by  me,  sl\o^d 
Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to't,  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  d^ad ;  fop  tier  male  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  air'd  them :  Hencel  tookathoHgiiti 
This  was.  a  judgment  on  me;  that  my  kingdom, 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  world,  should  not 
Be  gladded  in  thy  me:  Then  follows,  that 
I  weighed  the  danger  whiph  my  realms  stood  ia 
By  tUa  my  wiie's  fail;  i^d  t;hat  gave  to  me 
Many  a  groaning  throe*   T\m  h|i)ti||g  }n 
The  wild  sea  ^  of  my  consdence,  I  did  steer 

Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together ;  that's  to  say, 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — ^which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  a^d  yet  not  well,— 
By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land. 
And  doctors  Iearn*d, — ^First,  I  began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln ;  you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek. 
When  I  first  mov  d  yoi|. 

Lin.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

'      Hen.  I  have  spoke  long ;  be  pleased  yourself 
to  say 

Uow  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Zf/jv.  So  please  your  highness, 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, — 

Bearing  a  state  pf  mighty  moment  in't. 

The  wild  sea  That  Is,  floating  witbont  graMaDce ;  Vm» 
here  and  there.  Johnsdh. 

The  phrase  belpnes  to  navigation.  A  ship  is  said  to  hull  when 
abe  u  aismasted,  and  only  hethuU,  or  kuUf^  is  left  at  the  diiectinQ 

and  mercy  of  the  waves. 

So,  in  The  Alarum  for  London,  1602  : 

"  Axul  they  lye  hulling  up  and  dopm  the  strc^ni." 

SX££V£NS« 
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And  consequei^ce  of  dread, — ^that  I  committe4 
The  daring'^t  cou09el  which  I  h^d,  to  4oilt>|; 
And  did  entxi^  jqw  Ingimm  ^om% 

Whidb  yon  «M  inming  lim^ 

JT.  Hejnt.  I  th^n  ipav'd  yqu  ^, 

My  lord  of  Canterbury ;  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons  : — Unsolifjit^d 
I  left  no  rev0ren4  pQifOP  m  tbbk  PQUirt  | 
But  by  parti(Hdw  WlStmt  ff^^^Af 

Und^r  ymr  hm^  mi  nA^  llierffqie,  go  op  i 

For  no  di3like  i'  the  world  against  the  peFson 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward  : 
IVove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life« 
And  kingly  digmty,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come,  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragon  d  o'  the  world  ^, 

CjiM.  So  please  your  highness, 

3  I  then  mov'd  you,]  "  I  moved  it  in  confession  to  you,  my  lord 
of  Lincoln,  then  my  ghostly  father.  And  forasmuch  as  then  you 
yourself  were  in  some  doubt,  you  moved  me  to  ask  the  counsel  of 
all  these  my  lords.  Whereupon  I  moved  you,  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury, first  to  have  your  licence^  in  as  much  as  yoy  were  metropoli- 

%o  put  this  matter  in  qnestian  \  apd  $o  I  did  of  all  ofyoyi^  my 
loRb.*'   HoUn^s  LtfeofHenr^  VIIL     90^.  Theobald. 

4  That's  PARAOoH*o  o*  THB  wolliL]  Sir  T.  Harnner  reads,  I 
Ihink,  better: 

tha  primest  creature 
That's /jara^oito*  the  world.'*  Jpavfoy* 

in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
'*  No :  but  she  is  aa  ear^iy i^a/'^go/;," 

•  Cymheline  : 

«  ,  an  fingel  !  or,  if  n^l* 

An  earthly  paragon.'* 

To/MzraffOff,bpwever,  i9  a  v^rbus^dby  Shi^pfjarei  both  in  An- 
tony and  Cteopatm  and  Othello : 

If  Uioa  with  Cfli|»r  paragon  again 
^*  My  man  of  men.'* 
**  —  a  maid 

^  Ttet  parqsm  ii^ffm      wild  fapp/*  S^^i^vsv^. 
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The  queen*  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day :  • 
Mean  while  must  be  aa  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call-back  her  appeal . 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness. 

[Thet/  rise  to  depart  \ 
K,  Hen.  I  may  perceive,   Ldfeiifc. , 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  leam'd  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer, 
Pifythee,  return  1  with  thy  approach,  I  know. 
My  comfort  comes  along.    Break  up  the  cxnirt ; 
I  say,  set  on.  [E^reunt,  in  manner  as  they  mttrd* 


ACT  III.   SCENE  L 

Palace  at  Bridewell. 
A  Room  in  the  Queen's  Apartment 

♦ 

Th£  Queen,  and  some  of  her  Women,  at  work*. 

Q.  Kath,  Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  soul  grows 
sa4  with  troubles ; . 

3  They  rise  to  depart,]  Here  the  modern  editors  add:  [The 
King  speaks  to  Cranmer.']  This  mari^inal  direction  is  not  found 
in  the  old  folio,  and  was  wrongly  introduced  by  some  subsequent 
ecBtor.  Cranmer  was  now  nhstnt  from  court  on  an  embassy* 
w  appeaiR  horn  the  last  seene  of  this  Act,  where  Cromwell  in- 
forms Wolsey  that  he  Is  lelmiied  and  installed  Archbishop  of  Can* 
teijbary : 

**  My  leam'd  and  welUbeloved  semnt.  Creamer, 

*'  Pr'ythee,  return  !  " 
is  no  more  than  an  apostrophe  to  the  abeeat  bishop  of  that  name. 

Ridley. 

4  —  fl/  ivork:]  Her  maj^ty  (says  Cavendish,)  on  being  in* 
ibrmed  that  the  cai-dinals  were  coming  to  visit  her,/*  rose  up,  hav" 
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Sing)  and^  disperse  them,  if .  thou  canst :  leave 
workiiig. 

SONG. 

Orphem  with  his  lute  made  trees. 
And  the  mountain-tops,  that  freeze, 

Boim  themsetoes,  when  he  did  singi 
To  his  musick,  plants,  andjlowers, 

Ever  sprung  ;  as  sun,  and  shoxvers^ 
There  had  been  a  lasting  spring. 

Every  thin^  that  heard  him  play, 
'  Even  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 

In  sweet  musick  is  such  art ; 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart. 
Fall  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die* 

*  Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Q.  Kath,  How  now  ? 

Gent*  An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  gr^at 
cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence  ^ 

Q.  Kath*  Would  they  speak  with  me  ? 

Gent*  They  wilTd  me  say  so,  madam. 

Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near.  [Exit  Gent.'l  What  can  be  their 
.  business 

With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour  ? 

ing  a  sJeein  of  red  sUkr  about  her  neck,  beinp;  at  work  with  her 
maidens.'*  Cavendish  attended  VVolsey  in  this  visit;  nnd  the 
Queen's  answer,  in  p.  491,  is  exactly  conformable  to  that  which 
he  has  recorded,  nnd  which  he  appears  to  have  heard  her.  pro- 
nounce. Malone. 

i  Wait  in  the  presence.]  i.  e.  in  the  presence-chamber.  So, 
in  Peachaiii*t  Coinpleat  Gentleman :  "  The  Lady  Anne  of  Bre- 
taigne,  passing  thofow  th^pretenee  in  the  court  of  FiRance»'*  &c. 
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I  do  not  like  their  Coming,  ttow  I  think  on*t. 
They  should  be  good  meD ;  their  affti<9  as  righteous^: 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks  ^. 

Enter  Wolsw  and  Cjimpbius* 

W OL,  Peace  to  your  highness ! 

Q.  Kjth.  Your  graice$  find  xne  here  part  of  a 
housewife ; 

I  would  be  all  dgdkiast  Ihe  worst  aaay  hq^n. 
What  are  jrour pleasures  with lAe,  reve^d  lords? 
WoL^  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to 

withdraw 

Into  your  private  chamber,  we  Bh]Bll.]^ve  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  commgv 

Q.  Kath.  iSpeak  it  hete ; 

There's  nothing  I  bate  doiH^  yet^  o*  my  tc^Hsciencei 
Deserves  a  comer :  'Wbidd,  tdl  other  >Kf^en 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  boul  as  I  do! 
My  lords,  I  care  not^  (so  much  I  ain  happy 

*  Thev  should  be  good  men  ;  their  affairs  as  righteous:] 
Affairs  tor  professions  ;  and  then  the  sense  is  crear  rind  pertinent. 
The  proposition  is  they  are  priests.  Tht  illation,  they  arr  2:ood 
men  ;  Jbr  being  understood  :  but  if  qffhirs  be  interpreted  in  its 
common  signification,  the  sentence  is  absurd.  Wakburton. 

The  sentence  has  no  great  diiiiculty :  AZ/airs  means  not  their 
present  errundAitAihh  busiiM ofHar'tttimg,  Johnson, 

Beii%  ehmhibeii  khev  should  be  Tiniioiu»  and  ^lyMkloi 
tbey  tindettdre-Ba  "i^liteaiu  as  their  aacried  officer  4nitadt'hoA 
&c. — The  ignorant  editor  of  the  second  folio,  not  understanding 
the  line,  substituted  ar^  fora«;  and  this  capricious  alteration  (with 
.  mahy  othfers  introduced  by  the  same  liand,)  haft  bei^n  adopted  hjf 
all  the  modern  editors.  Malone. 

7  —  all  hoods  make  not  monks.]  Cttcollus  non  facit  mona- 
chiim.  Steevens. 

To  this  p^dverbial  expression  Chaucer  alhides  in  his  Rdlnztiiht 
df  the  Bose,  6190: 

**  This  argument  w  all  roignoas, 

It  i»  Itot  H«drtl)  a'crodiked  biere ; 
"  ikaBiie  he  makith  Mor^e  ne  'Br€re$ 

But  a  clene  life  tthd  devotion, 
"  Makith  gode  men  of  religion."  Gebt. 
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Above  a  number,)  if  my  actions 

Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  e3re  saw  them. 

Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them  % 
I  know  my  life  so  even  :  If  your  business 
Seek  me  out®,  and  that  way  1  am  wife  in\ 
Out  with  it  boldly ;  Truth  loves  open  dealing* 

tFoL.  TaHta  est  ergi  te  mentis  integritas,  regina 
sertnissiika, — ' 

Q.  Kath>  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  ^ ; 

*  Envy  Mid  base  0)>hiiDii  set  against  them,]  I  would  be  glad 
thai  toy  eoadbet  were  in  some  publick  trial  confronted  with  mine 
eoemiei,  diat  enty  and  comtpt  judgment  might  tiy  their  ntmnat 

power  against  me.  Joh'^sov. 

Envy,  in  Shakspcare's  age»  often  signified  malice,  So^  after* 
wards ; 

Ye  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy**  Malone. 
9  iSeek  me  out,  &c.]    I  believe  that  a  word  has  dropt  out  here, 
and  liiut  we  should  read  : 

M  _^  If  yourbnsiness 

Seek  m^  7^      ^4  1  *™      in  I  *' 

i.  e.  in  the  way  that  I  can  understand  it.  Ttrwhitt. 
The  metre  shows  here  is  a  ^Ibble  dropt.   I  would  read : 
*'  I  know  my  fife  so  even.   If  'tU  your  biisinest 

**  To  seek  me  out,"  &c.  Blacrstonb. 
The  nlteration  proposed  by  Sir  VV.  Blfickstone  injures  one  line 
as  much  as  it  improves  tht^  other.    We  might  read  : 
"  Doth  seeli  me  out — ."  Ritsow. 

*  —  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in,]  That  is,  if  you  come  to  ex- 
amine theiiiie  by  which  I  am  the  King's  wife  ;  or,  if  you  come  to 
k^iow  how  I  have  behaved  as  a  wit'e.  The  meaning,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  sb  enarsefy  itnd  unskiHuUy  expressed,  that  the  latter 
edttois  have  liked  nonsense  better,  and  contrarily  to  the  andent 
and  (mly  copy,  have  published : 

**  And  that  way  I  am  toise  in."  Jormsoit. 
This  passage  is  unslcilfully  expressed  indeed ;  so  much  so^  thai 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  import  either  of  the  meanin  ofs  that  Johnson 
contend*;  for,  or  indeed  any  other.  I  therefore  think  that  themo- 
dern  editors  have  acted  rightly  in  reading  wise  instead  of  wife,  for 
which  that  word  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  ;  nor  can  1  think 
the  passage  so  amended,  nonsense,  the  meaning  of  it  being  this : 
*•  If  vour  business  relates  to  me,  or  to  any  thing  oi  which  I  have 
any  Knowledge.**   M.  Mason. 

*  0,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin ;]   So,  Holinshed,  p.  SOS : 
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I  Jim  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in  : 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  .cause  .more  .strange^ 
suspidous; 

Flray»  speak  in  English :  here  are  some  will  thank 
*  you, 

Jf  ypu  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistreiss  sake  ; 
Believe  me»  she  has  had  much  wrong:  Lord  car- 
dinal, 

"Hie  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed. 
May  be  absolved  in  English. 
Wou  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry,  my  integrity  should  breed, 

(And  service  to  his  majesty,  and  you^) 

^o  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant* 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation, 

To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses ; 

Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ; 

You  have  too  much,  good  lady :  bnt  to  know 

How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  diircience 

Between  the  king  and  you  ;  and  to  deliver, 

Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions. 

And  comforts  to  your  cause  ^. 

Cam,  Most  honour*d  madam, 

My  lord  of  York,— out  of  his  noble  nature. 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace ; 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too  far,)— 

Then  began  th^  cardinall  to  speake  to  her  in  Latine.  Naic 
good  my  lord  (quoth  she)  speake  to  me  in  Englishl**  Stbsvbns. 
.  >  (And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you,)]   This  line  stands  so 
wry  ankwardly,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  oiit  of  its  plaice. 
The  author  perhaps  wrote,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  suggested  : 
*'  I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed 
*•  So  deep  sus])icion,  where  allfnith  was  meant, 
**  And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you."  Malone. 
4  —  to  YOUR  cause.]  Old  copy — our  cause.    Corrected  by  the 
editor  of  the  second  folio.  Malone. 
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Offers^  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace, . 
His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Kath.  ...  .To  betmy:me^  {Adde. 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  ftir  your  good  wills. 

Ye  speak  like  honest  men,  (pray  (lod,  ye  prove  sol) 
But  how  to  make  you  suddenly  an  answer,  •  "  * 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  tomich  men  of  gravity  and  learning,  \.  '  ' 
In  truth,  I  know  not.   I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking  . 
Either  for  such  men,  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been  ^  (for  I  feel 
The  last  iit  of  my  greatness,)  good  .your  graces. 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel,  for  my  cause ; 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  bptieleas. 

ff^L. .  Madam,  you  wrong  the  kmg's  tove.nritb 
these  fears ;  .   -  •   ,  ^  .  - 

Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kath,  In  England, 

But  little  for  my  profit:  Can  you  think,  lords, 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness'  pleasure, 
(Though  he  be  groWn  so  desperate  to  be  honest*,) 
And  live  a  subject  ?  Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends. 
They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions^, 

r  •  ■  ♦ 

s  For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  &c.]  For  the  sake  of  thai 
royalty  which  I  have  heretofore  possessed,    M  alone. 

*  (Though  lie  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest,)]  Do  you 
think  that  any  Englishman  dare  advise  me;  or,  it  any  man  should 
venture  to  advise  with  honesty,  that  he  could  live?  Johnson. 

1  —  WEIGH  OUT  my  afflictions.]  This  phrase  is  obscure.  To 
Vicigh  ottt,  is,  in  modem  language,  to  deliver  bu  weight  i  but  this 
sena^  cannot  be  here  admitted.  To  ^gh  is  likewise  to  deliberate 
upon,  to  consider  toiik  due  attention.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
meant  Or  the  phfase^  to  tveigh-oui^  may  signify  to  counter^* 
lanee,  to  counteract  with  equal  force.  Johnson. 

To  weigh  out  is  the  same  as  to  outweigh.   In .  Macbeth,  Shak« 
BpeEYi^  h<\^  overcame     come  over,  SruvBirs. 
VOL.  XIX,  2d 
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They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here ; 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts^  far  hence. 
In  jaihe  mm  country,  lords. 

C^M.  I  would,  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel. 
Q.  Kath.  How,  sir? 

Cam.  Put  your  main  cause  into  the  king's  pro- 
tection; 

He's  loidng,  and  most  gracious ;  ^iU  be  much 
Both  for  yow  honour  better,  and  your  cause ; 

For,  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'er  take  you, 
Youll  part  away  disgraced. 

WoL.  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both,  m; 
ruin: 

Is  this  your  christian  counsel  ?  out  upon  ye ! 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  Judge, 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam,  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.  Kath,  The  more  shame  for  ye  ^;  holy  men  I 
thought  ye. 
Upon  my  sral,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 
But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye : 
Mend  them  for  shame,  my  lords.     Is  this  your 
comfort  ? 

The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretdied  lady  ? 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laughed  at,  scom'd  ? 
I  win  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries, 
I  have  more  charity :  But  say,  I  wamM  ye ; 

Take  heed,  for  heaven  s  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at 

once 

The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

WoL.  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offet"  into  envy. 

•  The  more  shame  for  ye  {]  If  I  mistake  you,  it  is  by  yooT 
fault,  not  mine ;  for  I  thought  you  good.  The  distress  of  Ka- 
tharine might  have  kept  her  from  the  quibble  to  which  she  » 
irresistibly  tempted  by  the  word  cardinal,  Johnson. 
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Q.  JK^m^  Ye  taim  me  into  nothing:  Woe  upcmye^ 
And  all  such  false  professors !  Would  ye  have  me 

(If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity ; 

If  ye  be  any  thing  but  churchmen's  habits,) 

Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 

Alas,  he  has  banisb'd  me  his  bed  already ; 

His  love,  too  long  ago:  I  am  old^  my  lords. 

And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 

Is  only  my  obedience.   What  can  happen 

To  me,  above  this  wretchedness?  all  your  studies 

Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Your  fears  are  worse. 
Q.  Kath.  Have  I  liv'd  thus  long — (let  me  speak 
myself. 

Since  vvtue  finds  no  friends,)— a  wife,  a  true  one  ? 
A  woman  (I  dare  say,  without  vain-glory,) 

Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 
Still  met  the  king  ?  lov'dhim  next  heaven  ?  obeyed 
him  ? 

Been,  out  of  fondness^  aupevstitious  to  him  ^  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  P 

And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband. 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure;  • 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  mostj. 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience* 
WoL.  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we 
aim  at. 

Q.  Katu.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself  so 
guilty. 

To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities* 
H^oL.  'Fray,  bear  me* 

9  —  superstitious  to  him?]  That  ts»  served  him  with  supers 
stitious  attention ;  done  noie  tlu»  vds  fei|uired.'  JoHVSoir, 

!§l  D  2 
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Q.  Katw^  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English 
esf^hy 

Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  ! 

Ye  have  angels  faces  \  but  heaven  knows  your 
hearts. 

What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady? 

I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living*— 

Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes ! 

\To.heT  Hhmen. 
Shipwreck*d  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope  ;  no  kindred  weep  for.  me,  ^ 
Almost,  no  grave  allowM  me : — Like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  iield  ^,  and  flourished, 
rU  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

fVoL.  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know,  our  ends  are  honest, 

*  Ye  have  amoblb'  lacefly]   She  may  perhaps  aUpde  'to  the 

old  jingle  of  Angli  and  AngelL  Johhsok. 

I  find  this  jingle  in  The  Arraygiinienl  of  Paris,  r584?.  The 
goddesses  refer  tKe  dispute  about  the  golden  apple 't6  the  decision 
of  Diann,  who  settin^^  aside  their  respective  daiaM,:'aM»d8  it  10 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  adds  : 

"  Her  people  are  ycleped  nngeU^ 
*  **  Or  if  I  miss  a  letter,  is  the  most.* 

In  this  pastoral,  as  it  is  called,  the  Queen  herself  may  be  almost 
siqd  to  bftve  been  a  peHmer,  ibr  at  the  condttiwii  of  it,  Diana 
jrives  the  gorden  apple  into  her  hands,  and  the  Fates  deposit  their 
insignia  at  her  feet.  It  Was  presented  before  her  Majesty  by  the 
children  of  her  chapel. 

It  appears,  from  the  following  passap^e  in  The  Spanish  Mas- 
querado,  by  Greene,  1585,  that  this  quibble  was  originally  the 
quibble  of  a  saint:  England,  a  little  isUmd,  where,  as  saint 
Augiislut  saith,  there  be  people  with  angel  J  aces  j  i>o  the  inhabi- 
tants have  the  courage  and  hearts  of  lyons."  Ste£V£ns. 

See  also  Nashe's  Anatomie  of  Absurditie,  1589 :  "  For  my  part 
I  meane  to  suspend  my  sentence,  -  and  let  an  author  of  late  me- 
morie  be  my  speaker;  who  affinneth  that  they  cany  ai^ge^s  m 
ihdr  faces,  and  demkjin  their  devka,**^  Malonb;  ' 

«  —  the  lily. 

That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,]  So,  in  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  book  ii.  c.  vi.  st,  16 : 

**  The  Uly,  lady,  of  the  flow 'ring  field/*  .Holt  Whits. 
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Yau*d  feel  more  comfort  :  why  shqiUci  we»  gopd 
lady, 

Upon  whajt  cause,  wrong  you  P  alas ! .  our  p}aces» 
The  way  of  our  professidn  is  sgmnst  it ; 

We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them.  ' 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  b;^  this  carriage* 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience^ 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but,  to  stubborn  spirits. 
They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms^. 
I  know,  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm ;  Pray,  think  us 
Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and 
servants. 

*  Cam.  Madam,  youH  find  it  so.   You  wrong  your 
virtues 

With  these  weak  women's  fears. '  A  noble  spirit. 

As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 

Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.   The  king  loves 

you;  ,  • 

Beware,  you  lose  it  not :  For  us,  if  you  please  . 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  serrice. 

Q.  JCdTJff.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords:  And,  pray, 

forgive  me, 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly^; 

3  The  hearts  of  pkinces  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but,  to  stubborn  spirits, 
They  swell,  and  grow  as  tebbible  as  storms.]  It  was 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Lord  Essex*  in  the  year  before 
this  play  was  probably  written,  by  his  ungratefel  IdnsAMli,  ^Sir 
FVancis  Bacon^  when  that  nobleman,  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity, 
was  obliged,  by  a  junto  of  his  enemies,  to  kneel  at  the  end  of  the 
council-table  for  sn^ernl  hmtr^,  thr\t  in  a  letter  written  during  his 
retirement,  in  1598,  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  he  liad  said,  "'fiiere 
is  no  tempest  to  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  prince."  Malo^e. 

*  If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly ;] '  That  b,  if  I  have 
behaved  myself  unm^nerly.    M.  Ma^un.  ,  ' 
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Voa  know  I  am  a  woman^  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  peisons. 
Fray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  shall  have  my  prayers, 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.  Come,  reverend  fathers, 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me:  she  now  bej^, 
That  little  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here. 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 

[Ejfeunt. 

r 

SCENE  II. 

Ante-chamber  to  the  Kuig  s  Apartment* 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Nok.  If  yott  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints 

And  force  them  ^  with  a  <k>nstancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them  :  If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise, 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces. 
With  these  you  bear  already* 

SvR.  I  am  joyful 

Tp  meet  the  least  occarion,  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-laWj  the  duke. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  iiim. 

SuF.  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ^  ?  when  did  he  regard 

<  And  FokcE  them  ^]  Force  in  et^bme,  urge,  Johnbov* 

So^  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

"  — ^  Has  he  afiections  in  him 

"  That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  BOH^ 
When  he  would^rce  it?'*  StBevbns. 
^  —  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ?]    Which  of  the  peers  has  not  gone 
by  him  couiemued  ui  neglected?  JouNbON. 
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The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person, 
Out  of  himself  ^^ 

Cham.         My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures : 
What  be  deserves  of  you  and  me,  I  know ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
G^Te9  way  to  us,)  I  much  fear.    If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  his  tongue. 

JVbit.  O,  fear  him  not; 

Hb  spell  in  that  is  out ;  the  knig  hath  found 
Matter  agsunst  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.   No,  he*8  settled. 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure. 

*SV  ff.  Sir, 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

ffoB.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce,  his  contrary  proceedings ' 

UnconienaCdt  as  I  have  before  observed  in  a  note  on  Aa  Yoa 
lake  It,  must  be  undentood,  as  if  the  author  had  written  nof 
contemn'd.    See  vol.  vi.  p.  374,  n.  7.  Malone. 

Our  author  extends  to  the  words,  strangeJjj  neglected,  the 
negative  comprehended  in  the  word  uacontemn  d.   M.  Mason*  ^ 
7  —  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person. 
Out  OF  himself?]    The  expression  is  bad,  and  the  thought 
false.   For  it  supposes  Wobey  to  be  noUk^  which  ivaa  nol  ao: 
we  should  Tead  and  point : 

*•  I       when  did  he  regard 
"  The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  penon ; 
"  Out  oft  himself?  ** 
i.  e.  When  did  he  recfard  nobleness  of  blood  in  another,  having 
none  of  his  own  to  value  himself  u})on  ?  Warburton^. 

I  do  not  think  this  correction  ])roper.  The  meaning  of  the 
present  reading  is  easy.  When  did  he,  however  careful  to  carry 
nis  ouiii  digmtj/  to  the  uimod  height,  regard  any  dignity  of  an- 
other? Johnson. 

*  ^contrary  proceedings—]  Private  practices  opposite  to 
bis  pttblick  piocedure.  Jomnsok. 
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Are  all  unfolded  ;  wherein  he  appears,  '  " 

As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy. 
:  SuR.  '  How  came  • 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

Sm^.  Most  strangely. 

SuR.  O,  how,  how  ? 

SuF.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  miscarried, 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king:  wherein  was  read, 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  ju<%ment  o'  the  divorce ;  For  if 
It  did  take  place,  Ido^  quoth  he,  perceive^ 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to  * 
^  ^  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  Bullen. 

SuR,  Has  the  king  this  ? 

SuF.  Believe  it. 

SuR.  Will  this  work? 

Cbam.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  be 
coasts. 

And  hedges,  his  own  way^.    But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physick 
After  his  patient's  death ;  the  king  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 
Sub.  'Would  he  had  I 

SuF.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord!  ' 
For,  I  profess,  you  have  it. 

SuR.  Now  all  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction  ^ !  | 

9  And  HEDGES,  his  own  way.]  To  hedge,  is  to  creep  aloog  by 
the  hedge :  not  to  take  the  direct  and  open  path,  bit  to  stw 
covertly  through -dfcumvolutions.  Johnson* 

Hewing  is  by  land,  what  coasting  is  by  sea*-  M.  Mabom* 

>  TxAGB  the  conjunction !]  To  irace^  is  to  Jbikm.  Johmson. 

S<^  in  Macbeth: 
'.        •  all  unfortunate  souls  . 

That  trace  him  in  his  line." 

The  form  of  Surrey's  wish  has  been  anticipated  by  BichO^oaA  M* 
King  Richard  III.  Sc.  nit. : 

"  Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjanctkm !  **  .  StssV'*' 
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Non. 


Myainento*tI 


All  men'8» 


Sm  There's  order  given  for  her  coronation : 

Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young  ^,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords. 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature :  I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  iandf  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz*d^. 

StTR.  But,  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardmal  s  ? 
The  lord  forbid  I 

Noiu  Marry,  amen ! 

SuF.  No,  no; 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buz  about  his  nose. 
Will  make  this'sting  the  sooner.  Cardinal  Campeius 
Is  stolen  away  to  Rome;  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'the  king  unhandled;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  plot.   I  do  assure  you        •  '  ^ 
The  kmg  cry*d,  ha !  at  thb. 

CiLiM.  Now,  God  incense  him. 

And  let  Urn  cry  ha,  louder ! 

Nor.  But,  my  lord. 

When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

SuF*  He  is  returned,  in  his  opinions;  which 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce. 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Ahnost  in  Christendom  ^ :  shortly,  I  believe,  . 

*  — but  YOUNG,]    The  same  phrase  occurs  a^^n  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet^  Act  1.  ^c.  I. : 


See  note  on  this  panage,  vol.  vi.  p.'  17,  n.  8.  Stbetuvs. 

3  In  it  be  MEMORiz'sH  To  meynorize  is  to  make  memorable,' 
The  nvoid  has  been  alrcmfy  used  in  Mactwth,  vol.  xi.  p/^,  n.  6. 


f  Good  morrow,  cousin. 


b  the  day  so  ^ming  f 


Stsbvens* 
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His  second  marriage  shall  be  pubilsh'd,  and  . 
Her  coronation.    Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  caU'd,  queen  ;  but  princess  dowager^ 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur* 

Nor.  This  iame  Cisnoaer^s 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  h«th  ta*CQ  nmdi  pain 
In  the  king's  business. 

SuF.  He  has ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  it,  an  archbishop. 

JfoR.  So  I  hear. 

SuF»  *Tisao. 
The  cardinal— 

Enter  JVolsbt  and  Chomopvll. 

Nor,  Observe,  observe,  he's  moody. 

fVoL.  The  packet^  Cromwell,  gave  it  you  the 
king  ? 

CnoM.  To  his  own  hand,  ^  his  beddiamber  ^ 

4  He  ii  tetoni'd*  in  his  opinkmi ;  which 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce^ 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 

Almost  in  Christendom:]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  mean- 
ing is  this :  Cranmer,  says  Suffolk,  *  is  returned  in  hh  opinions,' 
i.  e.  with  the  same  sentiments  which  he  entertained  before  he 
went  abroad,  •  which  (sentiments)  have  satisfied  the  king,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  famous  colleges*  referred  to  on  the  occasion.— 
Onperliaps  the  passage  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes)  may  mean— 
Jle  m  returned  in  e&ct,  baving  seirt^  leii  ophuom,  u  e.  th«  opi* 
nions  of  divines,  &e.  collected  Inr  him.  Mr.  Rowe  altered  these 
lines  as  follows,  and  all  succeeding  editon  have  silently  adopted 
bis  unnecessary  change : 

"  He  is  return'd  tciM  his  opinions,  which 
"  Have  satisfied  the  King  for  his  divorce, 
Gather  d  from  all  the  famous  colleges 
**  Almost  in  Christendom  .**  Steevbns. 

5  To  his  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamber.]  Surely,  both  the 
syllable  w  anting  in  this  line,  and  the  respect  due  from  the  speaker 
to  VVolsey,  sbonld  authorize  us  to  read : 

'*  To  his  oini  hand,  Wr,  in  his  bedchamber.** 
And  again,  in  Ctomwell's  next  speech : 
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WoL.  ImAs^A  he  o*  the  uudde  of  the  paper  ? 

Crom.  Presently 
He  did  unseal  them :  and  the  firet  he  ^w'd^ 
He  did  it  tHth  a  serious  mind ;  a  Keed 

Was  in  his  countenance ;  You,  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

WoL  ,  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

WoL.  Leave  me  awhile.*-      [Esi^  CROMtfrMLL. 
It  shall  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alenf  on. 
The  French  king  s  sister  :  he  shall  marry  her. — 
Anne  BuUen !  No ;  HI  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him : 
There  is  more  in  it  than  fair  visage. — Bullen ! 
No,  we  ii  no  Bullens. — Speedily  j  wish 
To  hear  from  Rome.— The  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke! 

Nor.  He's  dkcontented. 

Svr.  May  be,  he  hears  the  ling 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sue,  Sharp  enough,  ' 

Lord»  for  thy  justice ! 

tFoL.  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman ;  akni^f^'s 
daughter, 

To  be  her  mistress*  mistress !  the  queen's  queen! — 

This  candle  burns  not  clear :  'tis  I  must  snuff  it; 
Then,  out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her 

virtuous, 

And  well  deserving  ?  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  Ue  i*  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-ruFd  king.   Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretick,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one 

Was  in  his  countenance :  you,  sir,  he  bade---." 
or  with  Sir  Tbomtt  Hannicr  s 

«<  ^f^wnd  yoil  he  bade-^.**  Stbivbms* 
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Hath  erawl'd  into  the  iiavoiir  of  the  king,  '  . 

And  is  his  oisde. 
jIVbii.     /       He  is  v^'d  at  aoitiethingi 
SuF.  I  would,  *twere  scnnething  tUat  wcfuld  fret 
the  string,     "  ' 

The  master-cord  of  his  heart ! 

Ent^r  the  King,  reading  a  Schedule^' ;  and  Lovell, 
SuF.  ■  Tj^e  kmg,  thekiag. 

.  K.  Hbn.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accttmu- 
lated.  :  -  • 

f  •  *  % 

'  ^  BttUrike  Kin^,  reading  a  Sehedide;'^  That  the  Caidinal 
gave  (he  King  an  mventoijr  of  his  own  pnmte  wealth,  1^  inu- 
takej  and  thereby  ruined  hiin8elf»  is  a  known  variation  from  the 
truth  of  history.    Shakspeare,  however,  has  not  injiididously 

represented  the  fall  of  that  great  mnn  as  owin2^  to  an  incident 
whidi  he  had  once  improved  to  the  destruction  of  another.  See 
Holnshed,  pp.  796  and  797 : 

"Thomas  Uuthall,  bishop  of  Durham,  was,  after  the  death  of 
Kin(  Henry  VII.  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VIII.  to  whom 
the  <ing  gave  in  chaige  to  write  a  book  of  the  whole*  estitte  of 
the  kingchmi,  &c.   Afterwards,  the  king  comaumded  cardinal 
Woaey  to  go  to  this  bishop,  and  to  bring  the  book  aWay  with 
him— This  bishop  having  written  two  books,  (the  one  to  answer 
the  king's  command,  and  the  other  intreating  of  his  own  private 
afifois,)  did  bind  them  both  after  one  sort  in  vellum,  &c.  Now, 
whaj  the  cardinal  came  to  demand  the  book  due  to  the  king,  the 
bislop  unadvisedly  commanded  his  servant  to  bring  him  the  book 
bomd  in  white  vellum,  lying  in  his  study,  in  such  a  place.  The 
senant  accordingly  brought  forth  one  of  the  books  so  bound,  beine" 
thebook  intreating  of  the  state  of  the  bishop,  &c.  -  The  carcBnu 
havnff  theboqk  went  from  the  bishop,  and.i^ker,'  (in  his  study  by 
hinBelf,)  understanding  the  contents  thereof,  he  greatly  rejoicet^ 
having  now  occasion  (which  he  long  aoUght  for)  oSered  onto  him, 
to  hing  the  bishop  into  the  king's  disgrace. 

'  Wherefore  he  went  forthwith  to  the  kint^,  delivered  the  book 
into  his  hands,  and  briefly  informed  him  of  the  content?^  thereof; 
putting  further  into  the  king's  head,  that  if  at  any  time  he  were 
detiiLute  of  a  mass  of  money,  he  should  not  need  to  seek  further 
tha«fore  than  to  the  coffers  of  the  bishop.^  Of,  all  which  when 
the  bishop  had  intelligence,  &c.  he  was  atrieken  with  anch  grief 
of  the  same,  that  he  ahordy,  thvough  esUreme  sorrowj  ended  his 

5 

♦ 
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To  bis  own  portion !  and  what  expence  liy  the  hour 

Seems  to  flow  from  him  \  How,  i*  the  name  of 

thrift, 

Does  he  rake  this  together  ! — Now,  my  lords; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  F 

Nor,  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him :  Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  fafs  bnun :  he  Intes  his  lip,  and  stairts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then,  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight. 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then,  stops  again  % 
Strikes  his  breast  hard ;  and  anon,  he  casts  ^ 
His  eye  against  the  moon :  in  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself.  .  - 

K.Hj&n.  It'may  wellbe; 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.   This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse. 
As  I  requir'd  ;  And,  wot  you,  what  I  found 
There ;  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forsooth^  an  inventory,  thus  importing,— 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  bis  treasure, 
Richstuf&,  and  ornaments  of  household;  whidi 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speaks . 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

life  at  London,  in  the  year  of  Christ  152S.  After  which,  the 
cardinal,  who  had  long-  before  griped  after  his  bishoprirk,  in  sin- 
gular hope  to.attain  thereunto,  had  now.  his  wish  in  etiect,"  &c. 

Stebvens. 

7  — then,  stops  again,]    Sallust,  describing  the  disturbed 
state  of  Catiline's  mind,  takers  notice  of  the  same  circumstance  : 
citM  modo,  modo  tardus  inccaaua.  Stbbybns, 
^  Strikes  his  breast  hard ;  aod  anon,  he  casts—]  Here  Ithmk 
we  should  be  at  liberty  to  complete  a  defective  verse,  by  reading, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer :  * 

**  and  theriy  anon,  he  casts— ."  Steevens. 

We  might  adopt  the  following  arrangement,  which  WOuld  re« 
store  the  metre  without  the  aid  of  any  interpolation  : 

**  Strikes  his  breast  hard ;  and  anon»  he  casts  his  ey.e 
'  "  Against  the  moon  :  in  most  strange  postures  we 
*    Have  seen  him  set  himself."  Malonb. 
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Non.  It's  hBtmtii^  will ; 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K,  Hes\         ,         If  we  did  think 
His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth, 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still . 
Dvdl  is  his  musings;  but,  I  am  afinid. 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

\He  takes  his  seat,  and  whispers  Lovell, 
who  goe^  to  WoLSKY. 

JVoL.  Heaven  for^ve  me  i 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness  I 

K.  Hen.  GqoA  my  lord. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuffy  and  bear  the  in- 
ventory 

Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind  ;  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er ;  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span. 
To  keep  your  earthly  andtt :  Sure,  in  tiiat 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband ;  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

JV oL.  Sir, 
For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time  ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  bui^ness,  which 
I  bear  f  the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  whidi,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethi^n  mortal. 
Must  give  my  tendence  to. 

K.  Hen,  You  have  said  well. 

WoL,  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together. 
As  I  wiU  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying ! 

JT.  Hbn.  *11s  well  said  again ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed,  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.    My  father  lov'd  you : 
He  said,  he  did ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
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His  word^  upoa  yen.   Sinee  I  had  my  office^ 
I  have  kept  you  nesct  my  heart ;  have  not  akme 
Employed  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home. 

But  par'd  my  present  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

fV OL,  What  should  this  mean  ? 

SuR.  The  Lord  increase  this  business  !  [Aside. 

K.  Heit.  Have  I  not  made  yoii 

He  prime  man  of  th^  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me> 
If  what  I  now  pronounce,  you  have  found  true: 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal, 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.    What  say  you  ? 

fVoL.  My  sovereign,  1  confess,  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more,  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  reqinte ;  which  went . 
Beyond  all  man  s  endeavours ;     my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet,  fird  with  my  abilities  ^  :  Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
The  profit  of  the  state*    For  your  great  graces 
Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks ; 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty, 

9  —  ^hbisDBSD  did  CRowxr 
Hu  iRTORD— ]   8o^  in  Macbeth : 

**  To  erovon  my  ikoughis  with  atU^m**  SxBBvsira. 
'  BejKNid  a]l  man's  EsoBAVoums  s]   The  teiwe  is,  *  toy  jour- 
jNitef  want  beyond  all  human  endeaowr*  I  purposed  for  your  ho- 
nour more  than  it  fidls  within  the  compass  of  man's  nature  to  at- 
tempt.' JoHv^oisr. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  r^kich  refers  to  **  royal 
graces ;  "  which,  says  Wolsey^  no  human  endeavour  could  re- 
quite. Malone. 

*  Yet,  PiL*D  with  my  abilities  :]    My  endeavours,  though  less 
than  my  desires,  have//'£^,  that  It,  have  gone  an  equal  pace  with 
my  ahiulies.  Johksoit. 
'  So,  in  a  preceding  scene  : 

**        fiont  bat  in  that  file 

"  Where  others  tell  stiBps  with  me.*'  Stbbvbms. 
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Which  ever  has,  aad  ever  shall  be  growing* 
Till  death,  that  winter*  kill  it. 

K.  Men*  Fairly  answered ; 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 

Therein  illustrated :  The  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it ;  as,  i*  the  contrary, 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment.    I  presume. 
That,  as  my  hand  has  open  d  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  dropped  love*  my  power  rain*d  honour, 
more 

On  y0U^  than  any ;  so  your  hand,  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power. 
Should,  notwithstandini^  tluit  your  bond  of  duty*. 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

JVoL.  I  do  profess. 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own ;  that  am,  have,  and  vnH  be^ 


*  —  my  HA.ND  has  open'd  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  divOPp'd  love,  my  power  kain'd  honour,  more 
On  you,  &c.]    As  Ben  Jonson  is  supposed  to  have  made 
some  alterations  in  this  play,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the 
passage  before  us,  with  another,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Nev 
Inn:  .  ;   .    '  \  . 

He  gave  me  my  first  breeding,  I  acknowled^^e ; 
'*  Then  shotoer'd  his  bountiet  on  me,  like  the  hodm 
**  That  npen-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds,, 
**  And  press  the  liberality,  of  heaven 
.  *'  Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men."  Steevens. 
* —notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty,]    Besides  the 
general  bond  of  duty,  by  which  you  are  obliged  to  be  a  loyal  and 
oUdUnt  subject,  you  owe  a  particular  devotum  of  jrounelrto  me^ 
asyottrjmr^ti^  bene&ctor.  Johnson.  . 

i  —  that  am,  have,  and  will  ^be.]  I  can  iind  no  mieaning  in 
these  words,  or  see  how  they  are  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
Sentence  ;  and  should  therefore  strike  them  out.    M.  Mason. 

I  suppose  the  meaning  iS;  *that,  or  fifich  a  vmn,  Tam,  have^e^n, 
and  will  ever  be.'  Our  author  has  many  hard  and  forced  expres- 
sions in  liis  plays  ;  but  many  of  the  hardnesses  in  the  piece  before 
us  appear  to  me  of  a  different  colour  from  those  of  Shakspeare. 
Perhaps,  however,  a  line  following  this  has  been  lost  f  for  in  the 
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Though  vli  the  worid  §hou}^J  crap4  %\\^  cjvty  fp 

you, 

And  throw  it  from  their  soul;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  u^ake  the£Q« 
Appear  ia  forms  more  horrid ;  yet  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  floo4  \ 
Should  the  approach  of  this  ml^  riy^f  breaks 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  nobly  sppk^f) : 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  h       loyal  breast. 
For  you  h^ve       him  opeii't.— Read  o'er  ti^is ; 

[Gwing  km  Papers. 
And,  after,  this :  and  th^n  fq  pii^p^^fy^  i^itb 
What  m^^tp  you  have. 

[E.rii  King,  frozvning  upon  Cardinal  JFolsey: 
the  Nobles  throng  after  miiing,m4 

W OL.  Wbftt  should  thi$  me^n  ?t 

What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  leap'd  it  ? 
He  parted  IrowniAg       m^»  «is  if  ruin 
Leap*d  from  Vis  ^yes :  Sp  \c^\^  the  chafed  Ik^ 

old  copy  there  no  stop  at  the  end  of  this  line;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  some  doubt  whether  a  comma  ought  not  to  be  placed  at  it» 
rather  than  a  full  point.  Malonb. 

*  As  doth  a  rock  against  th?  chiding  flood.]  So,  in  our  au- 
thor's 116th  Sonnet: 

"       it  Is  an  eyer-fixje4  ipark, 
That  looks  on  tempests^  abd  is  never  shaken." 

TliecAiV/n^  flood  is  the  ftfjoimiflnigf  flood.  So,  in  the  rases  in 
commendation  of  our  author,  by  J«  M.  S.  prefixed  to  the  folio 
1632  s 

"  there  plays  a  fiur 

*'  But  chiding  fountain." 
So»  in  King  Henry  V.  vol.  xvii.  p.  332  : 

**  He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  itr 
That  caves  and  worn  by  vaultages  of  France  ' 
Shall  cAicfe your  trespass."  aIalome. 
See  also  vol.  v.  p.  297,  n.  6.  Stbbvbhs. 
Ule^  velut  pelagi  rupes  immota,  resistit. 

M^,yivi.  m.  S.W. 

VOL.  XIX.  2  E 
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Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him  ; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.    I  must  read  this  paper; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger.— Tis  so; 
This  paper  has  undone  me : — ^Tis  the  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom. 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.    O  negligence. 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by !  What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know  'twill  stir  him  strongly ;  Yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  hi  spite  of  fortune 
WiXL  bring  me  off  again.    What's  this — To  the 
Pope  ? 

The  letter,  as  I  live^  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness.   Nay  then»  farewell  1 
I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  great- 
ness ^ ; 

And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting  :  I  shall  fall 
like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Re-enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk^  the 

Earl  of  Surrey^ y  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

iVbit.  Hear  the  kmg*«  pleasure,  cardbial:  who 
commands  you 

7  I  have  touch*d  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ;]  So,  in 
Marlowe's  King  Edward  11. : 

"  Base  fortune,  now  I  see  that  in  thy  wheel 

"  There  is  a  point,  to  which  when  men  aspire, 

"  They  tumble  headlong  down.    That  point  I  touched  $ 

•*  And  seeing  there  ^vf\s  no  ])]ace  to  mount  up  higher, 

*'  Why  should  I  grieve  at  my  declining  fall  ?  "  Maloije. 

8  Re-enter  the  Dukeft,  kc."]  It  may.  not  be  improper  here  to 
repeat,  that  the  time  of  this  play  is  from  1521,  just  before  the 
Duke  of  liuckingham  s  commitment,  to  the  year  1533,  when 
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To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands ;  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-house  ^  my  lord  of  Winchester's 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highness. 

Queen  Elisabeth  was  born  and  christened.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, thcfcfoie^  who  is  introduced  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  Act» 
or  in  1582,  is  not  the  same  person  who  here,  or  in  15^,  dennods 
the  great  seal  from  Wolsey ;  for  Thomas  Homurd»  who  was 
created  Duke  of  Ndrfolk,  1514,  died,  we  are  informed  by  Holin- 
shed,  p.  891 »  at  W^hitsnntide,  1525.  As  our  author  has  here 
made  two  persons  into  one,  so,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  made  one- 
person  into  two.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  here  is  tlie  snme  with  him 
who  married  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  daughter,  as  appears  from 
his  own  mouth : 

"  I  am  joyful 
To  meet  the  leaiit  occasion  that  may  give  me 

«« Remembiance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke." 
Again:  * 

**  Thy  ambition*' 
Thou  scarlet  sin^  robb*d  this  bewailing  land 

"  Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law . 

**  You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland; 

**  Far  from  his  succour — 
But  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  daughter,  was  at  this  time  the  individual  above  men-  ^ 
tinned  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  reason  for  adding  the  third  or 
fourth  person  as  interlocutors  in  this  scene  is  not  very  apparent, 
for  Hoiinshed,  p.  909,  mentions  only  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Snflblk  being  sent  to  demand  the  great  seal,  and  all  that  is  spoken 
would  proceed  with  sttfiicient  propriety  out  of  their  mouths.  The 
cause  of  the  Duke  of  NorfoUt's  animosity  to  Wolsey  is  obvious, 
and  Cavendish  mentions  that  an  open  quanel  at  this  time  sub- 
sisted between  the  Cardinal  and  Charles  Brandon^  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  Reed. 

9  To  AsHER-house.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Asher  was  the  an- 
cient name  of  Esher ;  as  appears  from  Hoiinshed:  *'  — andeverie 
man  took  their  horses  and  rode  strait  to  Asher** 

HoUnshed,  vol.  li.  p.  909.  Warner. 
'  —  my  lord  of  Winchester's,]  Shakspeare  forgot  that  Wol- 
sey was  himself  Bishop  of  Winchester,  unless  he  meant  to  say, 
you  must  confine  yourself  to  that  house  which  you  possess  as 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  'Asher,  near  Hampton-Court,  was  one  of 
the  hcNises  belonging  to  that  Bishoprick.    Malonb.  *  ' 

Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died  Sept.  14,  152S,  and  Wolsey 
held  this  see  tn  commendam.   Esher  therefore  was  his  own  house. 
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fVoL.  Stay, 
Where's  your  commknon,  lords?  words  cannot 

Authority  so  weighty  \ 

Sur.  Who  dare  cross  them  ? 

Bearing  the  khig's  will  fifom  his  mouth  cicpressly  ? 

ffoL.  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words,  to  doit, 
(I  mean  your  malice,)  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare  and  must  deny  it  \    Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded, — envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye!  and  how  sleek  and  wanton  ^ 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ndd ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice  ;  * 
You  have  christian  warrant  for  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.    That  seal. 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king, 
(Mine,  afid  your  master,)  with  his  own  hand  gave 
me: 

Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 

During  my  life ;  and  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
tied  it  by  letters  patents:  Now,  who'll  take  it? 
Sm.  The  king,  that  gave  it, 

«   so  WEIGHTY.]    The  editor  of  the  third  folio  clianged 

woeighty  to  mi^hfrj,  and  all  the  aubsequent  editors  adopted  bis  ca- 
pricious ftltemtion.    M  alone. 

I  believe  the  change  pointed  out  was  rather  accidental  than  Ct* 
pricious  ;  as,  in  the  proof  sheets  of  this  republication,  [Mr.  Stte* 
vens's,]  the  words — weighty  and  mighty  have  more  than  once  bw 
given  instead  of  eaeh  enher.  SraavBiig, 
3  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  of  fMivdft,  to  do  it, 
(I  mean,  y&a  iii«]iee»)  know,  &cO '  Wolsey  had  said : 
"  -—  woinlB  cannot  carry 
Authority  fto  imgfaty.*' 
To  which  they  reply  t 

*•  Who  dare  cross  them  ?  **  &c. 
Wolsey,  answering  them,  continue??  his  own  speech,  "  Till  I  fin^ 
more  than  will  or  words  (/  mean  more  than  your  malicious  will 
and  words)  to  do  it ;  '  that  is,  *  to  carry  oM&rUy  so  mighty;  I 
will  deny  to  return  what  the  King  has  given  me,*  Jobhsov. 
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/Foz,.  It  must  be  himself  then. 

SuR.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

ff^L.  Proud  lord,  thou  Ue$%; 

\^thm  these  forty  hours  ^  Surrey  dur^t  betliier 
Have  burnt  that  Umgue«  than  acMi  ao* 

Sum.  Thy  ambition. 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law; 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals, 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  best  p^ts  bc^ad  together^) 
Weighed  not  a  hair  of  his.    Plague cf  fum  foUeyi 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  ttou  gav'at 
him  ; 

Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  pf  boly  piiy^ 
AbsolVd  him  with  an  axe. 

/FoL.  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 

I  answer,  is  most  false.    The  duke  bylaw 
Found  his  deserts:  how  imiocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  bis  end. 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov*d  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you, 

4  Within  these  FORTY  hours— ]   Why^^tify  iMMUft?  fiutafeir 

minutes  have  passed  since  Wolsey's  disgrace.  I  suspect  thai 
Shr^kspeare  wrote — "within  these  four  hours,"— and  that  the  per- 
son who  revised  and  tampered  with  this  play,  not  knowing  that 
hours  was  used  by  onr  poet  as  a  dissyllable,  made  this  injudicious 
alteration.  MALnNR. 

1  adht^re  to  the  old  reading.  Fortif  (I  know  uot  why)  seems 
andently  to  have  been  the  luntliar  namber  on  many  occasions, 
*wfaere  no  very  exact  tedwaing  aeecsaaiy.  la  a  fmwr  «cene, 
.  tlie  Old  Lady  offets  to  lav  AnaeBanen  a  wager  of  *\/mrltf  pence;  ** 
Sleader*  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  says — I  had  imtber 
than ./bify  shillings — ;  **  and  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the 
humour  oi forty  fancies  *'  is  the  ornament  of  GnMfeioV  Juit.  Thus 
alsOy  in  Coriolanus : 

"  —  on  fair  ground  ^ 
1  could  btaXjorttf  of  them."  Stuvsms, 
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You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour, 
That  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth  * 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  thaa  Surrey  can  be^ 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sub.  By  my  soul. 

Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you ;  thou  sbould'st 
feel 

My  sword  i'  the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My  lords. 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ?  ■  . 
And  from  this  fellow  ?  If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  ^  by  a  piece  of  scariet, 
Farewell  nd)ility ;  let  Us  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  widi  his  cq»,  like  la^'. 

i  That  I,  in  the  way,  &c.]    Old  copy—**  That  in  the  way 

.  STB£V£irS. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads : 

««  That  /,  in  the  way,"  &c. 
uad  this  unnecessary  emendation  has  been  adopted  by  all  thesub* 
sequent  editors.  The  construction  is,  '  I,  that  dare  mate  a  sounder 
man  thiu  Surrey,  tell  you,  you  have  as  little  honesty  as  honoar/ 

Maiovb. 

As  this  passage  is  to  me  obscure,  if  not  unintelligible,  without 
Mr.  Theobald's  correction,  I  have  not  discarded  it.  Steevens. 

^  To  be  thus  jaded — ]  To  be  abused  and  ill-treated,  like  a 
worthless  horse  :  or  perhaps  to  be  ridden  by  a  priest  ;-—to  have 
him  mounted  above  us.  Malone. 

The  same  verb  (whatever  its  precise  meaning  may  be)  oCGunis 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  III.  Sc.  I. : 

The  ne'er-yet*beaten  hoise  of  Parthia 

We  hw^  jaded  out  o*  the  field.*'  St^byxms. 

'  And  DABB  us  with  his  cap,  like  lakks.]  So^  in  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Mehmcholy^  edit.  163%  p.d56s  ''never  Holne  so 
dared  a  lark:* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  is  srarlet;  and  that 
one  of  the  methods  of  dlanncr  larks  was  by  small  min  ors  fastened 
on  scarlet  cloth,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  these  birds  while 
the  fowler  drew  his  net  over  them. 

The  same  thought  occurs  in  Skelton's  \V  hy  Come  Ye  Not  lu 
Court  ?  i.  e.  a  satire  on  Wolsey : 
The  red  hat  with  his  lure, 
Bringeth  al  thinges  under  cure."  Stbbvbits. 
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IVoL.  AU  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

SuR.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one, 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets. 
You  writ  to  the  pope»  against  the  king:  your 
coodness, 

Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious.— 
My  lord  of  Norfork, — as  you  are  truly  noble, 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state  \ 
Of  our  despis  d  nobility,  our  issues. 
Who    if  he  live»  will  scarce  be  gentlemen, — 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  hb  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life : — Fll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell^  when  tjie  brown 
wench' 

Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal* 

» 

'  What,]   OkL  cofff^Whwm.   Corrected  in  the  Becxmd  firiHl 

.  MilLOMB. 

9  Worse  than  the  sacrin(;  bell,]  The  little  bell,  which  is 
rung  to  give  notice  of  the  Host  approaching  when  it  is  carried  in 
procesfliont  as  also  in  other  offices  of  the  Romish  church,  is  called 
the  sacring,  or  consecraiion  bell ;  from  the  French  word,  sacrer. 

Theobald. 

The  Abbess,  in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  1608,  says : 

**  you  shall  ring*  the  sacring  bell, 

"  Keep  your  hours,  and  toll  your  knell." 
Again,  in  Reginald  Scott'sDiscovery  of  Witchcraft,  1.584? :  "He 
heard  a  little  sacring  bell  ring  to  the  eIe?atlon  of  a  to-morrow 
mass.**  '  ^ 

The  now  obsolete  verb  to  sacre,  is  used  by  P.  Flolland,  in  his 
translation  of  rilny's  Natural  History,  book  X.  ch.  vL  And  by 
Chapman,  in  his  version  of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Diana: 
*•  Sacrhi[';  my  sonj^ to  every  deity."  Steevens. 
«  — when  the  brown  wencli,  ^^:c.]  The  amorous  propensities 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  are  much  dwelt  on  in  the  ancient  satire  already 
quoted,  p.        n.  6 :  ,  . .      ^  , 

*•  liy  his  pry  tie  and  fuulce  treachery, 
**  fVhoardom  and  baudy  Icachery,. 
He  hath  beensotntoUerable.*' 

1 
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fPoL.  rifoW  much,  metMnks,  I  could  despise  this 

man, 

But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 
Noju  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king's 
hand: 

But,  thus  mudh,  they  are  foul  ones. 

0^oL.  So  much -borer, 

And  spotless,  shall  mine  innocence  arise. 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

SuR,  This  cannot  save  you: 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  rem^mher 
Some  of  these  articles ;  and  out  th^y  shdl. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal, 
Youll  show  a  little  honesty, 

WoL,  Speak  on,  sir; 

I  dare  your  worst  objections  :  if  I  blush. 
It  is,  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners* 

SvM^  Vd  rather  want  those,  than  my  head,  tlkvt 
at  you. 

First,  that,  without  the  king  s  assent  or  knowledge, 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  :  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

NoH.  Then,  that,  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  fbreign  princes,  Ego  et  Rex  meus 

Again  : 

**  The  goodes  that  he  thus  gaddered 
"  Wretchedly  he  hath  scattered 

In  causes  nothynge  expedient. 
"  To  qiake  wyndowe^  walles  and  doves, 

**  And  to  mayntaym  baudei  imd  tohoiret 
**  A  grett  parte  tfiereof  is  spent." 
And  still  more  grossly  afe  his  amouh  spoken  of  in  many  otUr 

parts  of  the  same  poem.  Stbbvevs. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  topick  of  invective  against 
the  clergy.  In  Fabian's  Chronicle,  p.  326,  edit.  L5/>9,  we  read  of 
•*a  chaste  Cardinal,''  who  *inthe  evening  after  he  hadUnvdIie 
blowen  his  home,  and  said  it  was  a  detestable  sintie  to  aryse  IVoro 
y*  side  of  a  strumpei  and  sacre  the  body  of  (Christ,  he  was  taken 
>vith  a  strumpette  to  his  open  shame  and  rebuke,"  3oi>WLLL. 
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Was  still  inscrib'd ;  6a  ^iMdtk  yott  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

SuF,  Then,  that,  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  kin^  or  comicil^  whcon  you  went 
Ambassadcir  tb  the  entpehfr,  ifoa  made  bold 
T5  cf^tiy      Flfldtd^  the  grettt  seal. 

Sue,  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis  *,  to  conclude, 
Without  the  king's  will,  or  the  state  s  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

SaF4  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  yotthave'oaus'd 
Your  hdty  hat  to  be  dtainp*d  on  the  kinifs  edln\ 

Si/n.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable 
substance, 

(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience,) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
Youbave  for  iBgnfti^ ;  to  the  mere  undoing^ 
Of  aB  the  kingdom.   Many  more  there  are ; 

*  First  folio,  Cassado. 

•  Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  king's  coin.]  In  the  long 
String;  of  articles  exhibited  by  the  Privy  Council  against  Wokey, 
which  Sir  Edward  Coke  transcribed  from  the  original,  tbb  offence 
coAijpOMd  one  of  the  charges :  40.  Also  the  said  Lord  Cardinal 
of  hia  further  pompoos  and  praumptnons  mindc^  hath  cntetprfscd 
^  10  joyn  and  inqmnt  the  Carainal's  hat  under  yoar  araies  in  ymir 
tapk  of  groats  made  at  your  dty  of  York,  wfcidi  Ukedeed  haSh  not 
been  seen  to  be  done  by  any  subject  in  your  realm  before  thia 
time.**    4  Inst.  9\.    Hot  t  White, 

This  was  certainly  one  of  the  articles  exhibited  against  Wolsey, 
but  rather  with  a  view  to  swell  the  catalogue,  than  from  any 
serious  cause  of  accusation  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Archbishops  Cran- 
iner,  iiainbrigge,  and  Warham,  were  indulged  with  the  same  pri- 
vilege.   See  &nelting*s  View  of  the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of 

England.  Doocit 

3  ^  to  tlie  MBitB  ttttdoinff Jfm  is  ahuhde,  Se^  in  The 
HbiMrt  Mitt*8  F6rtune,  by  Beamnont  vnd  Ftetcher : 

I  am  as  happy 
my  friend's  goody  as  if  'twere  iii€f'A^  mine.*' 

Steevbms. 

It  is  veiy  frequently  used  in  this  sense  by  Shakspeare. 
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Whicb»  sinoe  they  are  of  you»  and  odious^ 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

CuAM,  O  my  lord. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far;  'tis  virtue; 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them. 
Not  you,  correethim.   My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

SvR.  I  forgive  him. 

SuF,  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  further  pleasure  is,— 
Because  all  those  things,  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  iegatine  within  this  kingdom,  ' 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  SL  praniunire\— 
That  ttierefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements. 
Chattels,  and  whatsoever^,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection: — ^This  is  my  charge. 

Noji,  And  so  we'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
How  to  live  better.    For  your  stubborn  answer, 

4  Fall  INTO  the  compass,  &c.]  The  harshneris  of  this  line  in- 
duces me  to  think  that  we  should  either  read,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer— "  Fall  in  the  compass,"  or  ''Fall  into  compuiiii,  '  omitting 
the  article.  Stbstsks. 

5  of  a  PRJBMUNiiiB,]'  It  Is  ti\mo»Pi  ynp^qcqssary  to  obsenw^ 
HaApramunire  is  a  barbarous  word  used  mtttd  idpraffumere,  - 

STjBBVBirS* 

^  Chattels,  and  whatsoever,]  The  old  copy — wtlet*  I  have 
ventured  to  substitute  chattels  here,  as  the  author's  genuine  word, 
becaiTse  the  judgment  in  a  writ  of  pramunire  is,  that  the  defen- 
dant shall  /jc  out  of  the  kind's  vrntcction  ;  and  his  lands  and  tenc- 
meniSy  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the  king  ;  and  that  his  body 
shall  remain  in  prison  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  veiy  descrip- 
tion of  the  praemunire  is  set  out  by  Holinshed^  in  his  Life  of  King 
Henry  VUI.  p.  ^9.  Theobald. 

The  emenaatimi  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  is,  I  thiok,  fully  justi* 
fied  hj  the  passage  in  Holinshed's  Cbroaide,  on  which  this  is 
founded ;  in  which  it  is  obsenrable  that  the  FQid  chat  ids  is  spelt 
cattels,  which  might  have  been  easily  confounded  with  auilegf 
"  After  this,  in  the  King's  Bench  his  matter  for  the  prteniunire 
being  called  \ipon,  twn  attornies  which  he  had  authorised  by  his 
warrant  signed  with  his  own  hand,  confessed  the  action,  and  so  had 
judgment  to  forfeit  all  his  landes,  tenements,  goods,  and  catlels^and 
to  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection/'  Chron,  vol.  ii.  p.  909. 

Malomb 
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About  the  giving  back  the  p^reat  seal  to  us, 

The  kingshallknow  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank  you. 

So  fare  you  weii»  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

\_E.reunt  all  Imt  IV olset* 
fFoL.  Sofiurewett  to  the  little  good  yoU  bear  me. 
Farewell !  a  long  fereweU,  to  all  tny  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  *  \  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And,---^hen  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,— »nip8  his  nx^^. 
And  then  he  fdls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur  d. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  i^lory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high  blown  pride 
At  length  brc^e  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me 
Weary,  and  old  with  ser^ce,  to  the  mercy  . 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

*  Fint  foiio,  hopes, 

7  This  is  tlie  state  of  man  ;  To-day  iic  i  uts  forth 

The  tender  leavbs  of  hope,  &c.]  So,  in  our  author^s  25th 
Sonnet : 

Great  princei^  Jmjtmriiei  their  fair  leaves  spread. 

But  as  the  marigold  in  the  sun's  eye ; 
**  And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
"  For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die."  Malonb. 

8  —  nips  hh  ROOT,  ]  *'  As  sprinE^-frosts  are  not  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees,"  Dr.  Warburton  reads — shoot.  Such  capri- 
cious alterations  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  mention,  merely  to 
introduce  the  notes  of  those,  who,  while  they  have  shewn  them  to 
be  unneceiisary,  have  illustrated  our  author.  Malonb... 

Vernal  frosts,  indeed,  do  not  kill  tbe  roo^,  but  then  to  luj?  the 
shooU  does  not  kill  tbe  tree  or  make  it  fall.  The  metaphor 
vrill  not»  in  either  readbg,  correspond  exactly  with  natare; 

Johnson. 

I  adhese  to  the  old  reading,  which  is  countenanced  by  the  fol> 
lowing  passage  in  A.  W.'s  Commendation  of  Gasooigne'  and  his 

Poesies : 

"  And  frosts  so  nip  the  rooUs  of  vert uous- meaning  minds.'* 
See  (jraiicoigDe's  Works,  1587.  Stbbvbns. 
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Vain  pomp  and  gloty  of  this  Wofld»  I  hate  ye ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd  :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  I 
There  is^  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That8we«t  aspect  of  princes^  and  their  nim  \ 
More  pangs  and  fnurs  dnn  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  fiiDsy  he  falls  Uie  Liunier^ 
Never  to  hope  again.*^ 

Enter  Cmqm^^xll,  amazedly* 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell 
Crcm»  I  faa?e  no  pewer  to  q^ak»  sir. 
WoL.  Whaft»  aittufd 

At  my  misfartones  ?  can  thy  spirit  mnd^, 

A  great  man  should  decline  ?  Nay,  an  you  weep» 
I  am  fallen  indeed, 

Crom,  How  does  your  ffuce  ? 

tVoL.  Why,well; 
Never  so  truly  hapfiy,  my  good  Cromwril. 
I  know  myself  now:  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  digmtfes, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cur'd 
me,  ' 

» 

9  — <  and  THETH  ruin,]  Mast  of  the  modern  editors  read^our 
ruin.  Steevens. 

"  Their  ruin  "  is,  *  their  displeasure,'  producing  the  downfidi 
and  ruin  of  him  on  whom  it  lights.   So  before : 
**  He  parted  Jrtnming  Aon  me^  n  if  mm 
Laap'd  from  his  eyes,^  MAtom. 
And  wfacn  lie  falls,  he  falls  Kke  IwilerJ   Sob  in  Ghneeh- 
yard's  Legmid  of  Caidinal  WolMy^  Minonr  for  Magialialait 

1587: 

**  Your  fault  not  half  so  great  as  was  mv  pride, 
•*  For  which  offence  yell  Lucifer  from  the  skies,"  Maloxe. 
Itt  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  W'olsey,  &c.  a  poem,  by  i  ho. 
Slorer,  student  of  Christ-churchy  in  Oxfoiti,  1599,  tbe  Cardinal 
expresses  himself  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar : 
**  If  ODoe  we  fall,  we  fidl  Coloniii-like, 
We  fiUl  at  onee,  like  pttfan  <pf  the  iMine/' &c. 

SiriBvmvs. 
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I  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoulders. 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  nav} %  too  much  honour: 
O,  'tis  a  burden^  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  men  that  hcyes  for  heaven. 
CnoMt^  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  tbat  ri^ 
use  of  it. 

JVoL.  I  hope,  I  have:  I  am  able  now,  metliinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
Th  an  my  weak^hearted  enemies  dar^  oifer  \ 
What  news  alxoad? 

Crqm.  The  heaviest,  and  the  wont, 

Is  your  displeasme  with  tiie  king. 

fVoL,  '  God  bless  him ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  sir  Thomas  More  is 
chosen 

Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place  . 

IVoL.  That's  somewhat  sudden : 

But  he*s  a  learned  man*  May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 

For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  ^ ! 
What  more  ? 

«  —  I  am  able  now,  melhinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  mniI  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miaeiiee,  and  greater  fiir. 
Than  mv  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer*]   So^  in  King 
Heniy  VI.  Part  U. : 

"  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute,*' 
Aguin,  in  Othello : 

**  Thou  hast  not  half  the  po^ve^  to  do  me  harm, 
**  As  I  have  to  be  hurt."  Malone. 
3  .  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  !]    The  chancellor  (3 
the  general  guaidnn  of  orphans.   "A  tomb  of  team'*  is  veiy 
haish.  Joa«80ir. 

This  idea  will  appear  not  altogether  indefensible  to  those  who 
recollect  the  folkywing  epigram  of  Martial : 
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Crom,  That  Cranm^  is  retum'd  ^dth  welcome, 

Instaird  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury., 

WoL,  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  ^,  as  his  queen. 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

IVoL.  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  me  down. 
O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  i  have  lost  for  ever :  - 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noUe  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles  ^  Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell; 

Fletdibia  Heliadum  ramis  dum  vipera  serpit, 

Flttxit  in  obstantem 
Quae  dum  miratur  pingui  se  lore  teneri» 

Concreto  liguit  vincta  repente  gelu. 
Ne  tibi  regali  placeas  Cleopatra  Bepidchfo^ 
Vipera  situmulo  nobiliore  jacet. 
The  Heliades  certainly  "wept  a  tomb  of  tears   over  tlie  viper. 
The  same  conceit,  however,  is  found  in  Drummond  of  Hawthora- 
den's  Teares  for  the  Death  of  Moeliades  : 

*•  The  Museb,  Phtjebus,  Love,  have  raised  of  their  ieares 
"  A  eryital  tomb  to  him,  through  which  his  worth  appeares.** 

Stbbvxns. 

A  similar  conceit  occurs  in  King  Richard  11.  Act  III.  Sc.  IIL 

Hbhlby. 

The  old  copy  has— on  him^-  The  error,  which  probably  aroie 
from  similitude  of  sounds^  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Malone. 

*  —  in  open, — ]  A  Latinism,  [in  apcrfo]  perhaps  introduced 
by  Ben  Jonson,  who  is  supposed  to  have  tampered  with  this  play. 
Et  castris  in  aperto  positis  ;  Liv.  i.  33.  i.  e.  in  a  jjlace  exposed  on 
aU  sides  to  view,  Stbbtbms. 

^  Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited  ' 
Upon  my  smiles.]  The  number  of  persons,  who  composed 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  household,  according  to  the  printed  account, 
was  eight  hundred.  "  When  (says  Cavendish  in  his  Life  of 
Wolsey,)  shall  we  see  any  more  such  subjects,  that  shall  keepe 
such  a  noble  house  ?— Here  is  an  end  of  his  household.  The 
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I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master  :  Seek  the  king ; 
That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !  I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art  *.  he  will  advance  thee ; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 
(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too:  Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not;  make  use*  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord, 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron,  ' 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord.— 
The  king  shall  have  my  service  ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

IVoL.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 

number  of  persons  in  the  cheyne-roU  [check-roll]  were  e^la 

hundred jOQTSor)^" 

'  But  Cavendish's  work,  though  written  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary,  was  not  published  till  ioil ;  and  it  was  then  printed  most 
unfaithfully,  some  passages  being  interpolated,  near  half  of  the 
MS.  being  omilted,  and  the  phraseology  being  modernbed 
throughout,  to  make  it  more  r^idable  at  that  time ;  the  covert 
object  of  the  publiedtioii  probably  having  been,  to  render  Laud 
odious,  by  shemng  bow  for  church-power  had  been  extended 
by  Wolsey,  and  how  dangerous  that  prelate  was,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  followed  his  example.  The  persons  who  pro- 
cured this  publication,  seem  to  have  been  little  solicitous  about 
the  melons  they  employed,  if  they  could  but  obtain  their  end  ; 
and  therefore,  amnnL(  other  unwarrantable  sophistications,  they 
took  care  that  the  number  '*  of  troops  who  waited  on  Wolsey's 
smiles,**  should  be  sufficiently  maernified  ;  and,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  eifrhty^  which  was  the  real  number  of  his  household, 
they  printed  a^ht  hundred.  This  appears  from  two  MSS.  of  this 
work  in  the  Museum ;  MSS.  Harl.  428,  and  MSS.  Birch, 
4285. 

In  another  manuscript  copy  of  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  in 
the  Publick  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  number  of  the  Cardinal's 
household,  by  the  addition  of  a  cypher,  is  made  1800.  Maloxr. 

*  — make  USE — ]  i.  e.  make  interest.  So,  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  \    —  I  gave  him  use  for  it."  Steevens. 
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In  all  my  mism^ai  bill  tbou  hart  bf^A  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  tnuh  to  play  the  woman. 

I^et's  dry  our  eyes  :  and  thus  far  hear  nie,  Crpmwell; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be ; 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  niention 
Of  me  more  must  be  befLrd  of, — sa^»  I  taught  tbeei 
Say,  Woloey, — ^that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  aounded  idl  tbe  deptl^  and  ahoiab  of  bpnouTi— 
Fomid  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  tling  away  ambition  ^ ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ^ ;  how  can  man  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by*t  ? 
Love  thj^elf  laat:  ^heiiab  those  bearls  that  hate 
thee^; 

9  —fling  away  ahbitiok;]  Wolsey  does  not  mean  to  con- 
demn every  kind  of  ambition;  for  in  a  preceding  line  hesayi  he 
will  instruct  Cromwell  how  to  rite,  and  in  the  subsequent  linei 
he  evidently  considers  him  as  a  mw  in  oflifiip:     ^taea  if  thoa 

falVsty'  8cc.  Ambition  here  means  a  criminril  and  inordinate 
ambition,  that  endeavours  to  obtain  honours  by  djshonest  means. 

Malone. 

•  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,]    See  p.  428,  n.  1.    Steev}  ns. 

9  •—cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee;]  Though  this  be 
good  divii^ity,  apd  an  admiral^Ie  precept  for  our  conduct  in  pri- 
vate life,  it  was  never  calculated  or  designed  for  the  magistrate  or 
pubjick  minister.  Nor  could  ti^  be  the.djrection  a  man  expe- 
rienced Xfi  affiurs  to  bis  pupil.  It  would  make  a  good  c^ri^ tia^ 
but  a  very  ill  and  yeiy  unjust  .stateamao.  And  we  haye  npt^iw 
so  infamous  in  tradition,  a.s  the  supposed  advice  given  to  one  w 
our  kings,  "  to  cherish  his  enemies,  and  to  be  in  no  pain  i(or  his 
friends."    I  am  of  opinion  the  poet  wrote  : 

**        cherish  those  hearts  that  ix^ait  thee;  " 
i.  e.  thy  dependants.    For  the  contrary  practice  had  contributed 
tjo  Wolsey's  ruin.   He  was  not  careful  enough  in  making  depen- 
dants  by  his  bounty,  while  intent  in  amassing  wetdth  to  himself. 
The  following  line  seems  to  confirm  this  correction : 

Corruption  wins  noit  more  than  honesty.'* 
i.  e.  You  will  never  find  men  won  over  to  your  temporary  occa- 
sions by  br[I)en%  so  useful  to  you  as  friends  made  by  a  just  and 
generous  muni^cence.  Warb.urton« 
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Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not: 
Let  all  the  ends,  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God*8,  and  truth's  ;  then  if  thou  ML'st,  O 
CtomwelU 

Thou  fiJFst  a  blessed  martjnr.   Serve  the  king ; 

And, — FVythee,  lead  me  in  : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have  \ 

To  the  last  penny  ;  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe^ 

And  my  integrity  to,  heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  cidl  my  own.  O  Cromwell,  Cromwdl, 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal' 

I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

^QL*  So  I  have.  Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court  I  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

[Exeunt* 

I  am  unwilling  wantonly  to  contradict  so  ingenious  a  remark, 
but  that  the  reader  may  not  be  mbled,  and  beheve  tbe  ernenda- 
tioD  propoted  to  be'neocBsary,  he  ahonkl  xemember  that  this  is 
not  a  tine  Ibr  Woh^  to  speik  only  as  a  iiatemant  bat  as  a 
jckristian.  Shakspeare  would  ba?e  debased  the  character^  just 
when  he  was  employing  his  strongest  efforts  to  raise  it,  had  he 
drawn  it  otherwise.  Nothing  makes  the  hour  of  disgrace  more 
irksome,  than  the  reflection,  that  we  have  been  deaf  to  offers  of 
reconciliation,  and  perpetuated  that  enmity  which  we  might  have 
converted  into  friendship.  Stsbvbms. 

'  —  Pr*ythee,  lead  me  in  : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have,]     This  inventory 
Wobey  actually  caused  to  be  taken  unon  his  disgrace,  and  the 
part iculata  may  be  seen  at  lai^ge  in  stowe's  Chronicle*  p>  546^ 
editiesi. 

'  '  Among  the  Harl.  MSS.  there  is  one  intitled,  An  Inventorie 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  rich  Housholde  Stuffe.  Temp.  Henry  VIII. 
The  original  book,  as  it  seems,  k^t  by  his  own  officeis."  See 

Harl.  Catal.  N°.  599.  Douce. 

^  Had  I  but  served  my  God,  &c.]  This  sentence  was  really 
uttered  by  Wolsey.  Johnson. 

When  Samrah,  the  deputy  governor  of  Basorah,  was  deposed 
VOL.  XIX.  2  F 
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ACT  IV.  ^ENE  h 
A  Stitet  in  Wesbninsiter* 

■ 

tlHtir  f}i»o  GentteMen,  metifig. 

1  Gent.  You  are  well  met  once  again  \ 

2  Gent*  So  are  you^. 

1  Gent*  You  come  to  take  yoiir  stand  heie»  and 

behold 

The  lady  Anhe  pas^  from  her  ooitmatidn  ? 

2  Gent,  'Tis  all  my  business .  At  our  las  t  encounter^ 
The  duke,  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trials 

hf  Moawifah  the  iltth  cdiph,  he  is  reported  to  have  fai|w««ei 
huMclf  in  the  same  nanner :  "If  1  had  served  God  to  Well  ai  I 
have  served  him,  he  would  never  have  condemned  me  to  all  eter^ 

nity" 

A  similar  <;entiment  also  occurs  in  The  Earle  of  Murton's  Tra- 
gedy, by  Churchyard,  159S  : 

Had  I  serv'd  God  as  well  in  euery  sort, 
"  As  I  did  serue  my  king,  and  maister  still ; 
'*  My  scope  had  not  this  season  beene  so  shorty 
Hot  wotfd  han^  hud  the  poWer  to  doe  me  111.** 

Sittmis. 

Antonio  Ferez,  the  faV^oattte  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
bMe  the  same  pathetick  complaint ;  **  Moh  2ele  etoit  si  grand 

vei*^  CCS  bpnigrips  puissances  [Ifi  cour  de  Turin,]  que  si  j'en  eusse 
eu  autant  pour  Dieu,  je  ne  double  point qu'ilne m'eut  d^^recom* 
jpensc  de  son  paradis."  Malone. 

This  was  a  stranj^e  Sentence  for  Wolsey  to  ntter,  who  was  dis- 
graced fur  the  basest  treachery  to  hi»  King  in  the  affair  of  the 

divorce:  but  it  shows  hoariialttially men  endeanwtrto  fiaUialB 
their  crimes  even  to  themselves*   M.  Masok, 
'  4li^  is  a  remarkable  affinity  between  these  wMs  and  pail 

qf  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who  Was  supposea  bf 
SMg  J  ames  V.  th\i8  to  address  him  in  a  dream :  Though  I  was 
a  sinner  ag-fiinst  God,  I  failed  not  to  thee.  Had  I  been  as  good 
a  servant  tp  the  iiOrd  my  God,  as  I  was  to  thee,  I  had  not  died 
that  death.**  PinscoUie's  History  of  Scotland^  p.  26 i»  edit.  17l^ 
]2ffl0.  Douce. 

'  •—once  again.]  Alluding  to  their  former  meeting  ia  the 
liliUnjftd-Act  John's  ow. 

4  Avo  so  aie  you.]  The  conjunction-^^latf  was  aapfiGed  bf 
feRr  Hiomai  Hatftner,  to  complete  the  wewmie.  STtmrMn. 
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1  Gs^fr.  Tis  very  true :  but  that  time  o&r  d 
sorrow; 
This»  geneial  joy. 

0  Gsyr,  *Tb mil:  The iittzens* 

I  am  sure,  have  shown  at  fiill  their  royal  minds  ^ ; 
As,  let  them  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forw^d 
In  celebration  of  this  day  ^  with  i>haws« 
Pageants^  and  sights  of  iionour, 

1  Ge.yt.  Never  greater. 
Nor,  ru  assore  you»  betlwr  tal6eB»  sir. 

^GjEinr.  Mayl  beboUtoaskwbatdiatcoiitai&a, 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ?  , 

1  Gent.  Yes ;  *tis  the  list 
Of  those,  that  claim  their  office  tliis  day. 
By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Suffollc  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  te  ia^  steward :  next,  the  dulce  of  Norfolk, 
He  to  be  earl  marshal ;  you  may  read  the  rest 

2  GsNT.  I  thank  you,  sir;  had  I  not  known  thosie 

customs, 

—  their  hoyal  minds;]  i.  e.  their  minds  well  affected  to 
their  King.  Mr.  Pope  unnecessarily  changed  this  word  to  loyaL 
Id  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  we  have    royal  faith,**  that  is^  faith 

due  to  kings  ;  which  SirT.  Hanmer  changed  to  loyaly  and  I  had  too 
hastily  followed  Dr.  Johnson  nnd  the  late  editions,  in  adopting 
the  emendation.  The  recurrence  of  the  same  expression,  though 
it  is  not  such  a  one  m  we  should  now  use,  convinced  me  that 
there  is  no  error  in  the  te.xt  in  either  place.  See  vol.  xvii.  p.  156» 
n.  8.  Malone. 

'Roml,  Ilielieve,  in  the  present  instancei  only  signifies — noBit, 
So»  Macbeth,  speaking  of  Banquet  mentions  his  **  rqifalty  of 
nature.**   Stbbybn  s  . 

«  —  THIS  day—]   Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads : 
**  these  days  '* 

But  Sliakspeare  meant  such  a  day  as  this,  a  coronation  day. 
And  such  is  the  English  idiom,  which  our  author  commonly  pre- 
fers to  grummatiral  nicely.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  should  put  the  words— "As,  let  them  have  their 
rights,  they  are  ever  forward  '*  in  a  parenthesis,  and  then«^*lftw 
dajf  will  be  employed  in  its  usual  sense.  ''They  have  celebrated 
this  day  with  shows ; '  and  the  answer  is,  •*  Ne^er  grester.** 

BOSWBLL.  ■ 
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I  should  have  been  beholden  ^  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what*s  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager  ?  how  goes  her  business  ? 
1  Gent,  That  I  can  tell  you  too.  The  andi- 

bishop 

Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  aS 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay;  to  which 
She  was  often  dted  by  them,  but  appeaiM  not : 
Andi  to  be  shorty  for  not  appearance  ^  and 
The  king's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorc'd, 
And  the  late  marriage  ^  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton  % 
Where  she  remains  now,  dck. 
^  Gmnt.  Alas,  good  lady !— - 

[Trumpas. 

31ie  trumpets  sound :  btand  close,  the  queen  is 
coming. 

*  First  folio,  Kymmallon, 

•  —  BEHOLDEN  —J  The  old  copy  readii — beholding;  and  this 
is  the  word  which  oonstantty  occun'  in  Sbakspeare,  but  has 
throughout  beea  conndered  as  a  oomiptioii»  and  altered  as  In  the 
text,  out  Butler,  in  his  English  Grammar,  1688,  is  of  a  contrary 
opinion :  "  Beholding  to  one,  of  to  behold  or  regard :  which  bv 
a  eynecdoche  g^eneris,  signifyeth  to  respect  and  behold,  or  look 
upon  with  love  and  thanks  for  a  benefit  received,  he.  yet  some 
now  adays  had  rather  write  it — beholden^  i.  e.  obliged,  answering 
to  that  ieneri  et  Jirmiter  oblis;ari:  which  conceipt  would  seem 
the  more  probable,  if  to  behold  did  signify  to  hold;  as  to  bedek,  to 
dek;  to  besprinkle,  Xo  sprinkle.  But  indeed  neither  is  beholden 
English :  neither  ave  behold  and  held  any  more  all  one*  thaa  ,^ 
^0010  ana  come^  at  beseem  and  teem.**  BoswUll. 

7  —.HOT  ajppearancej   I  suppose,  our  author  wrote— 
afip^aiaooe.  So»  in  The  Winter's  Tale : 
**  —  the  execution  did  cry  out 
**  A^amst  the  non-performance."  Steevens. 

«  —  the  LATE  marriage—]  i.  e,  the  marriage  latelt^  considered 
as  a  valid  one.  Stebvbns. 
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THE  OllDEK  OF  THE  I'ROCESSION. 

j1  lively  Nourish  oj  Trumpets;  then  enter 
!•  Two  Judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  purst  and  mace  bC" 

fore  him, 

3.  Choristers  singing,  [Musick. 

4.  Mayor  of  London  bearing  the  mace.     Then  * 

Garter^  in  his  coat  of  arms and  on  his 
headt  a  gilt  copper  crown. 

5.  Marquis  Ihrset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold,  on 

his  head  a  dcmi-coronal  of  gold.  JVith  h  'uti 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of  silver 
with  the  dovey  crowned  with  an  earl's  coronet. 
Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  robe  of  estate,  his  coronet 

on  his  head,  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  as 
high-steward.  fVith  him,  the  Duke  of  Nor^^ 
folk,  with  the  rod  of  luarshalship,  a  coronet 
on  his  head.  Collars  of  SS. 
7»  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-ports ; 
unaer  it,  the  Queen  in  her  robe^  in  her  hair 
richly  adorned  with  pearl,  crowned^  On 
each  side  of  her,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal  of  gQld, 
wrought  with  Jlowers,  bearing  the  Queens 
train. 

9*  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  circlets^ 
of  gold  without  flowers. 

9  —  z/i  his  coat  of  arms,']  i.  e.  in  his  coat  of  office,  embla^ 
zoned  with  the  royal  arms.  Stkevi.ns. 

I  coronal  circlets — ]  I  do  not  recollect  that  these  two 
words  occur  in  any  other  of  our  author's  works ;  a  dfeumstance 
thti  may  serve  to  strengthen  Dr.  Farmer's  opimonr-^that  the 
directions  for  the  pourt  pageantry  tliroaghoot  the  present  itmn, 
were  dmwn  up    another  hand.'  Stbsvbms. 
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S  GsNT*  A  royal  traiii»believe  me. — These  I  know: 

Who's  that,  that  bears  the  scepter  ? 

1  Gest,  Marquis  Dorset : 
And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

2  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman :  That  :»hould  be 
The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  the  same ;  high-steward. 

2  Gbnt.  And  that  my  lord  of  Noifolk  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes. 

2  Gent.  Heaven  bless  thee! 

[Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  on.--^ 
Sir»  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel ; 
Our  Idng  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more,  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady*: 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1  Gent.  They,  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-ports. 

2  GsifT.  Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all, 

are  near  her. 
I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train, 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1  Gent.  It  is  ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2  Gent,  Their  coronets  say  so.  These  are  stars, 

indeed ; 


m 

1 

1  Gmnt.  No  more  of  that. 

[Exit  Procession^  with  a  great  .JUmrish  of 
Trumpets. 

%  —  when  he  strmvs  that  ladv:]  I  do  not  recollect  tiist 
our  author,  in  any  other  of  his  worKs,  has  used  the  veib^ilraw 

in  its  present  sense,  which  i*,  that  of  the  Latin  comprimer^,  TTitiB 
Livy,  1.  4-:  '*  Compressa  vest  al  is,  qiium  gerainum  partum  edidisse^" 
&C.   Again,  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  21st  Iliad: 
"  Bright  Peribaea,  whom  the  floods  &c. 

"  Compress  dr 

I  hm  pointed  out  this  circumstance,  because  Ben  Jonson  is 
•mpeet^  of  haring  made  some  adffitions  to  the  play  before 
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Enter  a  third  Gentleman* 

God  save  you*  sir !  Where  (lave  you  been  bipiling  ? 
3  Gent.  Among  th^  croud  i*  llu;  abbey ;  where  |i 

finger 

Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more ;  I  am  stifled^ 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2  Gent.  You  saw  the  ceremony  i 
S  Qbnt.  That  I  did. 

1  GsHT*  How  was  it? 

3  GsffT*  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2  Gent.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

3  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.  The  rich  stre^  * 
Of  lords,  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  m^ex^ 

To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  choir,  feU  pff 

A  distance  frqm  her;  while  h^r  grace  ^at donnd 

To  rest  a  while*  spme  half  an  hour,  or  so« 

In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  Areely 

The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 

Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 

That  ever  lay  by  man :  which  when  the  people 

Had  the  fiiU  view  of*  such  a  noise  ^rose 

As  the  shrouds  ma|ce  at  s^a  la  a  stiff  tempest, 

As  loud*  and  to  as  inaay  tunes:  hat^  ploaks^ 

(Doublets,  I  think,)  flew  up;  and  had  their  faces 

Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.    S^ch  j9y 

I  never  saw  before.   Great-bellied  women* 

and,  pprbspi,  in  tlitt  my  aetne  whieh  is  descriptive  of  the  per* 
sooaM  WD<»  compose  the  fustecis4€>)t  ptoees^fiDfi.  ^ee  Pf. 
nerii  note  on  the  Epilogue  to  this  play.  Steevens. 

J  —  AND  I  am  stifled — ]  And  was  Introduced  bj^  Sir  f.  Hap- 
■aer,  to  complete  the  measure.  Stbevens. 

4  —  The  rich  stream,  &c.] 

—  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
Mane  s^utantum  totis  vomit  sedib^s  undam, 

Vinf,Georg,\uA!6\.  M4^offB. 
Again*  in  the  second  Thebaid  of  Staliuq,  v.  228 : 

 foribus  cum  immissa  superbis 

Vnda  fremit  vulgi. 
So,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  vol.  xiii.  p.  254" : 

—  this  confiuenctj  this  gntA^fiood  of  visitors/*  Stsbvbhs^ 
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That  bad  not  balf  a  week  to  go  ^  like  rams^ 

In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press. 
And  make  them  reel  before  them,    No  man  living 
Could  say,  This  is  my  wife^  there ;  all  were  woven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2  Gent.  But,  what  followed '  ? 

^Gbkt.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with 
modest  paces 
Came  to  the  altar;  where  she  kneeFd,  and,  saintlike, 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  qiieen; 
As  holy  oilt  Edward  Confessor's  crown. 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her :  which  performed,  the  choir. 
With  all  the  choicest  musick  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.    So  she  parted, 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  GsNT.  Sir,  you 

Must  no  more  call  it  York*pIace,  that  is  past : 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  lost: 
Tis  now  the  king's,  and  cgdFd — Whitehall.  . 

SGjrnt.  I  know  it; 

But  'tis  so  lately  altered,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

ft  Gmnt.  What  two  reverend  bishops 

Were  those  that  went  on  each  ride  of  the  queen  ? 


to  go,]   i.  e.  to  continue  m  their  pregnancy.  So^  9^ 


■      the  Irnit  she  goes  with 
*•  I  piay  for  heartily."  'Steevshs, 
^  —  like  rams— J   That  is,  like  battering  lamB.  Johmiov. 
So^  in^^igfl^^neid  ii. : 

—  labat  ariete  crebro 
Janua — .  Steevens. 
7  But  *PRAy,  what  follow'd?]    The  word — prntf  was  added» 
fof  the  bal^e  of  tj^  measure,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  Sxe^vsNi* 
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3  Gmnt.  Stbkesly  and  Gardiner;  the  one,  of 
Winchester, 
(Newly  preferr'd  from  the  king's  secretary,) 
The  other,  London. 

2  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's. 
The  virtuons  Cranmer, 

8  Ge^t.  All  the  land  knows  that: 

However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach ;  when  it  comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 

2  Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  ? 

d  Gsm,  Thomas  Cromwell ; 

A  man  in  much  esteeni  with  the  king,  and  truly 
A  worthy  friend.— The  king 
Has  made  him  master  6'  the  jewel-house. 
And  one,  already,  of  the  privy- council. 

2  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt* 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

.  Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests; 
l^oinething  I  can  command*  As  I  walk  Either, 
ill  tell  ye  more. 

Bom.  You  may  command  us,  sir. 

SCENE  ir* 

Kimbolton* 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager,  sick;  kd  bctwem 
Griffith  and  Patience. 

Grmf,  How  does  your  grace  ? 

K^TH.  O,  GniBth,  rick  to  death : 

•  Scene  II.]  This  scene  i*?  above  any  other  part  of  Shakspeare's 
tragedies,  ana  perhaps  above  any  scene  of  any  other  poet,  tender 
and  pathetick,  without  gods,  or  furies,  or  poisons,  or  precipices, 
without  the  help  of  romantick  circumstances,  without  improbable 
aallies  of  poetical  lamentatton,  and  without  any  throes  of  tumulta- 
ous  miseiy.  Johnson. 
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My  1^  Uk^  kiidkn  bttmdhto,  boW  ta  the 
WiOiiig  to  leave  their  burden;  Reach  »  eliur^- 

So, — now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Did'st  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  leds't  me. 
That  the  great  ohUd  of  hoaottr^  cardinal  Wdsey, 
Was  dead  i 

Grjf.    Ye8»  madam ;  but,  I  tbink  \  ycwr  graoe» 
Oat  of  the  pun  you  su&r'd,  gave  no  ear  .t0*t» 
Kjtn^  Prithee  good  Giiffith>  ted  me  bow  he 

died : 

If  well,  he  stepped  before  me,  ha{i[Mly» 
For  mv  ffxaiifplff^ 

GilfF.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam  i 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberlaml* 
Arrested  him  at  Yoik,  and  biought  him  farward 
(As  a  man  sorely  tainted,)  to  his  answer. 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill. 
He  could  not  sit  bis  mule 

9  —  child  of  honour,]    So,  in  King  Henry  TV.  Part  I. : 
•*  That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown — .** 

■  I  TRiMK,]  Old  copy-~I  Ihm^.^  Corrected  in  the  secofld 
folio.  Malohb. 

*     he  stepped  before-me,  hafpilt. 

For  my  example.]  Happily  seems  to  mean  on  this  occasjon-* 
ferad^ietihare,  haply.  I  have  been  more  than  once  of  this  opinion, 
when  1  have  met  with  the  sme  word  thm  spelt  in  other  passages. 

Steevfns. 

Mr.  M.  Mason  is  of  opinion  that  happily  here  means  foriunatelj/. 
Mr.  Steevens  8  interpretation  is^  I  think,  right.  So,  in  King 
Henr>  VI.  Part  II. : 

"  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regept  there, 
"  Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  wor^e  than  his." 

Malohb. 

^  •i'-  the  STOOTT  BAIL  NoKTHVMBBltLAlID— ]     8p^  »  ChCTf 

"  The  stout  earl  of  Northumberland 
**  A  vow  to  God  did  make,"  &c.  Streysns. 
4  He  could  not  sit  his  mule.]    In  Cavendish's  Lite  of  Wolsey, 
164I,  it  is  said  that  Wolsey  ;xi?so?iW  himself ;  but  the  words-^ 
'*  at  which  time  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  poisoned  himself,' 
which  appear  in  p.  108  of  that  work,  were  an  inteq)olation,  »• 
&erted  by  the  publisher  for  some  sininter  purpo&e;  not  being 
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jK>7W^  Alas,  poor  man! 

Grif.  At  last,  with  ^asy  roads  ^  he  came  to 
Leicester, 

Lodg'd  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  ail  biiicQilwnt»  hgoiwahly  received  him ; 
Ta  whom  he  gave  these  vrotiAr^Ofather  abbot^ 
An  obf  mmt,  krifkm  with  the  ^armg  of  state. 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye; 
Give  him  a  little  earth,  for  charity  ! 
So  went  to  bed:  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and,  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himself 
Focetold,  should  be  bis  la^ti)  full  of  repeatauce^ 
CcMitinual  meditations,  tears,  and 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 
Katm.  So  anay  he  rest;  his  faults  lie  gently  oa 
him! 


foand  in  the  two  manuscnpts  now  preserved  in  the  Museum.  See 
a  totmx  note,  p.  430,  n«  5.  Malobtb. 

CaidinalR  generally  fode  o»  iwilea.  **  He  tode  like  a  carina], 
eumptaoiisly  upon  his  mule:'  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wokey,  R^mDi 
In  the  representation  of  the  Champ  de  Dnp  d'CNr,  pnUtahcil 
by  the  Society  of  Antiqnaiie^,  the  Caidinal  appears  mount^  on 
one  of  these  animals  very  richly  caparisoned.    This  circumstaoee 
also  is  much  dwelt  on  in  the  ancient  Satire  quoted  p,  SSS^  n.  6t 
"  Wai.  Whatyf  he  will  the  devils  blisse? 
"  Jef.  They  regarde  it  no  more  be  gisse 
Then  waggynge  of  his  mule's  tayle, 
**  Wat,  Doth  he  then  use  on  mule's  to  ryde  ? 
**  Jff  Ye,  and  that  with  so  shamfial  pryde 
«  That  to  tell  it  is  not  possible." 

Again: 

"  Then  foloweth  my  lorde  on  his  mule 
**  Trapped  with  golde  under  her  cule 
"  In  every  peyni  SMst  curionsly." 

Again: 

*'  The  bosses  of  his  mulis  brydles 
'*  Myghtbye  Christ  and  his  disciples 

**  As  farre  as  I  coulde  ever  rede/*  Stbevens. 
t  ^  with  easy  roads,]   i.     by  bhort  stages.   ST££VJb.^i}.  * 
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Yet  thus  for,  Gfiflith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  bim» 

And  yet  with  charity. — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach  ®,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Ty'd  all  the  kingdoin  ^ :  sinuHiy  was  fair  play ; 

*  Of  an  unbounded  stomach,]    i.  e.  of  unbounded  midei 
haughtinest.   So,  Holinshed,  spring  of  King  Richard  ill. : 

Such  a  great  audacitie  and  inch  a  ttomadi  reigned  in  hit 
bodie."  Steevkns. 

7  —  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Ty'd  all  the  kinj^om  :]  The  word  suggestion^  says  the  critick,' 
pOr.  Warburton]  is  here  used  with  great  propriety  and  seeming 
Icnowled^e  of  the  Latin  tongue  :  and  he  proceeds  to  settle  the 
sense  of  it  fkoin  the  late  Roman  wrken  and  their  glouen.  But 
Sbakspeare's  knowledge  was  from  Hdinshedj  whmn  he  kXkmt 

verbatim  : 

This  cardinal  was  of  a  gfeat  stomach*  tot  he  computed  him- 
self equal  with  princes,  and  by  craftie  «<g;o'ff5fion5  got  into  his  hands 
innuraernblc  treasure :  he  forced  little  on  simonie,  and  was  not 
pitifull,  i^nd  stood  aficctionate  in  his  own  opinion  :  in  open  pre- 
sence he  would  lie  and  seie  untruth,  and  was  double  both  in 
speech  and  meaning:  he  would  promise  much  and  perform  little: 
he  was  vicious  of  his  bodie,  and  gave  the  clergie  euil  example.** 
Edit.  1587,  p.  922. 

Perhaps,  after  this  quotation,  yon  may  not  thinV,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  who  reads  tj/th'd-4Meai  of  ij^'d  aU  the  king' 
dom^  deserves  quite  so  much  oif  Dr.  Warburton*8  severity. — Indis- 
putably the  paBsa|;e,  like  every  other  in  the  speech,  is  intended  to 
eipress  the  meaning  of  the  parallel  one  in  the  chronicle  ;  it  can- 
not therefore  be  credited,  that  any  man,  when  the  original  was 
produced,  should  still  choose  to  defend  a  cant  acceptation,  and 
inform  us,  perhaps,  seriously,  that  in  gaming  language,  from  1 
know  not  what  practice,  to  /ye  is  to  equal !  A  sense  of  the  word, 
as  I  have  yet  found,  unknown  to  our  old  writers  ;  and,  if  known, 
would  not  surely  have  been  used  in  thU  ]^aee  by  our  author. 

But,  let  us  tura  from  coDjectuie  to  bhakBf>eare*s  anthoritieB» 
Hall,  fnm  whom  the  above  description  is  copied  by  Hdmshed* 
Is  very  explicit  in  the  demands  of  the  cardinal  f  who  having  inso* 
lently  told  the  lord  nMjfor  and  aldermen,  **  For  sothe  I  uiinke^ 
that  halfe  your  substance  were  loo  little,*'  assures  them,  by  way  of 
comfort,  at  the  end  of  his  harangue,  that,  upon  an  nvf^n<re^  the 
tythe  should  be  sufficient :  **Sirs,  speake  not  to  breake  that  thyng 
that  is  concluded,  for  some  shall  not  paie  the  tenth  parte,  and 
somi'  more."  And  again:  "  Thei  saied,  the  cardinal!  by  visita- 
uona,  makyog  of  abbottes,  probates  of  testamentes,  grauntlng  of 
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His  own  opinion  was  his  law :  V  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double, 

fiunltiest  lieenees,  and  other  pollynn  in  his  conrtes  legantine% 
had  made  his  tkrianare  egall  xmth  the  hynges:* 

Edit.  1548,  p.  138,  and  149.  Fahmbb. 
In  Storer*s  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey^  a  poem, 

the  Cardinal  says; : 

*'  I  car'd  not  tor  the  gentrie,  for  i  had 
TV/Ae-gentlemen*  yong  nobles  of  the  land,"  &c. 

Stebvbns. 

"  Tif'd  all  the  kingdom.**  i.  e.  be  was  a  man  of  an  unbounded 
stomach,  or  pride,  ranking  himself  with  nrinces,  and  by  sn^^ges- 
tkm  to  the  Kine  and  the  Pope^  he  tj^a,  i.  e.  limited,  dicam«- 
acribed,  and  set  bounds  to  the  liberties  and  properties  of  all  pei> 
8ons  in  the  kingdom.  That  he  did  so,  appeals  from  various  pas- 
sages in  the  play.  Act  II.  Sc.  II.:  "free  us  from  his  slavery," 
*'  or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all  from  princes  into  pages  ; 
all  men's  honours, '  &c.  Act  III.  Sc.  II. :  **  You  wroue^ht  to  be  a 
legate,  by  which  power  you  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops." 
See  also  Act  I.  Sc.  I.  and  Act  HI.  Sc.  II.  This  construction  of  the 
passage  may  be  supported  from  D^Ewes's  Journal  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Pariiamcnts,  p.  644 :  Far  it  from  me  thai  the  stale 
and  prerogative  of  the  prince  shouM  be  tied  by  me^  or  by  the  act 
of  any  other  subject.'* 

Dr.  Farmer  has  displayed  such  eminent  knowledge  of  Shak- 
speare,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  1  dissent  from  the  al- 
teration which  he  would  establish  here.  He  would  read — ti/tk'd, 
and  refers  to  the  authorities  of  Hall  and  Holinshed  about  a  tax  of 
the  tenth,  or  li/the  of  each  man's  substance,  which  is  not  taken 
notice  of  in  the  play.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  it  is  Queen  Katha- 
rine speaks  here,  who,  in  Act  L  Sc.  IL  told  the  King  it  was  a  de- 
mand of  the  mM  part  of  each  siririect*8  substanoet  that  caused 
the  rebellion.  Would  she  afremards  say  that  he»  i.e.  Wolsev; 
had  ttfthed  all  the  kingdom,  when  she  knew  he  Had  almost  e/o«&l0- 
ty^hed  it  ?  Still  Dr.  Farmer  insists  that  "  the  passage,  like  every 
other  in  the  speech,  is  intended  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
parallel  one  in  the  Chronicle :  "  i.  e.  The  cardinal  "  by  craftte 
suggestion  got  into  his  hands  innumerable  treasure.'*  This  pas- 
sage does  not  relate  to  a  publick  tax  of  the  tenths,  but  to  the  Uar- 
dinal's  own  private  acquisitions.  If  in  this  sense  1  admitted  the 
alteration^  iMd^  I  would  suppose  that,,  as  the  Queen  is  descanting 
on  the  Carmoal*B  own  aoqmrements,  she  borrows  her  term  fioin 
the  principal  endument  or  payment  due  to  priests ;  and  means 
'to  intimate  that  the  Cardinal  was  not  content  with  the  .^et 
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Both  in  his  words  and  meaning:  He  was  ttever. 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance^  as  lie  is  oow»  lloliullg^ 
Of  his  own  body  he  wad  iU^,  and  gave 
The  i^ergy  in  example. 

Grif.  Noble  madam, 

Men*s  evil  manners  live  in  \mm;  their  virtues 

legally  accruing  to  hira  from  his  own  various  pluralities,  but  that 
he  extorted  something  equivalent  to  them  throughout  all  the  kincr. 
dotl.  Soi  Buckingham  says,  Act  L  Sc.  I. :  **  No  man's  pie « 
ted  liom  hk  ambftioiis  fingeiw"  So,  again,  Surrey  says,  Act  lH 
Hit:  «  Y«,  tiMt  goodiMM  €i  l^unAng  all  the  land  s  wealth 
into  one,  into  your  Own  hmOB,  (toidiaal,  by  extortion ; "  and 
ilHdem:  Ycm Iwve  sent  lAmaMmiid^ nrAs^^  (by  wiiaC ureilil 
got,  I  leave  to  your  own  conscfehce)  to  Khe  mere  itndbing  of  bH 
the  kingdom.'*  This  extortion  is  so  frequently  spoken  of,  tblt 
perhaps  our  author  purposely  avoided  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration,  and  therefore  gave  a  different  sentnnent 
declarative  of  the  consequence  oi  his  unbounded  piide>  that  most 
humble  all  others.  Tollet. 

The  wdid iylto  wati  not  exclusively  used  to  signify  the  emoiu- 
nent  of  pnests.  So^  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Queen  of 
Csnath  : 

"  Why.  sir,  4te  kiinpdom^  lib  j  aiidno mtm  now 
**  Can  come  to  Cormth,  or  Irom  Corinth  go, 
Without  his  licence  ;  he  puts  up  the  imi» 
"  Ofeveri/  office  through  Achais."   Bos  wbll. 
»     as  he  IS  now,  aothingj   Sb,  In  MassioMr's  Giett»D«&e 
of  Florence :  ^ 

•  Great  men, 

^^^^  ^^^y^  ^^^^'"'^^  ftregianis  in 

■  **  Tkmrfrmites  >•  but  those  obtain'd,  ivcak  pyemia 

9  Of  histomi  body  lie  was  ill,]  A  criminal  connection  with 
imimen  w^ls  ancjently  cadled  ike  we  qfihe  %odv.  Thus,  in  The 
Manople's  Tale,  by  Chancers 

"  If  of  hire  hody  dishonest  she  be." 

Apin,  in  HoHn^hed,  p.  1258:  he  laboured  bv  all  meanw 
to  cleare  mistresse  Saadevs-of  commiitiDg  mtf  ^ Ai^ with 

nim.  OTKEVKNS. 

So,  the  Protector  says  of  Jane  Shore,  Hall's  Ghronirle,  Edrtr. 
IV.  p.  1{> ;     8he  was  naught  of  her  bodtfeJ*  Malone. 
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We  write  in  water      May  it  please  your  highn< 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now^  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith ; 

t  were  malidous  else. 

Gm  This  cardmal''^ 

'     their  fiftncs 
We  write,  in  wateb.]   Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  the 
«MM  thoaght  in  their  Philaster : 

'*  — —  all  your  better  deeds 

"  Shall  be  in  xmter  writ,  but  this  in  marble."  Stebvbns. 

This  reflection  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Sir 
Thomas  More  s  History  of  Richard  III.  whence  Shakspeare  un- 
tJbubttdly  formed  his  play  ot)  that  subject.  Speaking  of  the  un- 
grateful turns  which  Jane  Shore  experienced  from  those  whom  she 
Sad  seiied  ia  her  prosperit}^»  More  adds,  Men  use,  it  they  have 
in  evil  funics  to  write  it  ta  maible^  and  whoM  doth  m  a  goo^ 
tarac^  wl»writeitindaet».** 

Mer«'«  Wmrks,  bl.  1.  1557,  p.  59.  Paacr. 

In  Whttney*8  £mblMies,  printed  at  Leyden*  4to.  1586,  ik.  188^ 
it  the  kXMmg  i 

"  Scribit  in  marmore  l^sus, 
**  In  marble  harde  our  harmes  wee  alwayes  grave, 
^  Because,  wee  still  will  beare  the  same  in  minde  : 
•*  In  duste  wee  write  the  benefittes  wee  have, 
**  Where  they  are  boone  delaeed  with  the  winde. 
"  So,  wrongs  wee  hoolde,  aud  never  will  forgive ; 
**  And  soone  forget,  that  still  with  us  shoulde  live* 
Again,    Mt.  Ritaon^aootea  from  Hairittgton'a  Arioeto : 
Men  say  it,  ana  we  see  it  come  to  {iaaB» 
CSood  tnrns  inaand,  shrewd  turas  are  writ  in  brass.** 
To  avoSd  an  uni^^cessaiy  Multiplication  of  instances^  I  shati 
Inst  observe,  that  the  same  sentiment  is  found  in  Massing-er's 
Maid  of  Honour,  Act  V.  Sc«  11.  and  Marston's  Maloonten^ 
Act  il.  Sc.  HI.  Reed. 

*  This  cardinal,  &c.]  This  speech  is  formed  on  the  following^ 
passage  in  Holinshed :  "  This  cardinal,  (a&  Edmund  Campion, 
m  his  Historie  of  Ireland,  described  hira,)  was  a  man  nndoubt- 
edb  tan  ta  hoiliomr;  I  tiiink,  {saith  be,)  some  prinee*8  bastardy 
UDDMebBr^  somm;  eteefinr  wise,  (hire-spoken,  high-minded, 
0f  revenge,  ritions  of  his  bodies  loftie  to  his  enemies,  were 
ihey  never  so  bigge,  to  those  that  accepbed  and  sought  his  friend- 
ship wonderful  courteous ;  a  ripe  schooleman,  thrall  to  affections, 
brought  a  bed  with  flatterie  ;  insaciable  to  get,  and  more  princelie 
in  bestowing,  as  appcareth  by  his  two  colleges  at  Ipswich,  and 
Oxenfor4  the  one  overthrown  with  his  fall,  the  other  unhnished, 
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Thongfa'ftom  an  hmnbie  stocky,  uodottbtedly 
Was  ftshion^d  to  mndi  hoDOur^.   From  hb  cradle^ 

and  yet  as  it  lyeth,  for  an  house  of  studentes,  (con&idering  all 
the  appurtenances,)  inoonpmble  throughout  Chmtendome.-^ 
He  held  and  injoied  at  once  the  bishopridLet  of  Yorke^  Dnreme^ 
and  Winchester,  the  dignities  of  Lord  Cardinal],  I<egat^  and 
Chancellor,  the  abbaie  of  St.  Alboot,  .difCfse  priories,  aondrie 
&t  benefices  in  commendam  ;  a  great  preferrer  of  his  serwuiti^ 
an  advauncer  of  learning,  stoute  in  every  quarrel,  never  happy 
till  this  his  overthrow  :  wherein  he  shewed  such  moderation, 
and  ended  so  perfectlie,  that  the  houre  of  his  death  did  him  more 
honour  than  uU  the  pomp  of  his  life  passed 

When  Shakspeare  says  that  Wolsey  was  "  a  scholar  firom  his 
cradle,**  he  had  probably  in  his  thoughto  the  acoMuit  given  by 
Cavendish,  which  Stowe  has  copied :  '*  Caniinal  Wols^was  an 
honest,  poor  man's  sonne  mho;  being  ka  a  Md,  toas  very  apt  fo 
leame ;  wherefore  by  means  of  his  parants  and  other  his  good 
friends  he  was  maintained  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  in  s 
short  time  he  prospered  so  well,  that  in  a  small  time,  (as  he  told 
me  with  his  owne  mouth,)  he  was  made  bacheloar  of  arts,  when 
he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  wa^s  most  commonly  called 
the  hoy  batchelout\"  See  also  Wolsey's  Legend,  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  1587. 

i  have  here  Iblkmed  the  pnnetmrtion  of  the  old  copy,  where 
there  is  a  foil  point  at  kowmr^  and  ^^Tttm  his  cradle  **  besins  a 
new  sentence.  This  punctuation  has  Kkewiae  been  adopted  in  the 
late  editions.  Mr.  Theobald,  however,  contends  tbst  we  oogfat 
to  point  thus : 

"  Was  fiLshion  d  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle.** 
And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  words  of  Holinshed,  here  thrown 
into  verse,  **  This  cardinali  was  a  man  undoubtedly  born  to 
honour^**  strongly  supports  his  regulation.  The  reader  has  before 
him  the  arguments  an  each  side.  I  am  by  no  means  confident 
that  I  have  dedded  rightly.  Mai.onb. 
The  present  punctuation, 

«        FVom  his  cradle 
He  wu  a  scholar — — ,** 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  Kin<^  Henry  V. : 

*'  Never  was  such  &  sudden  scholar  made."  Steevbns. 
T  have  made  no  alteration  in  the  text,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
Theobald  was  rlirhi.    **  To  be  a  scholar  from  his  cradle,"  is  being 
a  very  sudden  scliolar  indeed.    Bos  well. 

*  So^  in  Macbeth : 
—nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it—.*'  Stbitkits* 
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He  tras  a  aoliolar,  and  a  ripe^  and  good-one 
E^cceeding  wise,  Mr  spok^n^  and  persuading^! 
Lofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 
Buty  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  sum^^ 
mer. 

And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing*  madiun* 
He  was  most  princely :  Ever  witness  for  him  - 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 

Ipswich^,  and  Oxford  !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwillinc;  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it*; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age  . 

4  *—fidr  spoken,  and  peisuading :]  Eloquence  constituted  a 
|Nirt  of  the  Cardinal's  real  character.  In  the  charges  exhibited 
against  him,  it  ma  alledged  that  at  the  Privy  Council  **  he  would 
liave  all  the  words  to  himself,  and  consumedmuch  time  vnth  a fiAt 
tale."    See 4  Inst.  91.    Holt  \\'iriTE. 

5  Ipswich, 3  "  Tlie  fouiidatioii-stone  of  the  College  which 
the  Cardinal  founded  in  this  place,  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  now  iu  the  Chapter-house  oi  Christ-Church,  Oxford." 
Semr^s  Anscdotes  of  disiinguished  Penons,  &c.  1795. 

Stbitbns. 

^  Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ;]  Unwilling  to 
survive  that  virtue  which  was  the  cause  of  its  foundation,  Mr. 
pope  and  the  subsequent  editors  read — the  ^ood  he  did  it ;  which 

appears  to  me  unintellif^ihlc.  **  The  good  ne  did  it,*'  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  tlie  buildinti;  and  endowing  it  ;  if  therefore  we 
su})pose  the  collei^e  unwillingly  to  outlive  the  good  he  did  it,  we 
suppose  it  to  expire*  instantly  after  its  birth. 

**  The  college  unwilling  to  live  longer  than  its  founder,  or 
the  goodness  that  gave  rise  to  it»**  though  certainly  a  conceit^  Js 
sufficiently  intelligible.  Malons. 

Good,  I  believe,  is  put  for  goodness.   So,  in  p.  44*7  s 
**  — >  May  it  please  your  highness 
*'  To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ?  "  Stbbtbits. 
VOL.  XIX.  2  6 
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ThaD  man  ocnild  give  him,  he  died»  fearing  God. 
Xjfv^  After  my  death  I  with  no  other  hM^rald, 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me» 
With  thy  retigliMB  trutl),  aiidmodesty,  • 
Now  in  his  ashen  hoaour :  Peace  be  with  him 
Patience,  be  near  me  still;  and  set  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee.— Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam*d  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to* 

Sad  and  wkmn  musick* 

Ghjf.  She  is  asleep:  Good  wench,  let's  sit  down 

quiet, 

For  fear  we  wake  her ; — Softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Fuim.   Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one  after 
another^ t  ^ix  Personages,  clad  in  white  rohes, 

xvearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  baysy  and 
goldeji  vizards^  on  their  faces  ;  branches  of  bays, 
or  palm,  in  their  hands.  They  first  congee  unto 
her,  then  dance;  and,  at  certain  changes,  the 
first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  omer  her  head  ;  at 
wp/Uch,  the  other  four  make  reverend  curt*sies; 
then  the  two,  that  held  the  garland,  deliver  the 

—  SOLEMNLY  TRrppiNG  one  after  nnother,]  This  whimsicii 
stage  direction  is  exactly  taken  from  the  old  copy.  Steevens. 

Of  this  stage-direction  I  do  not  believe  our  author  wrote  one 
word.  Katharine's  next  speech  probably  suggested  this  tripping 
dumb-show  to  the  too  busy  reviver  of  this  play.  M.u.one. 

*  — golden  vizards—-']   Thete  tawdry  disgaisea  are  also  men- 
tioaed  in  Ha11*lB  account  of  a  nuuke  devised  by  King  Henry  VIII. : 
were  appareled^  9te,  with  visers  and  cappes  golde^ 

Stbbvbits. 
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same  to  the  other  mxt  two,  who  observe  the  same 
order  in  their  changes,  and  holding  the  garland 
over  her  head :  ri  hich  dme,  they  deliver  the  same 
garland  t»  the  last  two,  who  likewise  observe  the 
same  order:  at  which,  {as  it  were  by  inspiratio7i,) 
she  makes  in  her  sleep  signs  of  rejoicing,  ajid 
holdeth  up  her  hands  to  heaven:  and  so  in  their 
danchig  they  vanishy  carrying  the  garland  with 
them.    The  musick  continues* 

Kath,  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?  Are  ye 

all  ^one  ? 

And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye^  ? 

Grif.  Madam,  we  are  here. 

Katb.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for: 

Saw  ye  none  enter,  since  I  slept  ? 

Grif.  None,  madam* 

Kath,  No  ?  Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed 
troop 

Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun  ? 
They  promised  me  eternal  happmess ; 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall,  assuredly. 

Grif.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good 
dreams 
Possess  your  fancy* 

Kath.  Bid  the  musick  leave, 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.    \Musick  ceases* 

Fat.  Do  you  note. 

How  much  her  grace  is  altered  on  the  sudden  ? 

9  And  leave  roe  here  in  wretchedness  behind  yc?]  Perhaps 
Mr.  Gray  had  this  passage  In  his  thoaghts,  when  he  made  his 
Bafd  esclatm,  on  a  aioiilar  occaaion,  (Hie  evanescence  of  vkion- 
«ty  foims)  t 

**  Stay,  Oalay!  nofthuaforiom 

**  Leave  me  uMe^df  m^^tkd,  here  to  motirn  !  ** 

Sra^vaiiB* 

2a2 
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How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  How  pale  she  looksy 
And  of  an  earthly  cold  ?    Mark  you  her  eyes  ^  ? 

Ghjf.  She  is  going,  wench :  Pray,  pray. 

.Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her ! 

Enter  a  Messenger.' 

Mess.  An't  like  your  grace,— 

K.rrif,  You  are  a  saucy  fellow: 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Gmuf.  You  are  to  blamei 

Knowing,  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness. 
To  use  so  rude  behayiour :  go  to,  kneel  ^ 

Mess,  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness*  pardon; 
My  haste  made  me  unmannerly:  There  is  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king;,  to  see  you. 

Kath.  Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith:  But  this 
fellow 

Let  me  ne'er  see  ugain. 

[£reiiftf  GRiFFtTH  and  Messenger. 

Renter  Griffith^  with  Capucws. 

If  my  sight  &il  not. 
You  should  be  lord  ambassador  fi^m  the  emperor. 

My  royal  nephew,  and  yuur  name  Capucius. 

* 

'  — Mark  you  her  eyes?]  The  modern  editon  read— 
"  Mark  her  eyes."  But  in  the  old  copy,  there  being  a  stop  of  in- 
terrogation alter  this  ])assf!ge,  as  after  the  foren^oing  clauses  of 
the  speech,  I  have  ventured  to  insert  the  pmiioun — t^on,  which 
at  once  supports  the  ancient  pointing,  and  completes  the  mea- 
sure. Steevens. 

»  go  to,  kneel.]  Queen  KaUiarine's  servants,  after  the 
diTOice  at  Dunstable^  and  the  Pope's  cuive  studs  up  at  Dnnkiifc, 
directed  to  be  sworn  to  serve  her  not  as  a  Q^ceeii,  but  ss 
Frmcess  Dowager.  Some  lefosed  to  take  the  oath,  and  so  were 
forced  to  leave  her  service ;  and  as  for  those  who  took  it  and 
stayed,  she  would  not  be  served  by  them,  by  which  means  she 
was  almost  destitute  of  attendants.  See  Hall,  fol.  219.  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  all  the  women  about  her  still  called  her  Queeo. 
Burnet,  p.  162.  Kred. 
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Cap,  Madam,  the  bame,  your  servant. 

Kath,  '  O  my  lord. 

The  times,  and  titles,  now  are  alter  d  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.  But,  I  pray  you. 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  ,me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady. 

First,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace  ;  the  next. 
The  kine^'s  request  that  I  would  visit  you ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations. 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

Kath.  O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too 
late ; 

•Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution : 
That  gentle  physick,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me  ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health,  . 

Kath.  So  may  he  ever  do !  and  ever  flourish. 
When  I  bhall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Banish'd  the  kingdom  ! — Patience,  is  that  letter^ 
I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat*  No,  madam. 

\Gic%ng  it  to  Katharine* 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king^. 

3  This  to  my  iord  the  king.]  So,  Ilolinshcd,  p  939  :  **  —  per- 
cciviriL'"  hir  selfe  to  waxe  verie  weak  and  feeble,  and  to  feele 
tleuth  approaching  at  hand,  caused  one  of  hir  gentlewomen  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  king,  commending  to  him  hir  daughter  and 
his,  be«eechiog  him  to  stand  flood  fiither  unto  hir ;  and  rarther  de- 
shred  him  to  hare  some  oofMidenition  of  hir  gentlewomen  that  had 
served  hir,  and  to  see  them  bestowed  in  marriage.  Further  that ' 
it  would  please  him  to  appoint  that  hir  servants  might  ha?e  their 
dae  wages,  and  a  yeares  wages  beside."  Steevens. 

This  letter  probnbly  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
was  then  in  England,  ;uk1  has  preserved  it  in  the  twenty-seventh 
bouk  of  his  history,  .  The  following  is  Lord  Herbert's  translation 
of  it: 
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Cap.  Moen:  wifling,  madam. 

Kath.   In  which   I  have  commended  to  his 
goodness 

The  model  of  our  chaste  loves  ^  his  ycmng 

daughter: —  . 
The  dews  of  heaven  fail  thick  in  blessings  on  her! 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding; 
(She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature ; 
\  hope,  she  will  deserv  e  well ;)  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.   My  next  poor  petitioa 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long. 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes  faithfully: 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  should  Dot  lie,)  but  will  deserve. 
For  virtue,  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 
For  honesty,  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband ;  let  him  be  a  noble  ^ ; 

^'  My  meet  deaf  lord»  kiog,  and  hulMHid,  * 

The  hour  of  my  death  now  appioaehing,  I  cannot  choose  hut, 
out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  advise  you  of  your  soul's  health,  which 
you  ought  to  prefer  before  all  considerations  of  the  world  or  flesh 
whatsoever  :  for  which  yet  you  have  cast  me  into  many  calamities, 
and  yourself  into  many  troubles, — But  1  forgive  you  all,  and  pray 
God  to  do  so  likewise.  For  the  rest,  I  commend  unto  you  Mary 
our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  be  a  good  father  to  her,  as  I  have 
heretofore  desired.  I  must  entreat  you  also  to  respect  my 
maids,  and  give  them  in  marriage,  (whieh  is  notmveh,  they  being 
bnt  three,)  and  to  all  my  other  serrants  a  year's  pay  besides  their 
due,  lest  othervrise  they  should  be  unprovided  for.  Lastly,  I  make 
this  v0vr,  that  mine  eyes  desire  yod  above  all  things  Fareweli." 

Malone. 

The  legal  instnnnent  for  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katharine  is  still 
in  being ;  and  among  the  signatures  to  it  is  tliat  of  Polydore  Virgil. 

Steevens. 

^  The  MODEL  of  our  chaste  loves,]  Model  is  iviafte  or  repre* 
l0liUitvoe.   See  vol.  x.  p.  410,  n.  2 ;  and  vol.  xv.  p.  372,  n.  7. 

MsLOVK. 

'  A  light  good,  &e.}  I  nonld  read  this  line  (not  nftth  a  seiih* 
colon,  as  hitherto  printed,}  but  with  only  a  comm^ : 
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And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shcJl  have  them. 
The  last  is,  for  my  men; — they  are  the  poorest. 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me  ; — 
That  tbey  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them* 
And  something  over  to  reniember  me  by ; 
If  heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  Ute, 
And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 
These  are  the  whole  contents : — ^And,  good  my  lord. 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 
As  you  wish  christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 
Stand  these  poor  people*s  friend,  and  urge  the  king 
To  do  me  this  last  right* 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will ; 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.  Kememberme 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness  :  , 
Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :  tell  him,  in  death  I  bless*d  him. 
For  so  I  will.~Mine  eyes  grow  dim* — ^Farewdl, 
My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet,  I  must  to  bed ; 
Call  in  more  women.— When  X  am  dead,  good 
wench, 

.  Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour;  strew  me  over 

"  A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble ;  ** 
i.  e.  though  he  were  even  of  noble  extraction.    Wh  alley. 

'*  Let  hira  be/'  1  suppose,  signifies,  'even  though  he  shouM 
be  ;  *  or,  admit  that  he  be.    She  means  to  observe,  thiit  '  nobility 
superadded  to  virtue,  is  not  more  than  each  of  her  women  deiierves 
to  meet  with  in  a  husband.' 
The  same  phraseology  is  found  in  King  Richard  II. : 
**  Setting  aside  bis  hip;h  blood's  royalty, 
"  And  let  kirn  be  no  kinsnuui  to  my  liege***  Stbsvbiis. 
This  Is,  I  tbink,  the  true  intefpretation  of  t£»  line  $  but  I  do  not 
,  see  why  the  words    let  him  be  a  noble/*  may  not,  consisteatly 
with  this  meaning;  be  understood  in  their  obvious  and  ordinary 
sense.    We  are  not  to  consider  Katharine's  iKomen  like  the  atten- 
dants on  other  ladies.    One  of  them  hnrl  already  been  married  to 
more  than  a  noble  husband;  having  uniortunately  captivated  a 
wortkiess  kmg.   Malome.  . 
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With  maidea  flowm^-duiit  all  the  world  may  knoir 
I  was  a  chaste       to  my  graiw :  embalm  me. 

Then  lay  me  forth  :  although  unqueen  d,  yet  like 

A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

I  pan  no  more.  ■  ■    [Ejecunt^  kadi$ig  ILdTUA&mik* 


ACT  V.   SCENE  I. 

4 

A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  GMDimR,  Bishop  of  ffinchesier^  a  Page  j 
mth  a  Torch  before  him^  met  by  Sir  Taoius  \ 

Lok'ELL, 

Gar.  It's  one  o'clock^  boy,  is*t  not  ? 

Boy.  It  hath  struck. 

Gar.  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities^ 

Not  for  delights^ ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 

With  comforting  repose    and  not  for  us 

To  waste  these  times. — Good  hour  of  night,  sir 

Thomas ! 
Whither  so  late.^ 

Lov.  .        Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord? 

Gar.  I  did,  sir  Thomas;  andlefthimat  {Hrimero' 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

^  Not  for  delights ;}    Gardiner  him.self  is  not  much  delighted  : 
The  delight  at  vhidi  he  bints,  seems  to  be  the  Kiag*8  divenioiii 
which  keq»  him  in  attendance.  Johnson. 

'  These  should  be  honiB<» 
—  times  to  repair  our  nature 

With  comforting  repose,]  Hence,  perhaps,  the  following 
passage  in  the  fifth  Act  of  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent.  Sdolto  is  the 
Speaker: 

This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of  darkness, 
Nature  for  rest  ordain'd  and  soft  repose."  Steevens. 
•  —  at  PKiMEHO— ]    Primer 0  and  i^/  z^/rnvw/fl,  two  games  st 
cards,  H.  I.  Frimera,  PrimavUtu,    La  Primiere,  G.  Pfinw,  ^ 
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Xor.  I  must  to  faim  too. 

Before  he  go  to  bed.    Ill  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet,  sir  Thomas  LoveU.    Whats  the 
matter  ? 

It  seems  you  are  in  haste  ;  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to\  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business  ^ :  Affidrs»  that 
walk- 

(As,  they  say,  spirits  do,)  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lor,  My  lord,  I  love  you ; 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.   The  queen  s  in 
labour. 

They  say,  in  great  extremity ;  and  fear*d, 
She'll  witii  the  labour  end. 

Gar,  The  fruit,  she  goes  with, 

I  pray  for  heartily  ;  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live :  but  for  the  stock,  sir  Thomas^ 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lor.  Methinks,  I  could 

Cry  the  amen  ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She  s  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me,  sir  Thomas :  You  are  a  gentleman 

Prime  veue.  Primum^  et  primuai  visum^  that  is,  fiist,  ami  lirst 
seen  :  because  he  that  can  show  such  an  order  of  cards  first,  wins 
the  game.    Minsheu*s  Guide  itUo  Tongues,  col.  575.  Ghbt* 

So,  in  Woman's  a  Weathercock,  1612 : 

**  Come  wiU  yonr  worship  make  one  at  prlmero?'* 

Agidn,  in  the  Preface  to  The  Rival  Friends,  1632 —  when  it 
may  be,  some  of  our  butterfly  judgments  expected  a  set  at  maw  or 
primavista  from  them:'  Steevens, 

9  Some  touch  of  your  late  business :]  Some  hint  of  the  busi* 
pess  that  keeps  you  awake  so  late.  Johnson. 
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Of  mine  own  wqr^ ;  I  know  yem  wiae,  religious; 
And,  let  me  tell  yw,  it  will  ne'er  be  well;— • 

Twill  not,  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take'tof  me, 

Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she. 

Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  lemaric'd  f  the  kingdom.    As  far 

Cromwell,— 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he's  made  *  master 
O'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary ;  further,  sir. 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments^. 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him:  The  archbishop 
Is  the  king's  hand,  and  tongue;  And  who  dare 

speak 

One  syllable  against  him ; 

Gar*  Yes,  yes,  sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare  ;  and  I  myself  have  ventured 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him  :  and,  indeed,  this  day, 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  think,  I  have 
Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  coondl,  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is,) 
A  most  arch  heretick\  a  pestilence 

*  —  mine  own  way  ;]  Mine  own  opinion  in  relif^^ion.  Johnsov. 

*  —  he's  made — ]  The  pronoun,  which  was  omitted  in  tbe 
old  copy,  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Theobald.    M alone. 

3  Stands  in  the  gap  and  TRA.Di:.  of  more  preferments,]  Traik 
U  the  praciited  method,  the  general  course.  JoHirsov. 

Trade  has  been  already  u&ed  by  Shakspeare  with  this  neaniog 
in  King  Richard  11. : 

"  Some  way  of  common  trade" 
See  vol.  xvi.  p.  112^  n.  5«  Stbbvbns. 

^          I  have 

Incbns'd  the  lords  o'  the  council,  that  he  is,  &c. 
A  most  arch  heretick,]    This  passac:e,  according  to  the  old 
elliptical  mode  of  writing,  may  mean — I  have  incens'd  the  lords  of 
the  council,yor  that  he  is,  i.  e.  because.  Steevens. 

1  have  roused  the  lords  of  the  council  by  suggesting  to  them 
that  he  18  a  most  arch  hexetick :  I  have  thns  incited  them  i^nst 
him.  Malonb. 
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That  does  infect  the  land :  with  which  they  moved^ 
Have  broken  with  the  king     who  hath  so  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint^  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care ;  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  befim  him,)  he  hath  commanded  ^ 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented  \    He's  a  rank  weed,  sir  Thomas^ 
And  we  must  root  him  out.    From  your  affairs 
I  binder  you  too  long :  good  night,  sir  Thomas. 
Zror.  Many  good  nights,  my  lord ;  I  rest  your 
servant.     lEA*e9mt  Gardiner  and  Page. 

jis  LoFBLL  is  going  ouif  enter  the  King,  and  the 

Duke  of  Suffolk. 

K,  Hex,  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

SuF,  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles ; 
Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.— 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lov.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message ;  who  retum*d  her  thanks 

Imemed,  I  believe,  in  this  instance,  and  some  others,  only 
mesaa prompted,  set  on.   So,  in  King  Ricliard  III. : 
•*  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  pratinir  York 
"  Was  not  incejisfd  bv  bis  subtle  mother  ?  "    SrEh  VKNS. 
5  —  BROKEN  with  the  king  ;]    They  have  broken  silence ;  told 
their  minds  to  the  king-.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing:  '*  I  will  break  with  her." 
Aguin,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

I  «m  to  hreak      thee  of  some  affuis.*'  Stsbvbns. 
^  — -  BB  hath  oommanded,]   He,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy, 
WW  inserted  by  Mr.  Pope.    He  hath  was  often  written  con- 
tractedly  kaih.   Hence  probably  the  error.  Malons. 

1  He  be  convbhtbd.]  Cmvented  is  simmonedf  convened.  See 
vol.  ix.  p.  186,  n.  5.  Steevens. 
So  idso  in  Coriolanus,  vol.  xiv.  p.  79 : 
*•      ■      Wc  are  convented 
"  U|K)a  a  pleading  tre^y  — '  B o  s  W£jll. 
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In  the  greatest  hiimbleiiefl8»  and  deair^i  yoUrhiglme^ 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  Whatsay'st  thou?  hal 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what,  is  she  crying  out? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman;  and  that  her  sufferanoe 
made 

Atanost  each  pang  a  death  ^. 

K.  Hsir.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

SuF.  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir ! 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  midnight,  Charles, 

Pr'ythee,  to  bed;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.  Leave  me  alone; 
For  I  must  think  of  that,  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

SuF,  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K*  Hen.  Charles,  good  night*<« 

[Ejrit  Suffolk, 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny  ^. 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 

*  —  her  sufferance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death.]    We  ha\  c  had  aearly  the  sane 
Bentiment  before,  in  Act  11.  Sc.  III.  p.  373  : 

'  "  it  is  a  sufierance  panging 

"  As  soul  and  body's  severing^ "  Malone. 
9  Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny.']    The  substance  of  this  and  the 
two  following  scenes  is  taken  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments  of 
the  Christian  Martyrs,  &c.  15G3  : 

When  night  came,  the  king  aent  Sir  Anthonie  Denie  aboyt 
midnight  to  I^mbeth  to  the  archbishop,  willing  him  forthwith  to 
feiort  unto  him  at  the  court.  The  message  done,  theaichtmlMp 
apeedily  addressed  himselfe  to  the  court,  and  comming  loto  the 
^lerie  where  the  king  walked  and  taried  for  him,  his  highnesse 
said,  Ah,  my  lorde  of  Canterbury,  I  can  tell  you  newes.  For 
divers  weighty  considerations  it  is  determined  bv  me  and  the 
connsaile,  that  you  to-morrowe  at  nine  of  the  clockc  shall  be 
comniitted  to  the  Tower,  for  that  you  and  your  chaplaines  (as  in- 
formation  is  given  us)  have  taught  and  prcuchca^  and  thereby 
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Dj?i\r.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbishop^ 
As  you  commanded  me. 

sown  within  the  realme  such  a  number  of  execrable  heresies,  that  ' 
it  is  feaied  the  whole  realme  being  infected  with  them,  no  small 
contentioii  and  commotion  will  rise  thereby  amongst  my  subjects^ 
M  of  late  daies  the  like  waa  in  divers  parts  of  Geraianie ;  and 
therefore  the  counsell  have  requested  me  for  the  triall  of  the 
matter,  to  suffer  them  to  commit  you  to  the  Tower,  or  else  no 
man  dare  come  forth,  as  witnesse  in  those  matters,  you  being  a 
counsellor. 

**  When  the  king  had  said  his  mind,  the  archbishop  kneeled 
down,  and  said,  I  am  content,  if  it  please  your  grace,  with  al  ray 
hart,  to  u^o  thither  at  your  highness  commandment;  and  I  most 
humbly  ihunk  your  majesty  that  I  may  come  to  my  iriull,  for 
there  be  that  have  many  waies  slandered  me,  and  now  this  way  I 
hope  to  trie  myselfe  not  worthy  of  such  reporte. 

*'  The  king  perceiving  the  mans  uprightnesse,  joyned  with  such 
siraplicitie,  said ;  Oh  Lorde,  what  matier  o*  man  be  you  ?  What 
aimplicitie  is  in  you  ?  I  had  thought  that  you  would  rather  have 
sued  to  us  to  have  taken  the  paines  to  have  heard  you  and  your 
accusers  together  for  your  triall,  without  any  such  indurance.  Do 
you  not  know  what  state  you  be  in  with  the  whole  world,  and  how 
many  great  enemies  you  have?  Do  you  not  consider  what  an 
easie  thing  it  is  to  procure  three  or  foure  false  knaves  to  wit- 
ness against  you  ?  Thinke  you  to  have  better  lucke  that  waie 
than  your  master  Christ  had  ?  I  see  by  it  you  will  run  headlong 
to  yonr  undoing,  if  I  would  suffer  you.  Your  enemies  shall  not 
so  prevaile  agmnst  you ;  for  I  have  otherwise  devised  with  oay 
aelm  to  k^  yon  out  of  their  handes.  Yet  notwithstanding  to- 
morrow when  the  counsaile  shall  sit,  and  send  for  you,  resort 
unto  them,  and  if  in  charging  you  with  this  matter,  they  do  com- 
mit you  to  the  Tower,  require  of  them,  because  you  are  one  of 
them,  a  coun^^^iiler,  that  you  may  have  your  accusers  brought 
before  them  without  any  further  indurance,  and  use  tor  your  selfe 
as  good  persuasions  that  way  as  you  may  devise ;  and  if  no  in- 
treatie  or  reasonable  request  will  serve,  then  deliver  unto  them 
this  my  ring  (which  then  the  king  delivered  unto  the  archbishop,} 
and  saie  unto  them,  if  there  be  no  remedies  my  lords,  but  that  | 
must  needs  go  to  the  Tower,  then  I  revoke  my  cause  from  you^ 
and  appeale  to  the  kinges  owne  person  by  this  token  onto  yon 
ail,  for  (saide  the  kiaf  then  unto  the  archbishop)  so  soone  as  they 
shall  see  this  my  ring,  they  knowe  it  so  well,  that  they  shall 
understande  that  I  have  reserved  the  whole  cause  into  mine  owne 
handes  and  determination,  and  that  I  have  discharged  them  thereof. 

•*  The  archbislio{)  perceiving  the  kinges  benignity  so  much  to 
him  wards,  had  much  ado  to  forbcure  teares.  Well,  said  the  king, 
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K.  Hen.  Ha!  Canterbury? 

Dkn.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

go  your  waies,  my  lord,  and  do  as  I  have  bidden  you.  My  lord, 
humbling  himselw  with  thankes^  tooke  his  leare  of  the  kingeft 
highnesse  for  that  night. 

On  th«  monow;  about  nine  of  the  elodce  befoie  noone,  the 
coansaile  tent  a  gentleman  usher  for  the  archbishop^  who,  when 
hee  came  to  the  counsaile-chamber  doore,  could  not  be  let  in> 
but  of  purpose  (as  it  ?;eempd)  wns  compelled  thereto  waite  nmoncf 
the  pngps,  lackies,  and  serving  men  all  alone.  D.  Buts  the  king's 
physition  resorting  that  way,  and  espying  how  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury was  handled,  went  to  the  king's  highnesse,  and  said  :  My 
lord  ot  Canterbury,  it  it  please  your  grace,  is  well  promoted ;  for 
now  he  is  become  a  lackev  or  a  serving  nanj  ror  yonder  hee 
standeth  this'halfe  bower  at  the  counsaile-chamber  doore  amongste 
them.  It  is  not  so,  (quoth  the  kingt)  I  trovre,  nor  the  ooansaite 
bath  rot  so  little  discretion  as  to  use  the  metropolitane  of  the 
realme  in  that  sorte,  specially  being  one  of  their  own  number. 
But  let  them  alone  (said  the  kinof)  anrl  we  shall  heare  more  soone. 

'*  Anone  the  archbishop  wrus  called  into  the  counsaile-chamber, 
to  whom  was  alle;i(}L;ed  as  before  is  rehearsed.  The  archbishop 
aunswered  in  like  sort,  as  tlie  king  had  advised  him  ;  and  in  the 
end  when  he  perceived  that  no  maner  of  persuasion  or  intreatie 
could  serve,  he  delivered  them  the  king's  ring,  revoking  his  canse 
into  the  king's  hands.  The  whole  counsaile  bdng  thereat  some- 
what amazed,  the  earle  of  Bedford  with  a  lond  voice  confirming 
his  words  with  a  solemn  othe,  said,  when  you  first  began  the 
matter,  my  lordes,  I  told  you  what  would  come  of  it.  Do  you 
thinke  that  the  king  would  siiffcr  this  man's  fingertonke?  Much 
more  (I  warrant  you)  will  he  defend  his  life  against  iKuVilIn^;  var- 
lets.  You  doe  but  cumber  yourselves  to  hear  tales  and  fables 
against  him.  And  incontinently  ujiDn  the  receipt  of  the  king's 
token,  they  all  rose,  and  carried  to  the  king  his  ring,  surrendring 
that  matter  as  the  order  and  use  was,  into  his  own  hands. 

"  When  they  were  all  come  to  the  king's  presence,  his  high- 
ness,  with  a  severe  countenance,  said  unto  them ;  ah,  my  lorM, 
I  thought  I  had  wiser  men  of  my  oounsmie  than  now  I  find  you. 
What  discretion  was  this  in  you  thus  to  make  the  primate  of  the 
realme,  and  one  of  yon  in  office,  to  wait  at  the  counsaille-chamber 
doore  amongst  serving  men  r  You  might  have  considered  that  he 
was  a  counsaiier  as  wel  as  you,  and  you  had  no  such  commission 
of  me  so  to  handle  him.  1  was  content  that  you  should  trie  hira 
as  a  counsellor,  and  not  as  a  meane  subject.  But  now  I  well  per- 
ceive that  things  be  done  af;ainst  him  maliciousKe,  and  if  some  of 
you  might  have  had  your  mindes,  you  would  have  tried  him  to  the 
uttermost.  But  I  doe  yon  all  to  wit»  and  protest,  thattf  ft  prince 
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K.Hmk*  Tistrae:  Where  is  hej  Denny  ? 
Dsm  He  attends  your  highness*  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us. 

[Exit  Dkxny. 

Lov.  This  is  about  that  which  the  bishop  spake ; 
I  am  happily  ^  come  hither.  [/hide, 

Re-entet*  Denny,  with  Cranmer. 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[^LoyELL  seems  to  stay. 
Ha  ? — I  have  said. — Be  erone. 
What ! —  [Exeunt  Lovell  and  Denny. 

Cran.  I  am  fearful: — ^Wherefore  frowns  he  thus? 
'Tis  his  aspect  of  terror.   All's  not  well. 
K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  You  do  desire  to 
know 

Wherefore  I  sent  for  you. 

Chan,  It  is  my  duty. 

To  attend  your  highness'  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  'Pray  you,  arise. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbuiy. 

may  bee  beholding  unto  his  subject  nud  so  solemntie  laying  \m 
hand  upon  his  brest^  said,)  by  the  faith  i  owe  to  God  I  take  this 
man  here,  my  lord  .  of  Canterburies  to  be  of  all  other  a  moBl 
faithful  subiect  unto  us,  and  one  to  whome  we  are  much  behold* 
ing,  giving  him  great  oonmendaiions  otherwise.  And,  mlh  tha^ 
one  or  two  of  the  chiefest  of  the  counsafle^  making  their  excuse, 
declared,  that  in  requesting  his  indurance,  it  was  rather  ment  for 
his  triRll  nnd  his  purgation  aprninst  the  rommon  fame  and  siandtt 
of  the  worlde,  than  for  any  malice  conceived  against  him.  Well, 
well,  my  lords,  (quoth  the  king,)  take  him,  and  well  use  him,  as 
hee  is  worthy  to  bee,  and  make  no  more  ado.  And  with  that, 
every  man  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  made  faire  weather  of  al- 
togethers,  which  might  easilie  be  done  with  that  man." 

Stbbybivs.  , 

*  —  happily—]  The  present  instance,  and  another  in  p.  468, 
L.  19.  seem  to  militate  against  my  former  explanation  oi-^havj^t^ 
and  to  countenance  that  of  Mr.  M.  Mason.  See  p.  442,  n .  2. 

Stbevbns. 
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Ckme,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together; 
I  have  news  to  teU  you:  Come»come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grrieve  at  what  I  speak. 
And  am  right  sorr}^  to  repeat  what  follows: . 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord, 
Grievous  complaints  of  you;  which,  being  con- 
sidered, 

Have  mov  d  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us ;  where  I  know. 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself. 
But  that,  till  further  trial,  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your.answer,  you  must  take  / 
Your  patience  to  y^u,  and  be  well  contented.  . 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower:  You  a  brother  of 
us  , 

It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 

Would  come  against  you.  '  ' 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness  ; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  throughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder:  for,  I  know, 
There  s  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues. 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man  ^. 

K,  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury ; 

Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend  :  Give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up; 
Pr*ythee,  let's  walk.    Now,  by  my  holy-dame. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  P   My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 

*  —  You  a  broth  or  of  us,  8cc.]  You  being  one  of  the  council, 
it  is  necessary  to  imprison  you,  that  the  witnesses  against  you  may 
not  be  deterred.  Johnson. 

3  Than  I  m\'self,  poor  man.]  Poor  man  probably  belongs  to 
the  Kiug'ij  reply.  Gaby. 
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I  should  have  ta*en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  iadurance  %  further. 

Cran*  Most  dtead  liege^  , 

The  good  I  stand  on  ^  is  my  truth»  and  honesty ; 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mind  enemies  ^ 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person,  which  I  weigh  not^ 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.    I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K,  Hen.  Know  you  not  how 

Your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole  world  ? 
Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small ;  their  prac- 
tices 

Must  bear  the  same  proportion :  and  not  ever* 

The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries 
The  due  o*  the  verdict  with  it :  At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  P  Such  things  have  heen  done. 

4  ^indurance,]  i.e.  confinement.  Dr.  Johnson,  however, 
in  his  Dictionary,  says  that  this  word  (which  Shakspeare  borrowed 
from  Foi*8  nanative  already  quoted)  meaiU""-^^[y,  pracratHna^ 
Hon.  Stbbybhs. 

s  —  the  GOOD  I  stand  on^]  Though  good  mav  be  taken  hr 
advantage  or  supa  iorityy  orahy  thing  which  may  help  or  supportt 
yet  it  would,  I  think,  be  more  natanil  to  say : 

*'  The  ground  I  stand  on  .**  Johnson. 

The  old  copy  is  certainly  right.    So,  in  Coriolanus  : 
*'  Y OUT  franchises^  whereon  you  stand,  confin'd 
*'  Into  an  augre's  bore."  Malonb. 
Again,  in  The  Merry  Wives  ofX^ndsor:    Though  Page  be  a 
aecure  fool,  and  stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife*8  frailty--—.*' 

Stbevbiis. 

^  —  I,  with  mine  enemies,]  Cranmer,  I  suppose,  means,  that 
whenever  his  honesty  fails,  he  shall  rejoice  as  heartily  as  hii^  ene- 
mies at  his  destruction.  Malone. 

7  —  I  weigh  not,]  i.  e.  have  no  value  for.  So,  in  Love's  La- 
.  boar's  Lost : 

You  weigh  me  not, — O  that's,  you  care  not  for  me." 
See  King  Richard  ill.  Act  III.  Sc.  I.  Stebvens. 
*  —and  WOT  bvbb — }   Noi  ever  is  an  uncommon  ezpressioDy 
and  does  not  mean  never,  but     abaays,  M.  Mason. 
VOL.  SIX.  8  H 
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You  are  potently  opposed  ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  8:reat  size .    Ween  you  of  better  luck  % 
I  mean,  in  perjur'd  wUmgs,  than  yottr  master. 
Whose  minister  yott  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?  Go  to,  go  to ; 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

(^i^^s-*  God,  and  your  ms^esty, 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  b  laid  for  me ! 

Hmn.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

Th^  shall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you ;  and  this  morning,  see 
You  do  appear  before  them  ;  if  they  shall  chance, 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you. 
The  best  persuasions  to  Uie  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  oocaeion  shall  instiTict  you :  if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them.-— Look,  the  good  man 
weeps ! 

He's  honest,  on  mine  honour,   God's  blest  moth^! 
I  swear,  be  is  true-hearted ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you. — [Exit  Cranmhr.^  He 

has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  old  Lady 
Gent.  UVithin.^  CcHoe  back;  What  mean  you? 
Lai}y.  ril  not  come  back ;  the  tidmgs  that  1 
bring 

9  —  Ween  you  of  better  luck,]  To  «oeei}  it  to  thinks  to  hu^* 
Though  now  obsolete,  tlw  woid  was  common  to  all  onr  weicot 

writers.  Stbbvens. 

I  _  n7i  old  T.ady.']    This,  I  suppose.  Is  the  flome  old  cat  that 
appears  with  Anne  Bullen,  p.  372.  Sraavsvi. 
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Will  make  my  boldness  manners. ~Now,  good 

angels 

Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings  ^  1 

JT.  jSkiy;  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.   Is  the-  queen  deliver'd  ? 
Say,  ay ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy  :  The  God  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her^  I«— ^tis  a  girl. 
Promises  boys  hereafter.    Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger ;  *ti8  as  like  you. 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

J5r.  Hen*  Lovell  *,-* 

Enier  Lofjsjli,. 

Lor.  Sir. 
JST.  HibiV.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.    Ml  to  the 
queen.  .  [£.i7>  King. 

Lajoy.  An  hundred  marks !   By  this  light,  ill 
have  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment, 
i  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 

*  good  angela 

Fly  o*er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  bles.sed  wings !]    So,  in  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  IV. : 
"  Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  winga^ 
You  heavenly  guanb !  **  Stbbvbvs. 
i^blewHBml]   Utedoabtfolwhfiaer A^ivniiBiiMl  totht 
Queen  or  the  girl.  Jojureoir. 

As  I  believe  this  play  was  calculated  for  the  ear  of  Elizabeth,  I 
ima^^ne,  her  relates  to  the  girl.  Malonp. 

The  humour  of  the  p;issar^e  consists  in  the  talkative  old  lady, 
who  had  \n  her  hurry  said  it  was  a  boy,  adding  bless  her  beforf 
she  corrects  her  mistake.    Bo  swell. 

*  Lovell,]  Lovell  has  been  just  sent  out  of  tlie  presence,  and 
no  notiee  is  given  of  his  retuni :  I  have  plaoed  it-  heie  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  Ring  cilU  ^  him.  SnBTttra. 

S  H  SI 
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Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  is  like  to  him  ? 

I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay't ;  and  now 

While  it  is  hot.  1  11  put  it  to  the  issue.  [Ea'cuat. 


SC£N£  II. 

Lobby  hefoae  the  Council-Chamber. 

Enter  CxLdNMER  ;  Sep'vants,  Door-Keeper,  S^c. 

attending, 

Cban.  I  hope,  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the 
gentleman. 

That  was  sent  to  me  firom  the  coundl,  pray*d  me 
To  make  great  haste.  All  fast  ?  what  means  tliis?— 
Hoa! 

Who  waits  there  ? — Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

D,  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 
.  Cran,  Why  ? 

/>•  KjtEpJHim  grace  must  wait,  till  you  be  called 
for. 

EfUtr  Doctor  Bum. 
Cran*  •  Sa 
Bum.  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.   I  am  glad, 

I  came  this  way  so  happily  :  The  king 

Shall  understand  it  presently.  \ExU  Burrs* 

CkAN.  \Aside7\  *Tis  Butts, 

The  king*s  physician :  As  he  past  along. 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  I   For  cer- 

Hiis  is  of  purpose  lay  d,  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts!  I  never  sought  their  malice,) 
To  quench  mine  honour:  they  would  shame  to 
make  me 

Wait  else  at  door-;  a  fellow  counsellor. 
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Among  boys,  grooms^  and  lackeys.    But  their 

pleasures 

Mu5t  be  fuiiill  d,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

■ 

Enter,  at  a  window  above  ^  the  King  and  Butts* 

B0TT8*  III  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight,— 
K.  Hbh.  What  s  that,  Butts  ? 

Butts.  I  think,  your  highness  saw  this  many  a 
day. 

K.  Hen.  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it  ? 

Butts.  There,  my  lord : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  *mongst  pursuivants. 

Pages,  and  footboys. 

AT.  He^t.  Ha !  'Tis  he,  indeed : 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
*Tis  well,  there's  one  above  them  yet.   I  had 
thought. 

They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  them  \ 

(At  least,  good  manners,)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 

A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour. 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships*  pleasures, 

s^ttta  mndom  ahooet]  The  sunpicious  vigilance  of  our  an- 
cestors contrived  windowB  which  overiookedthe  instdes  ofchapeK 
ha11»,  kitchens,  passages,  &c.  Some  of  these  convenient  peep- 
holes may  still  be  found  in  colleges,  and  such  ancient  booses  at 
have  not  sTiffered  from  the  reformations  of  modem  architecture. 
Among-  Andrew  Borde's  insinirtions  for  building  a  liouse,  (see  hia 
Dietario  of  Health,)  is  the  following :  **  Many  of  the  chambers  to 
have  a  view  into  the  chapel.** 

Again,  in  a  Letter  from  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1573 :  *'  And  if  it  please  her  majestie,  she  may  come  in 
thfongh  my  ^allerie,  and  see  the  disposttionof  the  hdl  in  dynner 
lime,  at  a  wtUhw  opening  ikeremUo." 

See  Mr.  Sewaid's  Anecdotes  of  some  Distinguished  Peroont^ 
vo\.  iv.  p.  270. 

'  Witboiit  a  prevtoiis  knowledge  of  this  custom,  Shakspeare*« 
scenery,  in  the  present  instance,  would  be  obscure.  STesvENs. 

*  They  had  parted,  &c.]  We  should  now  say — They  had 
shared,  '  &c.  i.  e.  *  had  so  much  honesty  among  them.* 

STsavsNf, 
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And  at  the  door  too,  Uke  a  post  with  paefcets. 

By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there*s  knayery : 

Let  them  alone,  and  draw  the  curtmn  close  ' ; 

We  shall  hear  more  anon. —  [^Eweuut, 

TH£  COUNCIL-CHAMBilE. 

Enter  the  Lord  CmjU^jsllom,  the  Duhe  of  Suffolk, 
'Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Cn^MBBRLAiy,  GAmrNER, 

and  CiiOMfFELL,  Tht  Chancellor  places  himself 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  on  the  left  hand; 
a  seat  being  left  mid  above  him,  as  for  the  jirch- 
,  biihop  of  Canterbury.  The  rest  4eat  themsetoee 
in  order  on  each  side.  Cromwell  at  the  kmr 
end,  as  secretary*  " 

Chan,  Speak  to  the  business  %  master  secretary: 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Crom.  Please  your  honouiSi 

Tht  diief  cause  concenis  his  grace  cf  Canterbuiy. 

7  ^  diairtliceiiit^  dose ;]  Lt.  the  curtraioftbebakoiqp. 
Of  upper-8tage»  where  the  Kine  now  is.  See  The  Hbtoitcsl  Ac- 
obunt  of  the  English  Stage,  toT.  iii.  Malonb. 

'  Chan,  Speak  to  the  business  J  This  Lord  Chancellor,  thoa|^ 
a  character,  has  hitherto  had  no  place  in  the  Dramatis  Persoiue* 
In  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  Act,  we  heard  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor :  but  it  is  not  he  whom  the 
poet  here  introduces.  Wolsey,  by  command,  delivered  up  the 
seals  on  the  18th  of  November,  1529;  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  they  were  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  surrendered 
^hem.on  the  16th  of  May,  15S2.  Now  the  conclusion  of  this  scene 
talcing  notice  of  Queen  £lizabeth*s  birth«  (which  brings  it  down  to 
•thetyear  IBS^,)  Sir  Thomto  AudHe  imt  neeesssrily  m  our  poet's 
ichaaoellor ;  who  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  held  the  eeab 
-many  years.  Tbeorald, 

Id  the  preceding  scene  we  have  heard  of  (he  birth  of  Elizabeth, 
and  from  the  conclusion  of  the  present  it  appears  that  she  is  not 
yet  christened.  She  was  born  September  7,  I5S3,  and  baptized 
on  the  11th  of  the  same  month.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  Chancellor 
of  England  from  September  7,  1516,  to  the  25th  of  October, 
1580,  on  \vl)ich  day  the  seals  were  givon  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
He  held  tliem  tiil  the  20th  of  May,  153 J,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Attdky  WM  appointed  Lord  Keeper,   He  therefore  is  the  peiscm 
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Gm.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 
Crom*  Yes. 
NoM.  Who  wails  there  ? 

D.  Keep,  Without,  my  noble  lords  ®  ? 
Gar,  Yes. 
D.  Keep,  My  lord  archbishop ; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasiaes. 
CBjif.  Let  him  eomt  in. 

Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now 

[Cranmer  approaches  the,  Council-table, 

here  introduced ;  but  Shakspeare  has  made  a  mistake  in  calling 
him  Lord  CkaiueUor,  for  be  «fid  nol  obtain  thai  title  tUl  the 
Januaiy  aft^  the  Inrth  of  EHzabeth.  Malohb. 

9  —  MOBLB  kndi  ?}  The  epithct-*"iio6fo shoold  be  omitted,  as 
it  spoils  the  metre.  Stbbtbks. 

*  Your  grace  may  enter  now.]  h  is  noi  easy  to  ascertain  the 
mode  of  exhibition  here.  The  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  coun- 
cil-chamber seem  to  be  exhibited  at  once.  Norfolk  within  calls 
to  the  Keeper  without,  who  yet  is  on  the  stn(re,  and  sup{K)sed  to  be 
with  Cranmer,  &c.  at  the  outside  of  the  door  of  the  chamber. 
The  Chancellor  and  counsellors  probably  were  placed  behind  a  cur- 
tain at  the  back  part  of  the  stage,  and  spoke,  but  were  not  seen, 
tUl  Cranmer  was  called  in.  The  stage-direction  in  the  old  copy, 
whkb  is,  ^  CimmeT4^pprodeke$  the  oonncil-tablet'*  not»  '*  Cmn- 
mer  enten  the  oouncilH^aaber,**  seems  to  connlenanee  sudi  an 
idcH. 

With  all  the  appliances  and  aids"  tiiat  modem  scenery  inr* 
ntshes,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  exhibition  that  shall  pre* 

cisely  correspond  with  what  our  author  has  here  written.  Our 
scrupulous  ancestors  were  contented  to  be  ioM,  that  the  same 
spot,  without  any  change  of  its  appearance,  (except  perhaps  the 
drawinji^  back  ot  a  curtain,)  was  at  once  the  outside  and  the  inside 
of  the  couacil-cliamber.  See  the  Account  of  our  old  Theatres, 
vd.  iii.  Malohb* 
The  old  stage  direction  aft  the  commeneemcnt  of  this  scene  i8» 
A  Councell  table  brought  in-  with  chayras  and  stooles,  and 
placed  under  the  state."  Boswbll. 

How  the  outside  and  inside  of  a  room  can  be  exhibited  on  the 
stage  at  the  same  instant,  may  be  known  ^m  many  ancient  prints 
in  which  the  net  of  listening  or  peeping  is  represented.  See  a 
famous  plate  illustrating  the  Tale  of  Giocondo,  and  intitled  Vero 
essempio  d*  Impudicitia,  cavato  Ha  M.  L.  Ariosto;  and  the  eu- 
gravini;  prelixcd  to  Twelfth-Night,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  edition. 
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Chan,  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty  :  But  we  all  are  men,« 
In  our  own  natur»  frail,  incapaUe ; . 
Of  our  flesh) feware  angels^ :  out  of  which  frailty, 

•   INCAPABLE  ; 

Of  ouk  flesh,  few  are  angels  :  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads— 
and Cf^jiaile.   For  the  emendation  now  made  lam  answerable*^ 

The  word  cajmlie  almost  eveiy  where  in  Sbakapeare  meam  uh 
teUigent,  <tf  capadty  to  undmtand,  or  quick  of  apprehenskm.  So^ 
in  King  Richard  III.: 

**— — O, 'tis  a  parloos  boy. 
Bold,  quick,  uq[;enioiis»  forward,  capailci  *' 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

**  His  form  anc]  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 

•'Would  make  them  capable!** 
In  the  same  play  Shakspeare  has  used  incajnibie  nearly  in  the 
aenae  naquired  here : 

As  one  incMpable  [i.  e.  unintelligent]  of  her  own  dirtren,* 
So^  Marston,  in  hia  Scoum  of  Villattte,  1599 : 
"  To  be  perus'd  by  aU  the  dung-scum  rabble 
**  Of  thin-brain'd  ideots,  dull  uncapahle** 
Minslieii,  in  his  Dictionary,  1617,  renders  the  word  hyindodlis. 
The  transcriber's  ear,  I  suppose,  deceived  him,  in  the  passage 
before  m,  as  in  many  others ;  and  the  Chancellor,  I  conceive, 
means  to  say,  the  condition  of  humanity  is  such,  that  wearcaU 
born  frail  in  ilispOHitiou,  and  "  weak  in  our  understandings."  The 
aabaeqnent  words  appear  to  me  to  addaoch  support  to  tmi  cneii' 
datKMi,  that  I  have  ventured,  contrary  to  my  general  nd^  togiM 
it  a  place  in  my  teit$  which,  however,  1  should  not  have  doo^ 
had  the  original  reading  afforded  a  glimmering  of  aeqae  t 
"  —  we  are  ill  nusi, 

**  In  our  own  natures  Jrail,  incapable; 

"  Of  our  flesh,  few  are  angels ;  out  of  wbich JraiUyt 

*'  And  want  of  xvhdom,  you,**  &c. 
Mr.  Pope,  in  his  licentious  method,  printed  the  passage  thus, 
and  the  three  subsequent  editors  adopted  his  supposed  reforaa* 
tion : 

^  «*-^  we  are  all  men, 
**  In  our  own  natnrea  final,  and  capable 
OffimMy^  few  are  angels  \Jrim  which  lrail^,''&c. 

Malokb. 

If  this  passacfe  [according- to  the  old  reading]  means  anything, 
it  may  mean,  few  arc  perfect,  while  they  remain  in  their  mortal 
capacity; "  i.  e.  *  while  they  are  capable  (in  a  condition]  of  being 
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And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us^ 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little, , 
Toward  the  king  firsts  then>  his  U»iv»  in  filling 
The  whole  rei^,.  by  yarn  teadiing,  and  your 

chaplains, 

(For  so  we  are  informed)  with  new  opinions. 
Divers,  and  dangerous  ;  which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  reform  d,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too. 
My  noUe:  lords;  for  those,  that  tame  wild  horses^ 
Pace  fhem  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle ; 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur 
them. 

Till  they  obey  the  manage.    If  we  suffer 
(Out  of  our  easiness,  and  childish  pit^ 
To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagious  sickness. 
Farewell,  aU  plqrsick:  And  what  follows 'then  f 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  state :  as,  of  la^  days,  our  neigh- 
hours, 

The  upper  Germany^,  can  dearly  witness. 
Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto^  in  all  the  pro- 
gress 

invested  with  flesh .   A  similar  phfsse  occurs  in  Chapman's  veisioii 

of  the  sixteenth  Iliad  : 

**  Thnt  is  no  city  libertine,  r\ox  capable  of  their  <Tmvn** 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  capable  as  perversely  in  Kiog  Lear ; 

**  and  of  my  land, 

**  Loyal  and  natural  boy,  1 11  work  the  mean 
"  To  milce  thee  eapaUe"  Stbbtbms. 
I  cannot  extort  any  kind  of  sense  from  the  passage  as  it  stands. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  read  thus : 
we  are  all  men, 
"  In  our  own  natures  frail  and  cidpaties 
*'  Of  our  flesh,  few  are  nngels." 
That  is,  few  are  perfect.    M.  Mason. 

3  The  upper  Germany,  &c.]  Alluding  to  the  heresy  of  Thomjw 
Muntzer,  which  sprung  up  in  Saxony  in  the  years        and  1522. 

GfiEY. 
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Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labour'd. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching. 
And  the  strong  coime  of  my  anthorhy. 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely  i  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart*,  my  lords,) 
A  man,  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against. 
Both  in  his  private  conscience,  and  his  place, 
Deiacers  of  a  publiek  peace  ^  than  I  do. 
'Pray  heaven,  the  king  may  nlever  find  a  heiurt 
With  less  allegiance  in  it!  Men,  that  malce 
Ebivy,  and  crooked  msfiee,  nourishment. 
Dare  bite  the  best.    I  do  beseech  your  lordshipSy 
That,  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  feuse. 
And  freely  urge  against  me* 

SuF.  Nay,  my  lord. 

That  cannot  be ;  you  are  a  counsellor. 
And,  by  that  vu1»a,  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Gar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of  more 
moment, 

We  will  be  short  with  you.   Tis  his  highness* 
pleasure, 

And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you, 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower^ 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again. 

You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cban.  Ah,  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank 
you. 

You  are  always  my  good  friend ;  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 

—  a  SINGLE  heart,]   A  heart  void  of  duplicity  or  guile. 

Maloms. 

It  is  a  scriptural  expression.    See  Acts,  ii.  46:  Reed. 

i  Defacers  of  a  publick  peace,]    Rea^l,— publick  jjeacc.  ; 

M.  Masoit. 
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Yom  are  so  merciful :  I  see  your  end, 
Tis  my  undoing :  liove^  luid  meekaess,  kird^ 
Be^cme  « tdwurchnian  better  than  ambition  9 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 

Cast  none  away.    That  I  shall  clear  myself. 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience,, 
I  make  as  Uttie  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience. 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.    I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  caUing  makes  me  mode^ 

Gm,  My  hnd,  my  lord,  yoa  are  asedary, 
That*«  the  plain  truth ;  your  painted  ^^oss  discovers  ^ 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

Crom,  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little. 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp ;  men  so  noble. 
However  faulty,  ftt  should  find  refl^peot 
For  what  they  have  been :  'tis  a  cruelty. 
To  load  a  frHing  man 

QjiR,  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy ;  you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

Gar,  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  faivouier 
Of  this  new  sect  ?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  .Not  sound? 

Gab.  Not  sound,  I  say. 

CRmf.  'Would  you  were  half  so  honest ! 

Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears, 
Gmi.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

6  »  your  painted  glosa.  &e.]  Those  ihtfi  uodentand  you,  lui- 
diBr  this  paiiUed  gjdou.  this  fair  onuidc^  discover  your  empty  ta^ 
and  yourialae  reasoniiig.  JoHNsqir.  . 

7  'tis  a  cruelty, 

To  load  a  falUnfj^  man  ]    This  sentiment  had  occurred  before. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain,  checking  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  his  re-  * 
proAches  to  Wolsey,  says  : 

'*  O,  my  lord, 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far."  Sxeevens. 
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Cbom.  Do. 
Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Cmmn,  This  is  too  much ; 

Forbear,  fijr  shame,  my  lords* 

Gar.  I  have  done. 

Crom.  And  1. 

CuAif.  Then  thus  for  you  ^  my  lord, — It  stands 
agreed, 

I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  oonve/d  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain,  till  the  kin^s  Anther  pleasure 

Be  known  unto  us :  Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 
All,  We  are. 

Cran,  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my.  lords  P 

Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect?  Vou  are  strangely  troublesome: 
Let  some  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enier  Guard. 

Cran.  For  me  ? 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 

Gar,  Receive  him. 

And  see  him  safe  i*  the  Tower. 

CRjiN.  ^  Stay,  good  my  lords, 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say.    Look  there,  my  lords ; 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 

*  Chan,  Then  thus  for  you,  &c.]  This,  and  the  little  speech 
above^**  This  w  too  much/*  &e.  are  In  the  old  copy  given  to  the 
Lofd  Chamberlain.  The  dtffierence  between  Clam,  and  Chan,  is 
so  slight,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  tbero  both  to  the  Chan** 
cellor,  who  on  Cranmer's  entrance  first  arraigns  him,  and  there- 
fore, (without  any  consideration  of  his  high  station  in  the  council,) 
is  the  person  to  wliom  Shakspeare  would  naturally  assign  the 
order  for  his  being  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  Chancellor's 
apologizing  to  the  King  for  the  committal  in  a  subsequent  psissage, 
likewise  supports  the  emendation  now  made,  which  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Capell.  Malonb. 
S 
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Gut  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master 

Chan.  This  is  the  king's  ring  ^ 

SvR.  TI$  no  counterfeit, 

SvF.  Tisthe  right  ring,  by  heaven;  I  told  yeall, 
IVhen  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
Twould  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords. 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  linger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex;'d  ? 

CsAN.  Tis  now  too  certain ;  * 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? 
^ould  I  were  fairly  out  on*t. 

Ciio.v.  My  mind  gave  me. 

In  seeking  tales,  and  informations, 
Against  this  man,  (whose  honesty  the  devil 
^d  his  disciples  only  envy  at,) 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  bums  ye :  Now  have  at  ye. 

Enter  the  King,  frowning  on  them;  he  takes  his  seat. 

Gar.  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound 
to  heaven 

In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince  ^ 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious : 

9  This  is  the  kikg's  ring.]  It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom, 
begun  probably  in  the  dark  ages,  before  literature  was  generally 
diffused,  and  before  the  regal  power  experienced  the  restraints  of 
law,  for  Civeiy  monarch  to  nave  a  ring,  the  temporary  possession  of 
which  invested  the  holder  with  the  same  authority  as  theowperhun- 
self  ccmld  exercise.  The  production  of  it  was  sufficient  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  law ;  it  procured  indemnity  for  offences  com- 
mitted, find  imposed  ficquiescence  and  submission  to  whatever  was 
done  under  its  authority.  Instances  abound  in  the  history  of 
almost  every  nation.  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  p.  15, 
as  quotpd  in  Famworth's  Machiavel»  vol.  i.  p.  9.  The  traditional 
story  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  long  considered  as  an  incident  of  a  lomance,  is  gene- 
tally  known,  and  now  as  generally  credited.  See  Birch's  Negoti- 
ations,  p.  Rbbd. 
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One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour ;  and,  to  strengthea 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect. 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
Tbe  cause  betwixt  l^r  awl  this  gieal  offmder. 
f  .  Hbn.  Yoti  wm  ever  good  at  sadden  eonu 
mendations. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    But  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence  j 
They  are  too  thin  ^  and  base  to  hide  offences  ^ 
To  me  you  cannot  reach :  you  play  the  spaniel 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  ms 
But»  whatsoever  thou  tak'st  me  for»  I  am  sure» 

*  They  are  too  thin,  &c.]  i.  the  commtfaifo^ftMtt  above  men* 
tioned.  Mr.  Pope»  in  the  former  line,  changed  flattery  to frtite* 
ries,  and  this  tinnecessiuy  emendation  has  been  adoptea  by  all  tlie 
eubeequent  editors.    I  beTieve  our  author  wrote«-> 

**  They  are  too  thin  and  6are;  '* 
and  that  the  editor  of  the  first  folio,  not  understanding  the  word, 
changed  it  to  base,  as  he  did  in  King  Henry  IVw  Part  1.  S«e 
vol.  xvL  p.  217,  n.  2.  Malone. 

•  —But  ksow,  I  emne  sot 

To  hear  luch  flattery  now;  and  in  my  presence ; 
They  are  too  thin  and  base  to  hide  offences,  &c.]]   I  ] 
the  pointing  of  these  lines  preferable  to  that  in  the  fSmttt^  \ 

tion»  in  which  they  stand  thus  : 
■       I  come  not 
"To  hear  such  flatteries  now;  and  in  my  presence  I 
•'They  are  too  thin,"  &c.  i 
It  then  follows ; 

To  me  ^an  cannot  reach :  vou  play  the  spaniel, 
"  And  think  mth  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  ne^*' 
But  the  former  of  these  lines  8h<rald  evidently  be  thus  written  i 

To  one  you  cannot  reach  yoii  play  the  spaniel^'* 
the  relative  tohom  being  understocxl.    W hallet. 

In  the  second  instance,  I  think  the  old  cop^  is  right.  Mai.ok*« 
Surely,  the  first  of  these  lines  should  be  pointed  thus  : 
**  To  me  vou  cannot  reach,  yon  plav  the  spaniel — /* 
That  ta»  you  fawn  upon  me,  who  am  above  your  malice. 

M«  Mas  OK. 

In  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  I  have  followed  the  ooocor- 
ring  advice  of  Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr,  M.  Mason.  STxaviNt. 

S 
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Thou  hast  a  cruel  natitfe»  and  a  bloody.—* 
Good  man,  [To  Cranm^h.']  sit  down.  Now  let  me 
f3ee  the  proudest 

He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee: 

By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  starve, 

Than  but  once  think  his  place  becomes  thee  not  *• 

Sm.  May  it  please  your  grace,— 

JT.  Hbn.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  hadt  hought»  I  bad  had  men  cS  some  undeistand^ 
ing 

And  wisdom,  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 

Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 

This  good  man^  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title,) 

This  honest  man»  wait  like  a  lowsy  footboy 

At  chamber  door?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  f 

Why,  what  a  shame  was  this  I  Did  my  commisswn 

Bid  ye  so  far  forL;*et  yourselves  ?  I  gave  ye  ; 

Power  as  he  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him, 

Not  as  a  groom ;  There's  some  of  ye,  I  see. 

More  out  of  malice  than  integrity, 

Would  tiy  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean ; 

Which  ye  shall  never  have,  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far. 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.    What  was  purposed, 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men,)  meant  for  his  trials  . 
And  £Bur  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice ; 
I  am  sure,  in  me* 

K.  Hen.        Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him ; 
Take  him,  and  use  him  well,  he's  worthy  of  it. 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him.  If  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  subject,  I 

s  Than  but  once  think  his  place  becomes  thee  not.]  Who 
dares  to  suppose  that  the  place  or  situation  in  which  he  is,  is  not 
suitable  to  thee  also?  who  supposes  that  thou  art  not  as  fit  for 
the  office  of  a  privy  counsellor  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Rowe  and  all  the  subsequent  editors  read — this  place. 
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Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him; 
Be  frieads,  for  shame,  my  lords. — My  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, 

I  hfl^e  a  suit  which  yoa  most  not  deny  me; 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism.\ 

You  must  be  godfather  ^  and  answer  for  her. 

C/f^A^.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour ;  How  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  f 

K.  Hbn.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you*d  spare  your 
spoons';  you  shall  have 

<  That  is,  &c.]  My  suit  is,  that  you  would  be  a  godfather  to 
a  fair  young  maid,  who  is  not  yet  christened.  Mr.  Rowe  reads— 
*'  TMre  is.*'  &c.  and  all  the  subsequent  editOfs  have  adopted  tins 
unnecessary  altention.  The  final  word  her^  we  shoidd  now  coa- 
iider  as  superfluous ;  but  we  have  many  instances  of  a  stnilar 
pbiBseology  in  these  plays : — or,  the  constructioii  may  be—*  A 
fur  young  maid,  &c  you  must  be  godfather  [to3>  and  answcrior 
her.*    So  before  in  this  play  : 

—  whoever  the  king  favours, 
•*  The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment  [^orj, 
•*  And  far  enough  from  court  too.** 
.  See  the  note  on  that  passage,  p.  358,  n.  5.  M^ulonk. 

The  superfluous  pronoun  in  the  teift  (if  it  be  superfluous)  nsjr 
be  justified  by  the  (ollowiog  passage  in  Romeo  and  Jufiet :  tol.  n. 
p.  1^. 

**  this  reverend  holy  friar, 

"  All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him.*^  Steevens. 

3  You  must  be  godfather,]  Our  prelates  formerly  were  often 
employed  on  the  like  occasions.  Cranmer  was  godfather  to 
Edward  VI.  See  Hall,  fo.  232.  Archbishop  Warham  to  Henry  s 
eldest  son  by  Queen  Katharine  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to 
Henry  himself.   See  Sandford,  479,  495.  Reed. 

6  —  jcn^A  spare  your  8]poons ;]  It  was  the  custom,  long  before 
the  time  of  Shakspeare»  for  the  sponson  at  christenings  to  offer 
gilt  spoons  as  a  present  to  the  child.  These  spoons  were  called 
apotUe  spoons,  because  the  figures  of  the  apostles  were  carved  on 
the  tops  of  the  handles.  Such  as  were  at  once  opulent  and  cfene- 
rous,  gave  the  whole  twelve ;  those  who  were  either  more  mode- 
rately rich  or  liberal,  escaped  at  the  t  xpence  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists ;  or  even  sometimes  contented  themselves  with  presentiug 
one  spoon  only,  which  exhibited  the  figure  of  any  saint,  in  bonosr 
of  whom  the  child  received  its  name. 
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Two  noble  partners  with  you ;  the  old  duchess  of 
Norfolk, 

In  the  year  1500  we  find  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' company,  **  a  spoyne,  of  the  p:yfte  of  master  lieginold 
Wolfe,  all  gylte  with  the  pycture  of  St.  John,'* 

Ben  Jonson  also,  in  bis  Bartholomew  Fair,  mentions  spoons  of 
this  kind;  —  and  all  this  for  the  hope  of  a  couple  of  apostle 
spoom^  and  a  cup  to  eat  caudle  In.*' 

So,  In  Mlddleton*s  comedy  of  A  chaste  Maid  of  Cheapside, 
1620: 

**  2  Gos,  What  has  he  given  her  ? — wliat  is  it,  gossip  ? 

*'  3  Gos.  A  faire  high  standing  cup^  and  two  great  *poitle 

'   spoons^  one  of  thera  gilt. 
"  1  Pur,  Sure  that  was  Judas  then  with  the  red  beard." 

Again  : 

"  E*en  the  sane  gossip  'twas  that  gave  the  tpoons'* 
Again,  in  Sir  Wm.  D*Avenant*s  comedy  of  The  Wits,  16S9 1 
cc  _  my  pendants,  carcanets,  and  rings. 
My  christ'nin^  caudle*cup,  and  spomit 
Aredissolv'd  into  that  lump." 
Again,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill^by  Beanmontand  Fletcher: 
•*  Didst  ask  her  name  ?— 
Yes,  and  who  gave  It  her; 
"  And  wliat  they  promis'd  more,  besides  a  spoon, 
**  And  what  apostle's  picture 
Again,  in  The  Noble  Gentleman,  by  the  same  authors : 
ril  be  a  gossip^  Bewfotd. 
*'  I  have  an  odd  apostle  spoon** 
Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  preface  to  A  Forme  of  Cury,  a  Roll  of  Ancient 
English  Cookery,  compiled  about  A.  D.  1390,  &c.  observes,  that 
•*  the  general  mode  of  eatinpf  must  either  have  been  with  the 
spoon  or  the  fingeis  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  reason 
that  jpoonj  became  the  usual  present  from  gossips,  to  their  god- 
children, at  christenings,"  Steevens, 

As  the  following  story,  which  is  found  in  a  collection  of  anec- 
dotes, entitled  Merry  Passages  and  Jeasts,  MSS.  Harl.  6395, 
contains  an  allusion  to  this  custom,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
published,  it  may  not  be  an  improper  supplement  to  this  account 
ciupoetk  ^loons.  It  shows  that  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson  were 
once  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  friendship,  however  coUl  and  jea- 
lous the  latter  might  have  been  at  a  subsequent  period  : 

'*  Shakspeare  was  godfather  to  one  of  Hen  Jonson's  children, 
and  after  the  christening,  being  in  deepe  study,  Jonson  came  to 
cheer  him  up,  and  ask'd  him  why  he  was  so  melunclioly:  No 
'faith,  Ben,  says  he,  not  I ;  but  1  have  been  considering  a  great 
while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my 

VOL.  XIX.  ?  I 
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And  lady  marquiss  Dorset ;  Will  these  please  you  ? 
Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you. 
Embrace,  and  love  this  man. 

Gar.  With  a  true  heart, 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it, 

Crjn,  And  let  heaven 

Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

Hen*  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  show  thy 
true  heart  ^ 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 


godchild,  and  I  have  re«5olv'd  at  last.  I  pr'vthee,  what?  says  he. 
— rffaith,  Ben,  I'll  give  him  a  douzen  good  latten  [Xi&tia]  spom, 
and  thou  shalt  translate  them." 

The  collector  of  these  anecdotes  appears  to  have  been  nephtw 
to  Sir  Roger  L'Ebtrange.  He  names  L>oune  as  the  relater  of  this 
storv. 

The  pactice  of  spooson  giving  spoons  at  christenings  oonUnued 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  last  centuiy»  as  appears  from  a  pampblet 
written  against  Dryden,  entitled  The  Reason  of  Mr.  Bayes's  Con* 
version,  £c.  p.  H. 

At  one  period  it  was  the  mode  to  present  gifts  of  a  different 
kind.  At  this  time,"  [the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth]  says 
the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  "  and  for  man^  yeeres  before, 
it  was  not  the  use  and  custome,  as  nam  it  is,  [1631,]  for  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  generally  to  give  plate  at  the  baptism  of 
children,  (as  spoones,  cups,  and  such  like^)  but  only  to  gi^e 
ehriiteaing  ^rts,  with  little  hands  and  cnflb  wrouglit  either  vrith 
silk  or  blue  thread ;  the  best  of  them  for  chief  persons  weaft 
edged  with  a  small  lace  of  blacke  silke  and  golde ;  the  highot 
price  of  which  for  great  men's  children  were  seldom  aliove  a  noble, 
and  the  common  sort,  two^  threes  or  four  and  five  shilKog^  s 
piece." 

Whether  our  author,  when  he  spe  aks  of  apostle-spoons,  has,  as 
usual,  attributed  the  practice  of  his  own  time  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Probably,  how- 
ever, he  is  here  accurate  ;  for  we  know  that  certain  pieces  of 
plate  were,  on  some  occasions,  then  bestowed ;  Hall,  who  hss 
written  a  minnte  account  of  the  christening  of  Elizabeth,  ioforai- 
ing  us  that  the  gifts  presented  by  her  sponsors  were  a  stsadiiig 
cup  of  gold,  and  six  gilt  bowls,  with  covers. 

Chron,  Hen.  VIII.  fol.  218.  Malone. 

7  —  thy  true  heart.]  Old  eOjpy^^hearts.  Corrected  by  th« 
editor  of  the  Kccond  folio.  Malonb. 
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Of  thee,  which  says  thus.  Do  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury 

A  shrewd  turn,. and  he  is  your friend for  ever. — 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away ;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  christian. 

As  1  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain  ; 

So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain.  [Ejpeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

The  Palace  Yard. 

Noise  and  Tumult  within.    Enter  Porter  and  his 

Man. 

Port.  Youll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascak : 
Do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden  ®  ?  ye  rude 
slaves,  leave  your  gaping  ^. 

^  —  Paris-garden  ?]   The  bear-garden  of  that  time. 

Johnson. 

This  celebrated  bear-garden  oa  the  Banknde  was  so  called 
from  Robert  de  Paris,  who  had  a  hoose  and  jnnden  there  in  the 
time  of  King  Richard  IL  Rat,  daut.  16  R.  It.  don.  n,  B1omit*8 

Glossograph ,    Mal  ONE. 

So,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  News  from  Plimouth  : 

"  do  you  take  this  mansion  for  Pict  hatch? 

**  You  would  be  suitors  :  yes,  to  a  she-deer, 
"  And  keep  your  marriages  in  Faris-^ardeni** 
Again,  in  Hen  Jonson's  Execration  on  Vulcan  : 

And  cried,  it  was  a  threatning  to  the  bears^ 
*'  And  that  accurBed  ground  the  Parifgarden" 
The  Ghbe  theatre,  in  which  Shakspeare  was  a  performer,  stood 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  Thames,  and  was  conttgoous 
to  this  noted  place  of  tumult  and  disorder.  St.  Mary  Oveiy's 
church  is  not  far  ^from  London  Bridge,  and  almost  opposite  to 
Fishmongers'  Hall.  Winchester  House  was  over  against  Cole 
Harbour.  Paris-garden  was  in  a  line  with  Bridewell,  and  the 
Globe  playhouse  faced  Blackfriars,  Fleet-  ditch,  or  St.  Paul's.  It 
was  an  nexagonul  budding  of  stone  or  brick.  Its  roof  was  of 
rushes,  with  a  tlag  on  the  top.   See  a  south  view  of  London^  (as 
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{IVithin^  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to  the 
larder. 

Poj^r.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hanged,  you 
rogue :  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  P^Fetch  me  a 
dozen  crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones ;  these  are 

but  switches  to  them. — Ml  scratch  your  heads: 
You  must  be  seeinii^  christenings  ?  Do  you  look  for 
ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals  ? 
Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient  ^ ;  'tis  as  much  im- 
^  possible 

(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  can- 
nons,) 

To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  mornini;- " ;  which  will  liever  be  : 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  as  stir  them. 

it  appeared  in  1599,)  published  by  T.  Wood»  in  Bishop's  Court, 
in  Chancery  Lane,  in  1771.  Steevens. 

9  —gaping;.]  i.  e.  shnting  or  rnan'np^  :  n  sen'^e  which  this 
word  has  now  almost  lost.  Littleton,  in  his  Dictionary,  has 
however  given  it  in  its  present  signification  as  follows  :  *'  To  gape 
or  Ifawly  vocifcror*'  So,  in  Roscommon's  Essay  on  translated 
Veree,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionuy: 

*'  That  noisy»  nauseous,  gaping  fool  was  he.'*  Rbbo. 

Snch  being  one  of  the  ancient  senses  of  the  verb— tofopf, 
perhaps  the  '*  gaping  pig "  mentioned  by  Shylock  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  has  hitherto  been  misinterpreted.  Steevens 

'  Pray,  sir,  be  patient ;]  Part  of  this  scene  in  the  old  copy  is 
printed  as  verse,  and  part  as  prose.  Perhaps  the  whole,  with 
the  occasional  addition  and  omission  of  a  few  harmless  syllables, 
might  be  reduced  into  a  loose  kind  of  metre ;  but  as  I  know  not 
what  advantage  would  he  gained  by  making  the  experiment,  I  have 
left  the  whole  as  1  tound  it.  Steevens. 

*  On  May-day  morning ;]  It  was  anciently  the  custom  for 
all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a  maying  on  the  first  of  May.  See 
voK  p.  S96»  n.  S,  It  is  on  record  that  King  Heniy  VIIL  and 
Queen  Katharine  partook  of  this  diversion.  Stbbvbns. 

Stowe  says,  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  namely,  on  May- 
day in  the  morning,  every  roan,  except  impediment^  would  walk 
into  the  sweet  meadows  and  green  woods  ;  there  to  rejoice  their 
spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sw  eet  flowers,  and  with  the 
nois^  [i.  e.  concert]  of  birds,  praising  God  in  their  kind."  See 
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Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  faang'd  ? 

Man.  Alas,  I  know  not ;  How  gets  the  tide  in  ? 
M  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute, 

I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.  I  am  not  Sampson,  nor  sir  Guy,  nor  Col« 
brand ^  to  mow  them  down  before  me:  but  if  I 
spared  any,  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or 
old,  he  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker,  let  me 
never  hope  to  see  a  chine  again  ;  and  that  I  would 
not  for  a  cow,  God  save  her. 

[fVithhi.^  Do  you  hear,  master  Porter  ? 

Port.  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good  master 
puppy. — Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Port.  What  should  you  do,  but  knock  them 
down  by  the  dozens  ?  Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster 
m*  ?  or  have  we  some  strange  Indian*  with  the 
great  tool  come  to  court,  the  women  so  besiege  us  ? 

* 

also  Brand's  Observalions  on  popular  Antiquities,  8vOb  I777» 
p.  255.  Rj:ed. 

•  5  —  •?.w.  Guy,  nor  Colbrand,]  Of  Gui/  of  Warwick  every 
one  has  heard.  Colbrand  was  the  Danish  giant,  whom  Guy 
subdued  at  Winchester.  Their  combat  is  very  elaborately  de- 
scribed by  Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion.  Johnson. 

4 Moorfields  to  muster  in?]  The  train-bands  of  the  city 
were  exercised  in  Moorfields.  Johnson. 

i  —some  strange  Indian — "]  To  what  chrcumstance  (his 
refers,  perhaps,  cannot  now  be  exactly  known.  A  similar  one 
occurs  in  Ram-AUey,  or  Merry  Tricks^  1611  : 

'*  You  shall  see  the  strange  nnttire  of  an  outlandish  beast  lately 
brought  from  the  land  of  Cafain." 

Again,  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"  The  Havian  with  long  tail  and  eke  long/oo/."  Collins. 

Fig.  I.  in  the  print  of  Morris-dancers,  at  the  end  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  has  a  bib  which  extends  below  the  doublet ;  and 
ite  len||^h  might  be  calculated  for  the  concealment  of  the  phallic 
obscenity  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  which  per- 
haps the  Bavian  fool  exhibited  an  occasional  view  for  the  diversion 
of  our  indelicate  ancestors.  Tollkt. 
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Bless  me,  what  a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  door! 
On  my  christian  conscience,  this  one  christening 
will  beget  a  thousand ;  here  will  be  father,  godfather, 
and  all  u^ether. 

Man,  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.  There 
is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a 
brazier  by  his  face  ^  for,  o' my  conscience,  twenty 
of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in's  nose ;  all  that  stand 
about  him  are  under  the  line,  they  need  no  other 
penance :  That  firenlrake '  did  I  hit  three  times  on 
the  head,  and  three  times  was  his  nose  discharged 
against  me ;  he  stands  there,  like  a  mortar-piece, 

^  —  he  should  be  a  p.ka7ifii  by  his  fucc%]  A  6ri2ziVr  signifies  a 
man  that  manufactures  brass,  aiul  a  reservoir  for  charcoal  occasionally 
heated  to  convey  warmth.    Both  these  senses  are  understood. 

JoHmoir. 

1  — ^Thal  FiRB-DKAKB— ]  Kfire-drtdce  nboth  aaeqmt, 
ancieiitly  called  a  brenning-drake^  or  dipsa$^  and  a  nimie  foooeily 

fiven  to  a  Will  o*  the  Wisp,  or  ignis  jaiuus.  So,  in  Draytcm*i 
fymphidia : 

**  By  the  hissnig^  of  the  snalce, 

"  The  rustling  of  the  fire-drake^ 
Again,  in  Csesar  and  Porapey,  ^  trrip:e(jy,  by  Chapmao,  1607  ; 

**  So  have  I  seen  a Jire-drfike  glide  alonjr 

**  Before  a  dying  man,  to  point  his  grave, 

**  And  in  it  stick  and  hide.'* 
Again,  in  Albertiu  Wallensteiii,  1640 : 

Your  wild  irregular  lust,  which  like  tlio8ejEpv'<jral«»  ' 

*'  Misguiding  nighted  travellers,  will  lead  you 

**  Forth  from  the  fiur  path»"  &c. 
A  JirC'drake  was  likewise  an  artifidal^retoont*    So^  in  -  Your 
Five  Gallants*  by  Middleton,  1608: 

«»  but  Wk^  fire-dralces^ 

**  Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  anil  klL"  Steefeks. 
A  JirC'-drake  is  thus  described  by  BuUokar,  in  his  ?^\fX)sitor, 
8vo.  1616  :  *'  Fire-drake.  A  fire  sometimes  seen  tiying  in  the 
night,  like  a  dragon.  ConuDon  people  think  it  a  spirit  that  keepeth 
some  treasare  hid ;  but  philosophers  affinne  it  to  be  a  great  un- 
equal e$^uUationt  inflamed  betweene  two  cloucbi,  the  one  hot,  the 
other  cold,  which  is  the  reason  that  it  also  smoketh  ;  the  middle 
part  whereof,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  hot  cloud,  being 
greater  than  the  rest,  maketh  it  seeme  likeabelliCy  and  both  ends 
ike  unto  a  head  and  taile."  Mai^one. 
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to  blow  us  ^.  There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife  of 
small  wit  ^  near  him,  that  railed  upon  me  till  her 
pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head^  for  kindling 
such  a  combnstkm  in  the  state.     I  miss*d  the 

meteor^  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out, 
clubs ^ !  when  I  mic^ht  see  from  far  some  forty 
truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which  .were  the 

*  — to  blow  us.]    Read — to  blow  us  up.    M.  Mason. 
I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  trae  oae.   So^  in  Othello : 

*«  ,  the  cannon, 

**  When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air — ' 
In  another  of  our  author  's  plays  (if  my  nicmoi  y  Llt)es  not  deceive 
mu)  we  liave  **  — and  bloiu  them  to  the  moon."  SiEtvENs. 

9  There  was  a  habsrdashka's  wife  of  small  wit  — ]  Ben 
Jonson,  whose  band  Dr.  Farmer  thinks  may  be  traced  in  different 
parts  of  this  play,  uses  this  expression  in  his  IndacUon  to  The 
Magnctick  Lady :  And  all  haherdasherM  of  maU  imt^  I  pre- 
sume." Malone. 

«  — till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head,]    Her  pink*d 
porringer  is  her  pink'd  cap,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
moulded  on  a  porrinE^er.    So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 
**  Hab.  Here  is  threap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 
**  Pet.  Why  this  was  moulded  un  :l  vorrinfrer."  Malone, 
* —the  METEOR— ]    liie  lire-drake,  the  brazier.  Johnson. 
s  >— .who  cried  out,  clubs!]    Clubti  was  the  outcry  for 
assistance,  upon  any  quajrrel  or  tnnuilt  in  the  streets.   Sob  in 
The  Renegado : 

"  .1.  if  he  were 

In  London  among  the  clubs,  op  went  his  beds  . 
"  For  striking  of  a  ])rentice."  ; 
Again,  in  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  :  ,  ' 

»«  Qo,  y'  are  a  prating  jack  ;  '  . 

**  Nor  is't  your  hopes  of  crying  out  for  clubs,  .  • 

•*  Can  save  you  from  my  chastisement."    Wh  m  li-y. 
So,  ill  tl:c  third  Act  oi"  Tiic  Puritan,  when  Oaili  uiid  Skirmish 
are  going  to  fight,  Simon  cries,  **  Clubs,  clubs.! "  and  i^ron 
does  the  like  in  Titus  Andronicus,  when  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
are  about  to  quarrel. 

Nor  did  this  practice  obtain  merely  amongst  the  lower  class 
of  people :  for  in  The  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  when  the  Mayor 
of  London  endeavours  to  interpose  between  the  factions  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloster,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  he  says: 
rU  call  for  dub&t  if  you  will  not  away."   M.  Mason. 
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hope  of  the  Strand  ^  where  she  was  quartered. 
They  fell  on ;  I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length 
they  came  to  the  broomstaff  with  me  %  I  defied 
them  still ;  when  suddenly  a  file  of  boys  behind 
them,  loose  shot^  delivered  such  a  shower  of  peb- 
bles, that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine  honour  in,  and 
let  them  win  the  work ' :  The  devil  was  anumgst 
them,  I  think,  surely. 

Port.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples  ^ ;  that  no 

*  — the  hope  of  the  Strand,]  Sir  T.  Haomer  reads — the 
Jbrlorn  hope.    J  uhn  so  v. 

*  —  to  the  broomstaif  with  me,]  The  old  copy  has — to  me. 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malowb. 

^  —  loose  SHOT,]  I .  e.  loose  or  random  shooien.  See  vol.  xrii. 
p.  151,  n.  S.  Malohb. 

9  —  the  WORK  :]    A  term  of  fortification.  Stebvens. 

*  —that  thunder  at  a  play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples;] 
The  prices  of  seats  for  the  vulgar  in  onr  ancient  theatres  were  so 
very  low,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  they  were  filled  with  the  tu- 
multuous company  described  by  Shakspeare  in  this  scene. 

So,  in  The  Guls  Hornbook,  by  Decker,  1609  :  "Your  ground- 
ling and  galleiy  commoner  buys  his  sport  by  the  jienny.'* 

In  Wit  Without  Money,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  the  fol- 
lowing mention  of  them :  — break  in  at  plays  like  prentices 
for  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nuts  with  the  scholars  in  pennt/  rooms 
again.'* 

Again,  in  The  Black  Book,  16CNk  nxpenn^  rooms  in  play- 
houses are  spoken  of. 

Again,  in  The  Bellman's  Night  Walks,  by  Decker,  1616  Pay 
ihv  twopence  to  a  player  in  this  gallety,  thou  mav'st  sit  by  a 

harlot;* 

Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover: 
"  How  mrniy  hxiopeticcs  you've  stovv'd  to-day  !  ** 

Tlie  prices  of  the  boxes  indeed  were  greater. 

So,  m  The  Gul's  Hornbook,  by  Decker,  1609:  ''At  a  new 
playe  yo^  take  up  the  tuoelvepenny  room  next  the  stage,  beeanse 
the  loriis  and  you  may  seeme  to  be  haile  fellow  well  met,"  &c. 

Again,  in  \Y\t  Without  Money : 

•*  And  who  extoll'd  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes, 
"  Where  you  miijht  sit  and  muster  nil  the  ])pnulips.'* 

And  lastly,  it  appears  from  tlie  induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair, 
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audience,  but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill,  or  the 
limbs  of  Lamehouse  ^»  their  dear  brothers^  are  able 

by  Ben  Jonson,  that  tobacco  was  smoked  in  the  same  place  :  "He 
looks  like  a  fellow  that  I  have  seen  accommoHale  gentlemen  with 
tobacco  at  our  theatres."  And  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Woman  Hater,  1607^  it  should  beem  that  beer  was  sold  there: 
**  There  is  no  poet  acquainled  with  more  shakings  and  quakings 
towards  the  l^ter  end  of  his  new  play^  when  he's  ia  that  case 
that  he  stands  peeping  between  the  curtains  so  feorfiill^^  that  a 
ktftde  qfaU  canrnji  be  upaied^  but  be  thinks  «osiiebod]r  huses." 

STUrBHS. 

Seethe  Account  of  our  Old  Theatres,  vol.  iii.  Malone. 

9  —  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Limb- 
HousF,,]  1  suspect  the  Tribulation  to  have  been  a  puritanical 
meeting'hous€.    The  Limbs  of  Limehouse  I  do  not  understand. 

Dr.  Johnson's  eonjectore  may  be  countenanced  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  "  Magnificence^  a  goodly  Interlude  and  a  mery* 
devised  and  made  by  Mayster  Skelton,  Poete  Lauieatei  InCfly  de- 
cesayd/'   Printed  by  John  Rastell.  fol.  no  date : 
"  Some  fall  to  foly  them  selfe  for  to  spyll, 
*•  And  some  fall  prechynge  on /owre  Steevens. 

Alliteration  has  given  rise  lo  many  cant  expressions,  consisting 
of  words  paired  together.  Here  we  have  cant  names  for  the  in- 
habitants of  those  places,  who  were  notorious  puritans,  coined  for 
the  humour  of  the  alliteration.  In  the  mean  time  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  ''precious  Umbt**  was  a  common  phrase  of  con* 
tempt  for  the  puritans.  T.  Wabtok. 

Lime&otue.  was»  before  the  time  of  Sliakspeare,  and  has  oon« 
tinued  to  be  ever  since,  the  residence  of  those  who  furnish  stores* 
sails,  &c.  for  shipping.  A  great  number  of  foreigners  having  been 
constantly  employed  in  these  manufactures  (many  of  which  were 
introduced  from  other  countries)  they  assembled  themselves  under 
their  several  pastors,  and  a  number  of  places  ofdiiitrent  worship 
were  built  in  consequence  of  their  respective  associations.  As 
they  clashed  in  principles  they  had  frequent  quarrels,  and  the 
place  has  ever  since  been  famous  for  the  variety  of  its  sects«  and 
the  turbulence  of  its  inhabitants.  It  b  not  improbable  that  Sbak- 
speare  wrote — '*  the  lamis  of  Limehouse.** 

A  limb  of  the  devil,  is,  however,  a.  common  vul^irisro  ;  and  in 
A  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil,  1639^  the  same  kind  of  expres- 
sion occurs : 

I  am  a  puritan  ;  one  that  will  eat  no  pork, 
**  Doth  use  to  shut  his  shop  on  Saturdays, 
*•  And  open  them  on  Sunday  ;  a  faniiiist. 
And  one  of  the  arch  limbs  of  Belzebub.** 
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to  endure.  I  have  some  of  them  in  Limho Patrum^j 
and  there  they  are  like  to  dance  these  three  days; 

Again,  in  Even'  Miin  out  of  his  Humour  : 

**  1  cannot  abide  these  Umbs  of  sattin,  or  rather  Sat^n,"  ^c. 

St  K  EVENS. 

The  word  limb^  in  the  sense  of  an  impudently  vicious  person,  is 
not  uncommon  in  London  at  this  day.  In  llie  north  it  is  pro- 
nounced liimp^  Mid  means  a  nikchiewm  bo^»  The  aUention  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Sleevens  however,  suflkieatly  countenanced  hf 
the  word  iriktlaium,  if  in  (act  the  aUnsion  be  to  the  puritans. 

RlTSOK* 

It  appears  from  Stowe's  Survey  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tower- 
Hill  were  remarkably  turbulent. 

It  may,  however,  be  (loubted,  whether  this  passage  was  levelled 
at  the  spectators  assembled  in  any  of  the  theatres  in  our  author's 
time.  It  may  have  been  pointed  at  some  apprentices  and  inferior 
citizens,  who  used  occasionally  to  appear  on  the  stage,  in  his 
time»  for  their  amusement.  The  Palsgrave,  or  Hector  of  Germany, 
was  acted  in  1615.  by  a  company  S(  cttisens  at  the  Red  Bull; 
and  The  Hog  hath  liost  his  Pearle»  a  comedy^  is  said^in  the 
title-page,  to  have  been  publickly  acted  by'certaiitXrOJu/oit  'pren-^ 
tices. 

The  limbs  of  Limehouse,  their  dear  brothers,  were,  perhaps, 
younj]^  citizens,  who  vvent  to  see  their  friends  wear  the  buskin.  A 
passage  in  The  Sta])le  of  News,  by  Ben  Jonson,  Act  HI.  Sc.  last, 
may  throw  some  ^i^'^t  on  that  now  before  us:  "  Why,  I  had  it 
from  mv  maid  Joan  Hearsav,  and  she  had  it  from  a  iiwb  of  t\\e 
school,  she  says,  a  little  limb  of  nine  years  old. — Aa  there  were  no 
wiser  than  I,  I  would  have  ne'er  a  cunning  school-master  in  Eng- 
land*— ^They  make  all  their  scholars  play-hoy^  Is*t  not  a  me 
sight,  to  see  all  our  children  made  mieriudersf  Do  we  pay  our 
money  for  this?  We  send  them  to  learn  their  grammar  and  thck 
Terence,  and  they  learn  their  play-books." — School-boys,  appren- 
tices, the  students  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  members  of  the 
universities,  nil,  at  this  time,  wore  occasionally  the  sock  or  the 
buskin. — However,  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  this  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  passasfc  before  us.  Malone. 

It  Is  evident  that  The  Tribulation,  from  its  site,  must  have  been 
a  place  of  entertainment  for  the  rabble  of  its  precincts,  and  the 
Hmbs  of  Lmehmue  such  performeis  as  fiimished  out  the  show, 

HsMunr, 

The  Tribulation  does  not  sound  in  my  ears  like  the  name  of 
any  place  of  entertainment,  unless  it  were  particularly  designed  for 
the  use  of  Religion's  prudes,  the  Poritans.  Mercutio  or  TrueoaiU 
would  not  have  been  attracted  by  sudi  an  appellation,  though  it 
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besides  the  tuiming  banqnet  ol  two  beadles  \  that 
is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Lard  Cha$nberlain. 

Cham,  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here  ! 
They  grow  still  too,  from  all  parts  they  are  coming, 
As  if  we  kept  a  £air  here  !  Where  are  ^ese  porters. 
These  lazy  knaves  ? — ^Ye  have  'made  a  fine  hand» 
fellcym. 

might  operate  fiweibly  on  the  nlint^iike  oigans  id  fibeoezer  or 
Ananias. 

Shakspeare,  I  believe,  meant  to  describe  an  audience  familiar- 
ized to  excess  of  noise;  and  why  should  we  suppose  the  trtbula- 
iion  was  not  a  pniitanical  meeting-house  because  it  was  nmoff 

I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  turbulence  of  the  most  clamorous 
theatre,  has  been  exceeded  by  the  bellowings  of  puritanism  against 
surplices  and  farthingales  ;  and  that  our  upper  gallery,  during^ 
Christmas  week,  is  a  sober  consistory,  compared  with  the  vt'hc- 
mence  of  fanatick  harangues  against  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  that 
idol  Starch,  the  anti-christian  Hierarchy,  and  the  Whore  of  Babylon. 

Neither  do  I  see  with  what  propriety  the  /un^^  Jdmehotue 
codld  be  called  *'  young  eitixens^**  according  to  Mr.  Malone's 
supposition.  Were  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  (almost  two 
miles  distant  from  the  capital)  ever  collectively  entitled  dtizauf 
The  phrase,  dear  brothers^  is  very  plainly  used  to  point  out  some 
fraternity  of  canters  allied  to  the  Tribulation  both  in  pursuits  and 
manners,  by  tempestuous  zeal  and  consummate  ignorance. 

Steevens. 

■  —in  Limbo  Patrum,]    He  means,  in  confinement.  Inlimbo 
continues  to  be  a  caul  piuase,  in  the  same  sense,  at  this  day. 

MjkLoirB. 

The  Lmtm  Patrum  is,  properly,  the  place 'where  the  old 
Fathers  and  Patriarchs  are  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  the  resur- 
rection.  See  note  on  Titus  Andronicus,  Act  III.  Sc.  I.    Rbed.  ' 

^  -i-  auvNiNG  BAKauBT  of  two  bcadles,]   A  publick  whipping. 

Johnson. 

This  phrase,  otherwise  applied,  has  already  occurred,  p.  394; : 

*•  —  some  of  these 

"  Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested." 
A  banc/uet,  in  ancient  language,  did  not  signify  either  dinner 
or  supper,  but  the  desert  after  each  of  them.    So,  in  Thomas 
Newton*s  Herbal  to  the  Bible,  8vo.  1587 :    ^  and  are  used  to  be 
sen^  at  the  end  of  meales  for  a  junket'  or  banquetting  dish^  as  ' 
sttcket  and:other  daintie  conceits  likewise  are/* 
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There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in  :  Are  all  these 

Your  faithful  friends  o*  the  suburbs  ?  We  shall  have 

Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies. 

When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An  t  please  your  honour 

We  are  but  men  ;  and  what  so  many  may  do. 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done : 
An  srwy  jcannot  rule  them. 

CifjtM*  As  I  iive. 

If  the  king  blame  me  for't,  1*11  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly  ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines,  for  neglect :  You  are  lazy  knaves^ 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards  ^,  when 
Ye  should  do  service.    Hark,  the  trumpets  sound ; 
They  are  come  already  from  the  diristening ; 
Go,  brieak  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly ;  or  111  find 
A  Marshalsea,  shall  hold  you  play  these  two  months. 

Port,  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 

MjiN.  You  great  fellow,  stand  close  up,  or  I'll 
make  your  head  ake. 

Pojir.  You  f  the  camblet,  get  up  o*  the  rail  * ;  111 
pick  you  o  er  the  pales  else  ^.  [£xeu^» 


To  the  confinement,  therefore,  of  these  rioters,  a  whipping  was 
U>  he  the  desert.  Stekvens. 

*  —  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,]  A  bumbard  is  an  aU' 
barrel ;  to  bait  bumbards  is  to  tipple,  to  lie  at  the  spigot. 

JOHVSOV. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  already  quoted  in  a  note  on  Ths 

Tempest,  Act  11.  Sell,  oat  of  Shirley's  Martyr'd  Soldier,  1638, 
that  hitniards  were  the  large  vetsels  in  which  the  beer  was  carried 
to  soldiers  upon  duty.  They  resembled  black  jacks  of  leather- 
So,  in  Woman's  n  Weathercock,  1615:  "  She  loolis  Ukea^^ 
bombard  witli  a  pint  pot  waiting  upon  it."  Steevens. 

*  —  get  UP  o  the  rail ;]    We  must  rather  read— get  Up  of 
rail, — or, — get  0^' the  rail.    M.  Mason. 

s  —  1  11  PICK  you  o'er  the  pales  else.]  To/7icAi8  to  pitch.  "T* 
pkk  a  dart/'  Cole  renders,  jocu^r.  Diet.  1679.  See  a  oole  « 
CdrioIanuB,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  where  the  word  is,  as  I  conceive,  rightly 
spdt*   Here  the  ipelling  id  the  old  copy  is  peek*  Malovb. 
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SCENE  IV* 

The  Palace  ^ 

Enter  Trumpets,  sounding;  then  two  Aldermen, 
Lord  Mayor,  Garter,  Cr.^nmer,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folky  xvith  his  Marshal's  staff,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
two  Noblemen  bearing  great  standing  bowls '  for 
the  christening  gifts;  tlien  four  Noblemen  bear^ 
ing  a  canopy,  under  which  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk,  godmother,  bearing  I  he  child  richly  habited 
in  a  mantle,  S^c.    Train  borne  by  a  Lady :  then 
follows  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  the  other 
godmother,  and  Ladies.    The  Troop  pass  once 
about  the  stage,  and  Garter  speaks* 

Gart.  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness ^  send 
prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high 
and  mighty  princess  of  £ngland»  £iizabeth  I 

Flourish.   Enter  King,  and  Train. 

Cran,  [Kneeling^  And  to  your  royal  grace«  and 

the  good  queen, 
My  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray 

To  pick  and  to  pitch  were  anciently  synonymous.  So,  in 
Stubbes's  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  1595,  p.  138:  **— -  tocaUh  him 
on  the  hip,  and  to  picke  him  on  his  necke." 

Again,  ibid:  **  Xo picke  him  on  his  nose,*'&c.  Steevens. 

*  1  he  Palace.]  At  Greenwich,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Hall, 
fo.  217,  this  procMsion  was  made  from  the  chttrchof  the  Frian. 

Rbbd. 

7  —  standioi^boirls-**]  I.  e*  bowk  elevated  on  feet  or  pedes- 
tals.  So,  io  Chapman's  version  of  the  23d  Iliad : 

**  a  great  new  $tanding-b(nd, 

•*  To  set  downe  both  ways."  Stebvbhs. 
'  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness,  &c.]    These  words  are 
not  the  invention  of  the  poet,  having  been  pronounced  at  the 
christening  of  Elizabeth.   See  Hall's  Chronicle,  Heniy  VIII. 
fol.  218.  Maloke. 
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All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady, 
Heaven  ever  laidu{x  to  make  parents  happy. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye  I  • 

Hsjf.  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop'; 
What  is  her  name  ? 

Cran,  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord.— 

The  King  kisses  the  Child, 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing:  God  protect  thee! 
Into  whose  hands  I  give  thy  life* 

Cran.  Anien. 

Jtr*  Hen.  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too 

prodigal  : 

I  thank  ye  heartily  ■  ho  shall  this  lady. 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 

Cran.  Let  me  speak,  sir, 

For  Heaven  now  bids  me;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  them  truth. 
This  royal  infant,  (heaven  still  move  about  her !) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness  :  She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness,) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed :  Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue. 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely  graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a  mig^hty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her :  truth  shall  nurse  her. 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her: 
She  shall  be  lov*d,  and  fear'd :  Her  own  shall  bless 
her: 


9  Thank  you,  good  lord  akchbishop  ;]  I  suppose  the  word 
archbishop  should  be  omitted,  as  it  only  serves  to  spoil  the  meic 
sure.  Be  it  femembered  also  that  arMishop,  throughout  thb 
play,  is' accented  on  the  iifst  syllable,  Stbbvbhs. 
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Her  foes  shake  like  a  Aeld  of  beaten  com, 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow :  Good  grows 
with  her! 

In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  S  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours: 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour  ^ 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. 
[Nor  idiall  this  peace  sleep  with  her  ^ :  But  as  when 

*  —  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 

Under  his  own  vine»]  This  part  of  the  prophecy  seems  to  have 
been  burlesqued  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  The  Beggar's  Bush, 
where  orator  Ilii^gin  is  making  his  congratulatory  speech  to  the 
new  king  of  the  beggars  : 

•*  Each  man  shall  eat  his  stolen  eggs,  and  butter, 
"  In  his  own  shade,  or  sunshine,"  &c. 
The  ori^nal  thought,  however,  is  borrowed  from  the  4th  chap- 
ter of  the  list  book  of  Kings  :  "  Eveiy  man  dwelt  safely  under  his 
vine."   Stx EVENS. 

A  similar  expression  is  in  Micah,  iv.  4 :  But  th^  shall  sit 
every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig  tree»  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid."  Reed. 

*  From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour,]  The  old 
copy  reads — The  slie;ht  emendation  now  made  is  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  subsequent  line,  and  by  the  scriptural  expression 
whicii  our  author  probably  liad  in  his  thoughts  :  "  Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  ail  her  paths  are  peace."  Malone. 

Thus,  already  in  this  play : 

** wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  wy$  of  glory 

Stbbvbns 

By  ihase^  in  the  last  line,  means  by  those  wai/s,  and  proves  that 
we  must  r^Ewl  toa^,  instead  of  tuay,  m  the  line  preceduig.  Shall 
read  from  her,  means,  shall  tearn  from  her.    M.  Mason. 

3  [Nor  shall  this  perice  sleep  with  lier:  8cc.]  These  lines,  to 
the  interruption  by  the  King,  seem  to  have  been  inserted  at  some 
revisal  of  the  })hiy,  after  the  accession  of  King  James.  If  the 
passage,  included  in  crotchets,  be  left  out,  the  speech  of  Cran* 
mer  proceeds  in  a  regular  tenour  of  prediction,  and  continuity  of 
sentiments ;  but,  by  the  interposition  of  the  new  lines,  he  first 
celebrates  Elizabeth's  successor,  and  then  wishes  he  did  not  know 
that  she  was  to  die ;  first  rejoices  at  the  consequence,  and  then  la« 
ments  the  cause.  Our  author  was  at  once  politick  and  idle ;  he 
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The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix. 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir. 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself ; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 
(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of 
darkness,) 

Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour. 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was,  - 
And  so  stand  fix  d :  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror^ 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant^ 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him ; 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  iiis  name 

resolved  to  flatter  James,  but  neglected  to  reduce  the  whole  speedi 
to  propriety ;  or  perhaps  intendra  that  the  lines  inserted  shealdbe 
spoken  in  the  action,  and  omitted  in  the  publication,  if  any  publi* 
cation  was  ever  in  liis  thoughts.  Mr-Theobnld  has  nude  the 
same  observation.  Johnson. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Johtison  with  respect  to  tlie  time  when 
these  additional  lines  were  inserted.  See  An  Attempt  to  Ascertain 
the  Order  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  vol.  ii.  I  suspect  they  were 
added  in  1613,  after  Shakspeare  had  quitted  the  stag-e,  by  that 
hand  which  tampered  with  the  other  parts  of  the  play  so  much,  as 
to  have  rendered  the  ▼enificntion  of  it  of  a  different  coloar  from  sU 
the  other  plays  of  Shahspeaie.  Malomb. 

Snch  indeed  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Roderick,  though  the 
examples  addoced  by  him  in  support  of  them  are,  in  myjudgmeo^ 
nndecisive.  See  Canons  of  Criticism,  edit.  176S,  p.  26S.  fiat,  were 
the  fact  m  he  hn<^  stnted  it,  we  know  not  how  far  our  poet  mi^ht 
have  intentionally  deviated  from  his  usual  practice  of  versificatioo. 

If  the  reviver  of  this  play  (or  tamperer  with  it,  as  he  is  styl«l 
bv  Mr.  Malone,)  had  so  much  influence  over  its  numbers  tis  lo 
have  entirely  changed  their  texture,  he  must  be  suppoi»€d  to  have 
new  woven  the  sumtance  of  the  whole  piece ;  a  luct  almost  ineic* 
dible. 

The  lines  nnder  immediate  considerstbn  were  very  probaUf 

finmished  by  Ben  Jonson ;  for 

*'  When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  dnud  of  darkness,'* 

(meaning  the  "dim  spot  *'  wc  live  in,)  is  a  seeming*  imitation  of 
the  following;  passage  in  the  9th  book  of  Lucan  (apoet  fifom  whoss 
stores  old  Ben  has  often  enriched  himselO : 

— —  quanta  sub  nocte  jaceret 

Nostra  dies—.  Steev£ns. 
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Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations* :  He  shall  flourish^ 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him : — Our  children's  chil« 
dren 

Shall  see  this»  and  bless  heaven. 
K.  Hen*  Thou  speakest  wonders.^ 

CuAy.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess* ;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
'Wotdd  I  had  known  no  more  I  but  she  must  die. 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her;  yet  aviigin^ 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

JC.  Hen.  O  lord  archbishop. 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man;  never,  before 

♦  His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations:]  On  a  picture  of  this, 
contemptible  king,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Bacon, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Grimston,  he  is  styled 
imperii  Atiantici  conditor.  The  year  before  the  revival  of  this 
play  (1612)  there  was  a  lottery  for  the  plantation  of  Virginia. 
These  lines  probably  allude  to  the  settlement  of  that  colony. 

5  She  shall  be,'to'the  happiness  of  Engiand* 
An  aged  prxncbss;]   The  transition  here  from  the  compli- 
mentary address  to  King  James  the  Fiist  is  so  abrupt^  that  it 

seems  obvious  to  me,  that  compliment  was  inserted  after  the 
accession  of  that  prince.  If  this  play  was  %vrotc,  as  in  my  opinion 
it  was,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  may  easily  determine 
where  Cranmer's  eulogium  of  that  princess  concluded.  I  malce  no 
question  but  the  poet  rested  here : 

And  by  those  claim  their  greatness^  not  by  blood/' 
An  that  the  bishop  says  after  this,  was  an  occasional  homage 

Biid  to  her  suecessor,  and  evidently  inserted  after  her  dembe. 
om  natnrally,  without  this  insertion*  does  the  king's  joy  and 
satis&ctory  reflection  upon  the  bishop's  prophecy,  come  in ! 

"  King,  Thou  speakest  wonders.    O  lord  archbishopb 
Thou'st  made  roe  now  a  man.    Never,  before 
"  This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thin^,"  he. 
Whether  the  kin^  would  so  properly  have  made  this  inference, 
upon  hearing  that  a  child  of  so  great  hopes  should  die  without 
issue,  is  submitted  to  judgment.  TatufiALD. 
VOL.  XIX.  2  K 
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This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  tiling : 
Thb  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleased  me. 

That,  when  I  am  in  heaven,  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my  Maker.— 
I  thank  ye  all. — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor. 
And  your  good  brethren    I  am  much  beholden ; 
i  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence. 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.  Lead  the  way^ 
'  lords  ^— 

Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  ye, 
She  will  be  sick  else.    This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house;  for  all  shall  stay. 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holiday ^  [Ej^ewit,^. 

*  And  youB  good  brethren,]    Old  copy— yotf.    But  the  alder* 

men  were  never  called  brethren  to  the  king.  The  top  of  the 
nobility  are  but  cousins  and  counsellois.  Dr.  Thirlby»  therefore, 
rightlj  advised :  }   '  » 

"  And  T/owr  good  brethren  .** 

i.  e.  the  lord  mayor's  brethreo,  which  is  properly  their  style. 

Theobald. 

,  So^  ijBL  King  Henry  V, : 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethven  in  best  sort.**  Makosb, 

7  This  little  one  shall  makb  it  holiday.]  The  old  coaicdy 
of  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon  concludes  with  a  similar  idea: 

"  And  all  hell  o'er,  we'll  make  it  holida!/.'' 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  following  stroke  of  infemai  jocularity  ia 
Dryden's  CEdipus : 

'  we  play, 

"  For  hell's  broke  up,  and  ghosts  have  holiday,* 

STBaVENS. 

(  *  The  play  of  Heniy  the  £ighth  is  one  those  which  still 
keeps  possession  of  the  stage  by  the  splendoarof  its  pageantry. 
The  coronation,  abont  ibrty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together 
ill  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter      Yet  pomp  is  not 

the  only  merit  of  this  play.  The  meek  sorrows  and  virtuous 
distress  of  Katharine  have  furnished  some  scenes,  which  may  be 
justly  numbered  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  tragedy.  But  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  unth  Katharine. 
Every  other  part  may  be  easily  conceived  aud  easily  written. 

  JOHNSOK. 

'.  *  Cbetwood  sajrs  that,  dttriog  one  season,  it  was  exhibited  IB 
times.   See  his  History  of  the  Stage,  p.  68.  STSBVanfi. 
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'Tis  ten  to  one,  this  play  can  never  please 
All  that  are  here:  Some  come  to  take  their  ease. 

And  sleep  an  act  or  two;  but  those,  we  fear, 

We  have  frighted  with  our  trumpets  ;  so,  'tis  clear. 

They'll  say,  'tis  naught :  others,  to  hear  the  city 

Abused  extremely,  and  to  cry, — that's  witty  ! 

Which  we  have  not  done  neither :  that,  I  fear, 

AUthe  expected  good  we  are  like  to  hear 

For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 

The  merciful  construction  of  good  women  ^ ; 

For  such  a  one  we  show'd  them  ^ ;  If  they  smiled. 

And  say,  'twill  do,  X  know,  within  a  while 

f  in 

The  merciful  construction  of  good  women  ;]  A  verse,  with 
as  unmusical  a  doie,  ma^  be  found  in  Barton's  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, Part  III.  seel.  li. : 

"  Rose,  the  pleasure  of  fine  noomen," 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  there  is  also  a  line  in  which  the 
VPOrd  tvomen  Is  accented  on  the  la«t  syllable  : 

**  And  then  your  red  man,  and  your  white  woman." 

Act  n.  Sc.  III.  Steevens. 
^  —  such  a  one  we  show'd  them ;]    In  the  character  of  Ka- 
tharine. Johnson. 

L  If  they  smile,  &c.]  This  thought  is  too  much  hacknied. 
It  has  been  need  already  in  the  Epilogues  to  As  Yon  Like  I|  and 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henty  IV.  Stbbvbws. 

Though  it  is  very  difficult  to  «lecide  whether  sh  ort  pieces  be  ^ 
nnlne  or  spurious,  yet  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  expressing 
my  suspicion  that  neither  the  Prologue  nor  Epilogue  to  this  play 
is  the  work  of  Shakspeare;  non  vuitus,  non  color.  It  appears  to 
me  very  likely  that  they  were  supplied  by  the  friendship  or  offici- 
ousness  of  Jonson,  whose  manner  they  will  be  perhaps  found  ex- 
actly to  resemble.  There  is  yet  another  supposition  possible : 
the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  may  have  been  written  after  Shak- 
apeare's  departure  from  the  stage,  upon  some  accidental  revival 
of  the  play,  and  there  will  then  be  reason  fiw  Imagimng  that  the 

2X2 
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All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  'tis  ill  hap, 
If  they  hold»  when  their  ladies  bid  them  clap. 

writer,  whoever  he  was,  intended  no  great  kindness  to  him,  this 
play  being  recommended  by  a  subtle  and  covert  censure  of  his 
other  works.    There  is,  in  Shakspeare,  so  mucii  of  JooL  and 
fight : 

**  the  felloir^ 

In  a  long  notify  coat,  guaided  with  yellow,** 
appeatB  so  often  in  his  drama,  that  I  think  it  not  very  likely  that 
be  would  have  animadverted  no  severely  on  himself.  All  this, 
however,  must  be  received  as  very  dubious,  since  we  know  not 
the  exact  date  of  this  or  the  other  plays,  and  cannot  tell  how  our 
author  might  have  changed  his  practice  or  opinions.  Johnson?. 

Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture,  thus  cautiously  stated,  has  been 
since  strongly  confirnied  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  p.  306,  by  which 
it  appears  that  this  play  was  revived  in  1G13,  at  which  time, 
;  without  doubt,  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  added  hy  Ben 
Jonion,  or  some  other  }3er8on.  On  the  subject  of  every  one  of 
our  author's  historical  jneces,  except  this,  i  believe  aplayhsd 
been  written^  before  he  commenced  a  dramatick  poet.  See  the 
Essay  at  the  end  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Malonb. 

I  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  this  play.  Shakspeare  had, 
a  little  before,  aiiisisted  him  in  his  Sejanus ;  and  lien  was  too 
proud  to  receive  assistance  without  returning  it.  It  is  probable, 
that  he  drew  up  the  directions  for  the  parade  at  the  chrUUmm^ 
which  his  employment  at  court  would  teach  him,  and  Shak- 
speare  must  be  ignorant  ot  I  think,  I  now  and  then  perceive  hit 
hand  in  the  dialogue. 

It  appears  from  Stowe,  that  Robert  Greene  wrote  somewhat  oa 
this  subject.  Farmer. 
"  See  the  Preliminary  Remarks.    Ma  lone. 

In  support  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  the  following  lines  from  old  Ben's  Prologue  to  his  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour : 

"  To  make  a  child  new  swaddled,  to  proceed 
**  Man«  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed. 
Past  threescore  years  s  or  with  three  rusty  swonb, 
**  And  help  of  some  fewfoot-and-hsJf-foot  word8» 
**  Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  wan, 
•*  And  in  the  tyring-house,"  &c.  Stebvens. 
That  Jonson  was  the  author  of  the  Prologue  and  Epiloe;ue  to 
this  play,  ha.s  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Giflbrd.    That  they  were 
not  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  himself,  is^  I  think,  clear  from 
internal  evidence.    But  whoever  wrote  them,  if  the  conjecture 
which  I  am  about  to  hazard  should  meet  with  the  reader's  acqui* 
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eacence,  tlieie  will  appetnr  'to  be  no  gKNind' for'  Dr.  Johnsbii's 
sotwdoa  that  a  covert  censure  of  Shakspeare^s  other'  woiks  'was 
desumed.  It  la,  indeed,  highly  inDpiobable»  that  even  the  most 
.careless  author  should  not  have  perceived  and  resented  such  an 
attack  upon  his  literary  character  prefixed  tohisown  play.  Accord- 
ing to  my  hypothesis,  in  the  lines  referred  to  neither  Shakspeare 
nor  the  general  practice  of  the  stage  in  his  time  were  the  objects 
of  satire  ;  but  the  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  contrast  the  his- 
.toricai  truUi  and  taste  displayed  in  our  author's  Henry  VIII.  with 
the  perfonnance  of  a  oontemporaiy  dramatist,  **  When  You  See 
Me  You  Knoir  Me,-  or  the  wmoos  Chronicle  Histoiie  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  &c.  by  Samuel  Rowley."  In  the  Prologue 
^which  we  are  speaking  o^  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  truth  of 
.the  representation 

•*  — —  Such  as  give 
'  "  Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe 
**  May  here  find  triUh  too.'* 
A  few  lines  further  lie  speaks  of    our  chosen  inUh.**    But  in 
Rowley's  play  the  incidents  of  Henry's  reign  are  thrown  together 
^n  tlie  most  confuted  manner.  -  It  commences  with  the  death  cf 
.Queen  Jane  S^rmour  inchild-blrtb ;  and  a  few  scenes  afterwards^ 
the  two  following  marriages  of  the  King  are  thus  for  the  fat  time 
aucdnctly  stated : 

"  Commend  me  to  the  Ladie  Katharine  Parry, 
**  Give  her  this  ring,  tell  her  on  Sunday  next 
•*  She  shall  be  queene,  and  crownd  at  Westminster: 
**  And  Anne  of  Cleave  shall  be  sent  home  again** 
The  danger  which  Queen  Catherine  Pany  incurred  by  meddling 
with  polemical  divinity,  and  her  adroit  escape,  are  narrated  as  we 
find  tnem  in  histcwy;  and  soon  after,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  had 
been  dead  about  sixteen  years.  Cardinal  Wolsey  begins  to  be  sus- 
pected by  the  king,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  principally 
influencedby  Will  Summers,  his  jester.  •  This  personage^  whom  I 
take  to  be  the 

**  fellow 

**  In  a  long  motley  coat  guarded  with  yellow,  " 
is  one  o£  the  mo^t  important  characters  in  the  play  ;  and  that  the 
aodienee  might  have  enoi^^  of  that  spedea  of  hnmoor  m  tills 
meriy  bavody  play,  for  the  second  .of  these  epithets  is  still  more 
applicable  to  tt  than  the  fat»  Wolsey's  fool  Patch  is  also  intro- 
duced to  be  a  foil  to  the  superior  jocularity  of  the  royal  jester. 
The  noise  of  targets^  I  imagine,  refers  to  an  incident  m  this 
drama.  The  king  goes  out  in  disguise  at  night  to  ascertain 
whether  the  police  of  London  is  well  conducted,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  adventures  meets  with  a  highwayman  called  Black 
Will,  with  whom  he  thus  enters  into  conversation.  *'  King,  Well 
overtaken,  sir.  Blai^  Will,  'Sblood,  come  before  me,  sir:  What 
a  Pivell  ait  fhou?  Atsjg.  A  man  at  least*  BXsci^.  And  art  thou 
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valiMit?  Mhg.  Icmrifamord       huU^^fftmml'*  Afters 
s  friendlv  diikMiw  they  retolw  Co  flcbt  in  order  to  tiy  their  ntm- 
hood  witli  vmarii  and  tmcfcler,  and*  after  a  oontest  ifith  the  fvmteh* 

men  who  ioterfens  to  part  them,  are  both  takes  into  custody. 
Thie  play  was  first  printed  in  1605 ;  but  the  second  edition 
appeared  in  161 S,  the  very  year  in  which  Mr.  Tymhitt  supposes 
that  Shakspeare's  Henry  VUI^  was  revived  under  the  new  title  of 
All  is  True.    Bo  swell. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of  which  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  are  among  the 
happiest  of  our  author^s  oompositkms ;  and  King  John,  Richard 
theXhiidv  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  deservedly  stand  in  tlie  aeeond 
eInHL  llioee  whose  emiosi^  wonid  refer  the  histotical  scenes  to 
their  onginal,  may  consult  Holinshed,  and  sometimes  Hall :  froo 
Holuished  Shaksnieaie  has  oflen  inserted  wtmle  speeches,  vpith  ao 
more  alteration  than  was  necessary  to  the  numlM^rs  of  his  verse. 
To  transcribe  them  into  the  margin  was  unnecessary,  because  the 
original  is  ea.sily  examined,  and  they  are  seldom  less  perspicuous 
in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  events  by  action 
and  dialogue,  was  a  common  entertainment  among  our  rude  an- 
cestors upon  great  festivities.  The  paiMi  clerks  once  performed 
at  Cleikenwell  a  play  which  lasted  three  days^  eontmning  The 
Hutmy  of  the  World*  JoBHson. 

It  appears  from  more  than  one  MS.  in  the  Britbh  Museuni, 
that  the  tradesmen  of  Chester  were  three  days  emplojred  in  the 
representation  of  their  twenty-four  Whits  an  pla\'s  or  m\«?teries. 
The  like  performances  at  Coventry  must  have  taken  up  a  longer 
time^  as  they  were  no  less  than  forty  in  number.  The  exhibition 
of  them  began  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  which  was  (according  to 
Dugdale)  one  of  their  ancient  fairs.  See  the  Harleian  MSS. 
No.  2013,  2124,  2125,  and  MS.  Cot.  Vesp.  D.  viii.  and  Dug- 
dalc^aWafwkkshire^p.  lie,;  SniTBVS. 
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